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PREFACE. 



I CAN oflFer no better apology for the republication of 
the following papers than that there are some things in 
them which I wished to preserve ; and in thus grouping 
them together under the name of ^' Historical Studies/' 
I have given them the title which seemed best suited to 
their nature and their origin. They are a record, too, 
of pleasant hours, and of studies to which I had fondly 
looked for fuller and better results. The extensive 
plans which I had once formed for a history of Italy 
may, perhaps, never be accomplished* The partial loss 
of sight and the want of books are serious obstacles in 
an undertakmg which requires a full command of both. 
But though I would not willingly renounce my hopes of 
the future, yet with such reasons for looking towards it 
doubtfully, I may not, perhaps, be held altogether inex- 
cusable for clingmg so tenaciously to the past. There 
is always some strength to be drawn from early associa- 
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tions, and memory may sometimes be taught to supply 
the place of hope. 

The last paper in this volume was never published 
before. The others have appeared at long intervals in 
the North American Review. When I first ventured to 
treat these subjects most of them were comparatively 
new in our periodical literature, and though more or less 
has been written upon them since, I have, with the 
exception of a few verbal corrections and a few additions 
to th^ papers on Petrarch and Yerrazzano, allowed them 
to stand as I first printed them. There is littie to be 
gained by recasting materials like these, and if unity of 
thought should be found wanting in the first sketch, no 
subsequent efforts will ever atone for the deficiency. 
The article on libraries was, I believe, one of the earli- 
est efforts to call the attention of our countrymen to 
this important subject. It was written at the suggestion 
of the late Richard Henry Wilde, and I have given it a 
place in this volume as a tribute to one who long en- 
couraged me by his example', who cheered me by his 
friendship, and whose memory will ever be associated 
with that of tiie best and brightest days of my life. 

The " Hopes of Italy '* was written in 1847, imme- 
diately after my return to the United States. Subse- 
quent events seemed to call for a few additional expla- 
nations, and these I have attempted to give in a supple- 
mentary paper. It is not without serious misgivings 
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that I venture to publish this hasty outline of a great 
movement, upon which it would be easier to write a 
volume than an essay. But the subject is one upon 
which I feel too d^eeply to be silent, and I was unwillr 
ing to let the occasion pass without saying at least one 
word for the vanquished, and recording, at this moment 
of despondency and doubt, my unwavering confidence 
in the final triumph of freedom. 

Braum Univerdty^ January 19, 1850. 
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PETRARCH.' 



Fraunceii Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Highte thif clerk, whot rhetborike iwete 

Enlumined all Itaille of poetrie ^ . 

CltHul** pnUgue» 

quel dolee di Calliope labbro 

Cbe Amore, in Gfecia nudo e nudo in Rorna^ 
D*an veto candid iisimo adornando, 
Rendea nel grembo a venere celerte. 

Fttse^ I Sepolcru 

The political state of Italy daring the earl j part of the 
middle ages, although highly favorahle to the development of 
mind, offered no advantages for secluded study. The war of 
the Investitures had been closely followed by the invasion of 
Frederic Barbarossa, and the war of the league of Lombardy. 
It was during this last, that the minds of the Italians, actively 
engaged in the defence of their rights, received an impulse 
and development, whose influence continued long after the 
freedom in which they origmated had been madly sacrificed. 
But these exertions were accompanied by scenes of horror, 

* Francisci Fetrarchie Florentini, Philosophi, Oratoris et PoeUs cU- 
rissimi, reflorescentis literatursB, Latinseque Linguse, aliquot Secalis 
horrenda Barbarie inqainatSB ac pene sepalts&, Assertoris et Instaurato- 
ris, Opera qme extant omnia, etc. etc. Basileae, pec Sebastiantun Hear 
lichetri. 

1 
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which chill the blood even at the distance of seven centuries ; 
and the domestic life of the leading men of those times pre- 
sents a picture of which we, surrounded by all the delicacies 
and comforts and securities of a maturer civilization, can form 
no adequate idea.* 

Still the literary spirit of the age continued its train of con- 
stant, though slow advancement The love of study spread 
by degress from the convent to the court, and at length pene- 
trated the retirement of domestic life. Amid the exciting 
cares of conquest, and even in the gloom of a prison, princes 
sought relief or relaxation in the cultivation of science ; and 
private individuals, borne away by the same enthusiasm, ne- 
glected their more lucrative professions, for the enjoyment of 
intellectual pursuits, f 

The human mind seems at first to have assumed a new form 
of conception, and the poetry which could not find fiill and 
permanent expression in the rude phrases of an unformed 
dialect, embodied its conceptions in the beautiful and sublime 
of a noble architecture. Then arose the daring dome, the 
frowning battlement, the dark pile of the cathedral, in which 
wild imagination and bold design mark out so clearly the epoch 
of their formation. I 

♦ Among the protectors of literature during the fourteenth centurys 
we find men not less remarkable for their vices than for their ambition. 
So that the zeal which they displayed, seems to have proceeded more 
directly from their love of magnificence, than from their love of letters ; 
a proof, however, of the general esteem in which literature was held. 

t A remarkable instance of this is related in one of Petrarch's letters. 
V. Mem. pour la Vie de P6trarque, Tom. ii. p. 486. ap. Tirab. 

X V. Histoire Litt^raire de la France, Vol. XVI. Discours sur I'^tat 
des Beaux Arts au treizieme siecle. 
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The poetry of language soon followed and lingered for a 
time in the song of the Troubadours, and the minstrels of Sicily. 
Then suddenly passing into the nobler tongue of Tuscany, it 
became once more the language of nature, the expression of 
the overflowing feelings of the heart, the embodying of the 
bright and glowing forms that float before the eye of fancy. 
Foremost in the train we meet the daring genius of Dante, and 
the tones of his lyre have hardly died upon our ear, when we 
catch the soft strain of the lute of Petrarch. 

The defeat of the Bianchi party of Florence in 1302 was 
followed by the banishment of its leading members. * Among 
these were Dante and the father of Petrarch. For a long 
time they indulged the hope of a recall, and they seem to have 
first sought a refuge in the vicinity of Florence, either with a 
view to assist the efforts of their friends, or to avail themselves 
of them, if successful. It was probably this circumstance 
which led them to Arezzo, and it was here that Petrarch was 
born in the second year of his father's exile. On the very 
night of his birth, t)ie banished party attempted to force an 
entrance into Florence. The effort failed, and so far from in- 
creasing their chances of return, it completely alienated the 
affections of their few remaining friends. Still the father of ' 
Petrarch lingered around Florence with all an exile's fond- 

♦ V. Tirab. Vol. V. p. 443. et seq. 

Petrarch de orig. et vit. passim. 

Squarzafichi, vit. Fr. Petrar. Petr. oper. edit Basl. 

M6m. de TAcademie des Inscriptions, Vol. XV. p. 746. et seq. XVII. 
390. et seq. 

Besides there professsd biographies, there are many highly interestiiH' 
facts scattered through the letters of Petrarch and some in his Dial, i, 
Cont. Mand. and in other parts of his works. 
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8, and it was not until the bitter experience of seven years 
had forced upon his conviction the vanity of his hopes, that 
be was able to tear himself from his native land. He then 
retired to Avignon, where the residence of the Papal Court 
had drawn immense crowds of the ambitious or discontentec? 
of Italy. He there engaged in the profession which he ha^ 
originally pursued in Florence; and, unable to educate his soi 
in the crowded city of Avignon, he placed him at the school o1 
Carpentras, a small town in its neighborhood. Petrarch here 
not only followed the usual course of elementary studies, but 
soon completing his grammar and rhetoric, advanced to the 
higher classes of Latin. His fondness for study and readiness 
in learning led his friends to form great expectations of his 
success, and, accordingly, as soon as his age would permit, his 
attention was directed to the study of law, as the surest path 
to wealth and honor. But fortunately for posterity, Petrarch 
had already acquired too strong and decided a taste for polite 
letters, to permit his mind to engage with any degree oi' 
pleasure in the subtle distinctions of the codes. * It was no( 
surprising, therefore, that although placed first at the school 
of Montpelier, then at that of Bologna, and allured by some 
interesting points in the study itself, he should view it with 
aversion, and seize the first opportunity of quitting it forever. 
The death of his father, which is placed by some writers abou( 
the year 1826, is supposed to have been the immediate cause 
of his return to Avignon ; and there, having no guide but his 

* One of his biographers atfcribates this passion to an emulation ex- 
cited by the writings of Dante, which were then beginning to attract the 
notice of the learned. — Squarzafichi, vit. Petr. p. 2. 
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own inclination, he abandoned every study for his fayofite 
pursuits. But unhappily for the freedom of his choice, his 
small inheritance had been shamefully wasted by his father's 
executors, and he soon found it necessary to direct his thoughts 
to some additional source of revenue. With this view he 
assumed the clerical robe. But the path of ecclesiastical 
honors was hardly more attractive to his gentle spirit than 
that of the law, and although he enjoyed the protection of 
the Colonnas, he never advanced far in the dignities of the 
church. 

This portion of Petrarch's career has been enlarged up<m 
by all who have undertaken his history ; and some of his 
biographers seem to have believed that the passion for Laura 
was ahnost the only important event of his life. In one point 
of view it is undoubtedly interesting ; for it exerted a power- 
fal influence over his tastes and character, and gave rise to the 
Italian poems by which he is chiefly known. It is di£Scult to 
conceive the warmth and constancy of this pa^ion, and were 
there no other evidence of its reality, than the testimony of 
his verses, we could almost pardon those who view it as a 
poetic fiction. But the same tone of feeling which character- 
izes the Canzoniere, extends to his letters and dialogues, and 
a large portion of his other works. We have not at present 
any means of ascertaining with what feelings he first met its 
approach. But he was not long in perceiving that it was 
destined to prove destructive of his peace ; and the unsettled 
state of his mind, the alternate mixture of hope and fear 
by which he was constantly tormented, are evident as 
much from the manner of his life, as from the tone of bis 

1* 
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verees.* It was not, however, by a weak abandonment of his 
duties that the power of his passion was manifested, for he 
pursued his studies ^and continued the cultivation of his mind 
with unrelaxing industry. But the constant change of resi- 
dence, the firequent attempts to tear himself fix>m Avignon, 
where, however, he constantly returned, the tender strain of 
thought which ran through all his writings, were dear indica- 
tions of a ^ heart ill at ease." 

The first of his tours was made in company with his friend 
and patron James Colonna, to the Bishopric of Lombes.t 
After passing a summer in that place, where the solitude of 
the situation was enlivened by the society of his £riends Lelius 
and Soorates, he again returned to Avignon. There he re- 
9iained tranquil for nearly three years, eagerly embracing 
every occasion to extend his information, not only by means of 
iH^ks, but of the society that was constantly gathered around 
his patron. He thus became acquainted with Richard of 

")(' Readers who are desirous of re-examiniDg this oft-examined question, 
will find one of the prevalent opinions strongly supported in the M6m. 
de FAcad. cited abore. In another, (we believe the 16th voL of the 
same work,) the opinion of the Abb6 de Sade is supported in a very in- 
genious essay upon Laura. The Abb6's opinion (v. M6m. pour la 
"Vw de Petrarque) has been adopted by Tiraboschi and other cele- 
brated critics. But early in the pcesent century it was violently attacked 
by Lord Woodhouselee. We have not been able to procure bis essay, 
but from a few extracts that we have seen, we should suppose that his 
lordship knew more of the spirit of Petrarch, than of that of Petrarch's 
age. 

t It has been asserted that it was during this tour that Petrarch first 
became acquainted with the Provencal poetry; but his long residence in 
a part of France net far distant from the seat of Provencal literature, 
could hardly have left him in ignorance of a poetry that had already 
spread throughout Italy itself. 
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Bury, tutor and ambassador of Edward HL, and with many 
other distingaished men, whose cc»*respondenoe long contin-' 
ued to form one of his greatest pleasures. The conver- 
sation of these friends may perhaps have concurred with 
the unsettled state of his mind in forming a taste for travel- 
ling, which nothing but the infirmities of old age could ever 
overcome. 

About three years after his return from Lombes, he made a 
tour through the north of France, the Netherlands, and along 
the Bhine, and while absent communicated to his friends the 
course and events of this journey, in letters which now form 
one of the most interesting portions of his correspondence. * 
He next directed his steps towards Italy, and the true feeling 
of Italian pride breaks out in the delight with which he says, 
that wherever he wandered and whatever he saw, he found 
nothing to make him ashamed of his native land. For a time 
his passion for travelling was satisfied, and, purchasing a 
small cottage at Yaucluse, in the neighborhood of Avignon, he 
arranged his library there, and established himself in that 
solitude. 

He now engaged in his studies with the ardor of youth. 
He was at a distance from the world, and received no inter- 
ruptions from the cares of society, while the monotony of 
solitude was cheered by the occasional visits of his friends. 
Every hour was a succession of delightful occupations. He 
turned from the grave composition of his moral treatises, to 
study his eclogues or epistles. The retirement of the closet 
was relieved by the fresh air of the valley, and the thousand 

* V. Famil. Lib. I. ep. 3, 4. 
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thoughts and images, that rose from his peculiar situation, 
and from the sweet aspect that nature wore around him, 
were recorded upon his tablets, and at length formed into the 
tender verses of the Canzoniere. Here he composed the 
greatest part of his early sonnets and odes. Many of his let- 
ters were written from here, and beside the Latin dialogues 
and moral treatises, he here commenced his great epic, the 
poem of Africa. * 

Thus far the reputation of Petrarch, although not confined 
to the inCkmediate circle of his friends, had been an indefinite 
expectation of future excellence, rather than the fruit of some 
superior production. For it should not be forgotten that the 
sonnets and odes bj which he is chiefly known in modem 
times, were but little esteemed by the grave and learned of the 
age for which he wrote. Not so with the younger portion of 
society, and especially with those who^felt, or wished to feel, 

* The letter from which we obtain these facts was written in reply 
to a friend, who had attempted to dissuade him from returning to 
Vaucluse. 
, After several observations, he adds the following : — Quod idcirco 
dixerim, ne quis dubitet, me illias rus non spemere, qnod mihi, meisqne 
rebns aptissimnm semper inveni, ubi ssepe caras urbanas, rnstica reqnie 
permatavi, qnod non tantam electione ipsa, sed agrestibus maris et (ut 
spero) solidiore cemento, verbis atque carminibus illustrare pro viribus 
studni. Illic, juvat enim meminisse, Africam meam coepi, tanto impetn, 
tantoqne nisu animi, ut nunc limam per eadem referens vestigia, ipse 
meam audaciam et magna operis fnndamenta, qnodammodo, perhorres- 
cam. Illic et epistolarum utriusque styli, partem non exiguam et pene 
totum Bucolicum carmen absolvi, quam brevi dierum spatio si noris, 
stupeas. — Fam. Lib. VIII. ep. 3. 

Another writer goes still further: — Illic deniqne quicquid fere omni 
aetate composuit aut prsefecit aut incepit, aut scribere cogitavit, eo fait 
in loco. — Yergerias apnd Sqaarzaf. p. 3. 
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the passion which he has so truly depicted. Thej were also 
spreading rapidly through the lower classes, changing, it is 
true, and loeihg a part of their original polish and beautj, as 
thej passed from mouth to mouth among a rude peasantry, but 
silently forming for their author that far-spread and flattering 
reputation, which seems to be the peculiar lot of Italian and 
Grecian poets. 

But the poem of Africa, in which he was engaged, raised 
the expectation of his contemporaries to the highest pitch, and 
upon this he also for a long time placed his hopes of permanent 
reputation. The first verses were hardly known, when the 
attention of the learned, and of the patrons of learning, be- 
came wholly directed to the valley of Vaucluse, * and long 
before the work was completed, the Senate of Rome sent 
him an invitation to receive the laurel crown upon the Capitol. 
While he was yet agitated by the joy of this unexpected hon- 
or, a letter from a friend in Paris urged him to accept the same 
high reward from the university of that city. He hesitated 
for some time between these two invitations, but the advice of 
his friend Colonna concurring with his own veneration for the 
Boman name, at length decided him in favor of the former, f 

♦ The wonder and admiration, which the mere intention of writing a 
poem excited among the scholars of that age, will seem strange to an 
age like oars, so well accustomed to the appearance of heroics, that 
namber volumes instead of books. But according to Tiraboschi, this 
was not the case with our unfortunate forefathers. — Un poema, says he, 
a queir etk era una cosa si rara che doveva destare ammirazione Terse 
I'autore in chiunque udivane il nome. Quindi appena ne corse la fama 
mentre Petrarca non aveane fatta che piccola parte, e appena vedute le 
altre Latine poesie da lui composte, egli divenne Foggetto dell' universale 
maraviglia e per poco non fu credato un uomo divine. 

t Op. Tom. III. p. 3. Tirab. V. p. 455. 
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It was a glorious moment, not for him alone, but for the 
literature, the genius of all ages, when the Boman Senate, 
renewing for a moment its long associations with all that is 
noble in genius or daring in enterprise, placed the wreath of 
laurel upon the brow of Petrarch. The dark clouds which 
hung so thickly over the moral and political horizon, seemed 
for an instant to break awaj, and the shout of the thousands 
who crowded around the Capitol, and filled the avenues of the 
Forum, might have seemed the voice of reviving Rome : re- 
viving, not to roll the dripping wheels of the triumphal car 
along the steep of the Capitol ; not to suspend a new shield 
or lance at the shrine of Capitolinus ; but to place upon the 
bloodless brow of genius the reward of victories, gained in the 
pure field of intellectual exertion, over the ignorance and 
wildness of a barbarous age. 

From this time Petrarch resided more constantly in Italy. 
His reputation procured him the friendship of princes and re- 
publics, as well as of men of letters.* There was hardly a 
court that did not seek to allure him by the most favorable 
ofiers. The republic of Florence endeavored to engage him 
in her new university by the proffer of any chair that he might 
deign to fill ; the Emperor Charles lY. favored him with his 
correspondence, and sought to establish him at his court. He 
was invited by Innocent VL to become apostolic secretary, 
a post to which he had been previously called by Clement VI. 
This pontiff had also held out for him the additional allure- 
ments of ecclesiastical advancement But, too fond of his 
freedom to submit to the confinement of public employment, 
* V. Tiraboschi, Vol. V. Lib. I. cap. 2, passim. 
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be passed from city to city, and from court to court, — now 
simply seeking to gratify his private attachment, and now 
charged with the embassy of some Italian prince.* Twice be 
attempted to act as mediator between the rival republics of 
Grenoa and Venice; be averted the impending wrath of 
Charles IV. frx)m bis friend and protector the Visconti, and by 
his eloquent expostulations, he partly prevailed upon one pon- 
tiff to remove the papal chair to Rome, and contributed pow- 
erfully tQ prepare the mind of another for the same change. 
Were we to follow his history through all the details of this 
period, we should be led from court to court, we should be 
obliged to enumerate all the literary enterprises of the age, the 
search and restoration of ancient manuscripts, the spread and 
cultivation of Greek letters, the introduction of pure taste into 
the study of antiquity, the application of reason and criticism 
to the examination of ancient monuments, and descending to 
minuter details, the history of many inferior undertakings, of 
which he was the origin and the soul. We must, however, 
confine ourselves for the present to a single anecdote, which 
illustrates in a very forcible manner, the estimation in which 
Petrarch was held by his contemporaries.f 
While he was receiving his public examination at the court 

* It b worthy of remark, that many of the principal Italian scholars 
were employed in the most important embassies. Without counting 
Machiavelli, who was a professed politician, Dante alone is said to have 
been fourteen times ambassador. 

t There is a curious statement in a letter of Petrarch, written in reply 
to the invitation to become Secretary to Innocent VI., by which wc 
learn that while he received almost divine honors from some, he was 
thought little better than a magician by others. Vid. Rer. Sen. L. I. 
Ep. 3. 
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of King Robert of Naples, a school-master of Fontremoli, blind 
and enfeebled bj age, hastened to Naples in order to see him. 
Petrarch had already started for Rome, but the report of so 
eztraordinaij an occurrence spread rapidlj through the city, 
and soon reached the ears of the king. It was natural that so 
great a lover of letters should be struck with this burst of en- 
thusiasm, and after having received a confirmation of the 
story from the lips of the old man himself, he supplied him 
with some conveniences for his joumej, and urged him to 
hasten towards Rome, where he might, perhaps, be in time to 
satisfy his curiosity. But here also, the poor old man was too 
late, for Petrarch had already started for France. He re- 
turned to Pontremoli almost broken-hearted with his disap- 
pointment, but had hardly reached home, when he was told 
that Petrarch, instead of returning to Avignon, had stopped at 
Parma. Not discouraged by his former disappointment he 
again set out to seek him, and crossing the Apennines through 
snow and cold, with no support but the arm of his son, and of 
one of his scholars, he at length reached the house in whidi 
Petrarch was lodged. It would be impossible to describe the 
rapture with which he embraced him, listening with ecstasy to 
every word that he uttered, and alternately kissing the hand 
that had written, and the head that had composed such noble 
verses.* After having passed three days in the enjoyment 



♦ Et quotiens patas, sed quid loquor, praesens rebus intereras, quotiens 
filii et discipuli alterius, quo pro filio et quibus ambobus pro vehiculo 
utebatur, manibus sublatis, meum caput osculatus est, quo ilia cogitas- 
sem, quotiens banc dexteram qua ilia scripsissem, quibus se diceret 
yehemeniissime delectatum. Ker. Sen. ut sup. 
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of his society, the old man rettirded home joyful and odd- 
tented.* 

The mind of Petrarch had always been open to religions 
impressions, and even in the earlior periods of his attachment 
to Laura, he seems to have sought relief from his sorrows in 
the offices of devotion. As he advanced in age this feeling con- 
tinued to gain strength, and many letters, composed during the 
last years of his life, bear witness to the resigned and tranqail 
ndnd with which he viewed the approach of death. His 
studies at this perid^ were divided between the Greek and 
Roman classics, and the works of the fathers ; for his strong 
mind, while deeply impressed with the truths of religion, was 
raised ikt above the narrow bigotry which can see no traces 
of its Maker in the productions of a Pagan. His applicatioii 
to study was never relaxed while he had strength to bear the 
ezertioa. To borrow his own words, he hastened his steps as 
he drew nearer to the goal, and believing that much still Tt- 
mained to be done, while his increasing infirmities reminded 
him, from hour to hour, how small a space remained for labor, 
he allowed to sleep and relaxation only that time which the 
weakness of nature imperiously demanded. He arose at mid- 
night, to pray and study, and divided the day between religion 
and literature. But his debility and disease daily increased. 
Frequent fevers slowly undermined his strength, and his body 
seemed to sink under him from hour to hour ; but still his 
mind grew brighter and brighter, and his imagination purer 

• This anecdote is related by Petrarch himself in a letter to one of bis 
friends, in which he attempts to prove that the love of letters does not 
pus unrewarded in their age. Vid. Rer. Sen. Lib. XV. ep. 7. 
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and purer, as sense faded within him. At length, on the 
morning of the eighteenth of July, 1374, he was found dead 
in his study, seated in his chair, with his head reposing as in 
meditation upon the pages of a book.* 

The Italian poems of Petrarch can never be correctly es- 
timated, until some poet shall arise, who, possessing the same 
depth and purity of feeling, can, transfuse into the most har- 
monious form of his native language, the grace and sweetness 
of the original verses. Until then, the enjoyment of the Can- 
xoniere must be confined to the native Italian, and to the few 
who enter enough into the spirit of the language, to catch the 
feeling of the original as well as its sense. The perfect sim- 
plicity and pure nature of its imagery, the variety and rich- 
ness of its. diction, and the arrangement and structure <^ the 
Terse, corresponding so fully to the general character of each 
piece, — now moving with pensive gravity, now chiming to 
the brisk flow of gayer thoughts, like music, that harmonizes 
by its measure to the feelings that its tones have awakened, — 
these are beauties which must escape the observation of the 
early scholar. But every step in the language brings him 
nearer to their spirit Beauties insensibly arise where he 
had thought all was vain expression, truth of feeling breaks 
forth from passages that at first seemed stiff and artificial, 
until, losing sight of the book and the writer in the thrilling 
responses of his own heart, he is borne irresistibly onward 
by the flow of the thoughts and of the verse that embodies them. 

* A Tery good account of Arqua, where the house of Petrarch, the 
diair in which he died and several other relics are presenred, may be 
found in the notes to the fourth Canto of Childe Harold. 
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We have already observed, that the value which Petrarch 
and his contemporaries attached to the Ganzoniere, was far 
from that enthusiastic admiration with which it has been com- 
mented on and studied hj posterity. And this arose, not so 
much from their insensibility to its beauties, as from their ex- 
clusive admiration of the manner of the old classics. His 
odes and sonnets were regarded as the light, although elegant 
relaxations, in which a scholar might unbend his mind without 
derogating too far from the dignity of his profession, while his 
claims to the admiration of posterity were supposed to rest 
ahnost exclusively upon his Latin works.* But this very 
circumstance may have contributed to the real excellence of 
the former. For although the one was labored with greater 
care and formed after the pure models of antiquity, the others 
have caught the real movements of his heart more truly, 
and breathe an unlabored and almost involuntary sweetness ; 
as the harp, when touched by the passing breeze, will utter 
tones of unearthly minstrelsy, which the most perfect science 
can never draw forth. 

The amatory portion of the Ganzoniere possesses two dis- 
tinct characters. During the life-time of Laura, the poet's 
mind has a gayer or rather brighter range of imagery. The 

* Bat Petrarch himself seems, at a later date, to have perceived and 
acknowledged the saperioritj of his Italian poems over all bis other 
works. — Paulas Vergerius scribit habaisse a Calatio Saltiato, qai dice- 
bat ab ipso Petrarcha aadivisse, melias se omnia qu» scripserat factn- 
ram prseter ejas in lingaa vemacala scripta, nbi ingenae fatebatur seip- 
sam in illis vicisse. Verger, apad Sqaarsaf. 

And in one of his own sonnets Petrarch says, that had he believed his 
poems wonld prove so acceptable, he would have increased their number 
and given more polish to the style. Sonn. 253, 2d part 
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oharms of her person float constantly before him. Her " loved 
idea " is mixed with every object, from the soft hue of the 
evening sky, to the deep brown of the rustling forest, from the 
gale that fans his feverish brow, to the stream that lulls by its 
gentle murmurings. All the varying emotions of his soul are 
fully recorded.* We now find him flushed with joy at some 
i»mple mark of favor, now deeply dejected by some act of 
nnusual harshness. At times he laments the fisttal destiny that 
has condemned him to days of hopeless complaint, to nights 
of watchful agony. At others he seems to rejoice in his chains, 
and although fully sensible of the hopelessness of his passion, 
to cherish with anxious solicitude the flame that feeds it And 
Ibroughottt the course of these feelings, the flow of the verse 
ehimes sweetly to the thoughts they record; moving like mu- 
sic at night amid the stillness of some lonely lake, now float- 
ing softly over the unrippled water, now lost amid the rush of 
the rising breezei now broken by the voice of the awakened 
echoes. 

Laura dies ; and here the tone of his sorrow is changed.. 
She is no longer an earthly beauty, whom he can hope to bend 
by his tears, but a spirit of heaven, who has wiped away the 
dross of earthly passion, but still cherishes that pure affection 

* Itaqne per os meum flamma cordis erumpens, miserabili sed (at 
qaidam dixerunt) dalci munnure valles, coelumque complebat. Hine 
ilia valgaria jaTenilium laborum meornm cantica, quorum hodie pudet 
ae poenitet, sed eodem morbo affectis (ut videmus) acceptissima. Fam. 
lib. VUL ep. 3. 

E certo ogni mio studio iu quel temp^era 
Pur di sfogare 11 doloroso core 
In qualche modo. 

Sonnet, 253. 
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by which man is fsometimes drawn back to the image of his 
Maker. She then visits him in dreams, and amid the stiU 
watches of the night, rebukes his vain and sinful sorrow. She 
bids him weep for himself and not for her ; she shows him by 
bright glimpses of heaven, the inexpressible bliss of the state 
to which she has passed, and bids him look with anxions an- 
ticipation for the daj in which he maj be permitted to f<dk)w. 
Hiere is something exceedingly touching in this commnnicm 
with the dead whom we have loved, in this affection which 
even from heaven can look back upon the sad footsteps of 
the dear ones left behind, and cheer by friendly words and 
soothing visions the grief which none but itself can feel to be 
vain. 

The style also of the second part seems to have changed in 
accordance with the feelings of the mourner. The movement 
oi the verse is solemn and slow ; a softer and purer strain of 
lament swells up from the heart ; we are led to the solitary 
grave ; we seek in vain for the form that was once so lovely, 
but which is now mingled and lost amid the common dust at 
oor feet ; at times a voice from heaven breaks in upon the 
stillness of night ; a heavenward aspiration arises from the 
kme and stricken soul ; while the imagery, shaded with the 
same deep coloring, soflens and deepens and harmonizes the 
whole. 

But these expressions of feeling, although beautiful from 
their illustrations and truth to nature, never approach the 
penetrating analysis of the mind, which may be found in 
some later schools of poetry. They are brought before us 
in a few rapid sketches, not drawn in the fulness of their fear- 

2* 
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ftil reality ; entwined around some lovely object in nature, not 
ehilling the heart by their lonely despair ; we see the heaving, 
the agitation of the waves on the sur&ce, but cannot discover 
the mighty arm that stirs them up from the foundation. Hence 
we rise from the Canzoniere, with a sofl tinge of tender mel- 
ancholy, but never oppressed by the weight of sorrow ; with 
a t^ar glistening in the eye, or stealing in silence down the 
cheek, but never with the heart wrought up to that fearful ex- 
citement, which follows the reading of the Eobbers, the Cor- 
fair, or Werther. In the most touching complaints of Pe- 
trarch we find, if not a gleam of hope, at least, the melanchdy 
smile of resignation ; the utterance of his feelings seems in a 
measure to relieve him from their pressure, and even when he 
csaJUls upon death as his only friend, we feel, that although grief 
may hasten its approach, the 8u£Perer will never anticipate 
tbeUow. 

It will be evident, even from this imperfect sketch, that the 
chief merit of the Canzoniere must lie in the choice of imagery 
and expression, and in the adaptation of its verse to a natural 
flow of tender thought Elegance of expression, which is to 
important a part of all poetry, is peculiarly essential to lyric 
verse. The short compass of an ode or sonnet will not admit 
of the compression of many ideas, much less of their full de- 
velopment. It is only by seizing some pleasing thought, and 
adapting to it the embellishment of appropriate imagery, that 
the poet can fix our attention. However beautiful the leading 
idea, it is far from being the principal object in the piece. It 
is in its connection with some beautiful object in natural scene- 
ry, with some kvely form of the poet's £EUicy, in its power to 
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touch some hidden chord of our own sympathies, that the force 
and interest of the sonnet consist. Hence it must he the ex- 
pression of our passing feelings, flowing ahnost spontaneouslj 
from their own deep sources, taking its tone from the impulses 
within, seldom exciting deep emotions, but sometimes mas- 
tering the heart, by a few bold images and vigorous expres- 
sions. 

The illustration of these remarks may be found upcm every 
page of the Gan^oniere. As far as propriety of expression 
depends upon the choice and arrangement of words, Petrarch 
is a remarkable instance of pure taste.* Receiving the lan- 
guage almost immediately irom the rough but vigorous pen of 
Dante, he contributed greatly toward giviz^ it that sweetness 
and harmony, which have so long been considered its leading 
characteristics. And there k no fact more remarkable in the 
whole compass of literary history, than that scarcely two ob- 
solete words can be found in his Italian poems ;t so truly did 
he judge the genius of his native tongue, and so exquisite was 
the taste with which he selected, arranged and polished its co- 
pious vocabulary. 

* It should be remembered that the merit of Petrarch does not consist 
simply in the proper use of a vocabulary, already formed and fixed by 
polished usage, but in the selection of appropriate expressions, from the 
variety of an unsettled language. One proof of his superior taste in 
this respect is his rejecting the custom of mingling foreign words with 
those which are purely Italian, a custom universal among his contem- 
poraries and predecessors in the literary world. V. Crescembeni della 
Volg. Poes. Vol. I. p. 363. 

And though perhaps the tante is somewhat too strong, Monti was 
unquestionably the best judge of tjie two. 

t Asserted by Denina Vic della Letterat, denied by Monti. — Dial. 
Y. I. p. 125 — tante ne morirono del Boccaccio, tante pin del Fetrarca. 
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In judging of epithets and expressions, however, we should 
always hear in mind that this, of all the beauties of speech, is 
the most exposed to the influence of time. A phrase maj be 
vigorous or beautiful in one age or one countiy, from the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which it arose, while at a short inter- 
val either of time or space its beauty becomes unintelligible, 
or its power is lost True excellence of thought will always 
bear the rigor of critical examination, but many of the 
beauties of expression are strictly conventional, and thus are 
soon worn by familiar usage. Hence we pass over many deli- 
cate images which the quick imagmation of the poet has con- 
nected with particular words, and read with comparative 
coldness many elegant phrases which use has made familiar to 
our minds, although when first employed in the verse before 
us, they shone with all the freshness of youthful beauty. 

The Italian scholar will find a beautiful specimen of propri- 
ety of language combined with strength and richness of dic- 
tion, in the ode supposed to have been addressed to Cola di 
Bienzi. 

Spirto gentil che qnelle membra reggi. 

The same qualities will be found, although in a less degree, 
in the following sonnet The movement of the verse is re- 
markably full aud grave, corresponding with the loneliness of 
the heart it so beautifully describes. 

Solo e pensoso i piili deserti campi 
Yo misnrando a passi tardi e lenti ; 
E gli occhi porto per f uggii-e intenti 
Dore Testigio nman Farena itampi. 
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Altro schermo non troro che mi scftropi 
Dal manifesto accorger delle genti, 
Perche negli atti d'allegrezza spenti, 
Di faor si legge com' io dcntro avvampi. 

Si ch'io mi credo omai, che monti e piagge 
E/fiami e selve sappian di che tempre 
Sia la mia vita ch' ^ celata altniL 

Ma pur li aspre yie, ne si selvagge, 
Cercar non so, ch'amor non yenga sempre 
Ragionando con roeco ed io con lai. 

" Alone and pensive, the deserted strand 
I wander o'er with slow and measured pace, 
And shun with watchful eye the lightest trace 
Of human foot, imprinted on the sand. 

I find, alas ! no other resting-place 
From the keen eve of man ; for in the show 
Of outward joy, it reads upon my face 
The traces of the flame tliat bums below. 

And thus, at length, each leafy mount and plain, 
Each wandering stream and shady forest know. 
What others know not, all my life of pain. 

And love, as through the wildest tracts I go, 
Comes whispering in my ear his tender strain. 
Which I with trembling lip repeat to him again.** 

The same idea is finely enlarged apon in one of the sweet- 
est odes of the Canzoniere. And it may here be observed, 
that the longest of Petrarch*s pieces are generally the best 
His feelings seem to gather strength as he warms with his 
sabject, and ideas which at first rise coldly and singly in his 
mind, flow onward, warming at every step, gathering new 
strength firom every object, drawing in imagery fix>m every 
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source, nndl the mind and heart of the writer himself seem 
to roll on with the full current of collected thought 

The following verses, with which the ode commences, will 
show with what richness of expression and imagery he giyes 
the charms of variety to ideas that his o¥m verses have ren- 
dered familiar. ^ 

Di pensier in pensier, di monte in monte, 
• Mi gaida amor, ch'ogni segnato calle 

Flroyo contrario alia tranqoilla vita. 
Se'n solitaria piaggia rivo o fonte 

Se*n fra duo poggi siede ombrosa valle ; 

Iti s'acqueta Talma sbigottita : 
' E come amor I'invita, 

Or ride, or piange, or teme, or s*assicnra : 

El Yolto, che lei segne oy'ella 11 mena, 

Si tarba e rasserena, 

E in an esser picciol tempo dura : 

* From thought to thought, from mount to mount, 
Love guides me on ; each beaten way 
From life's calm tenor leads astray. 

But if I meet a lonely stream or fount, 
Or 'twixt two gentle slopes a shady vale, 
My troubled spirit finds relief. 
And there, obedient to its chief, 
|7ow weeps, now smiles, or hopes or trembles now \ 

While o'er my face, which still her will obeys, 
Or joy, or sorrow plays. 
Fast changing with the thoughts that move below.' 

The following verses exhibit a beautiful contrast between 
the bright aspect of nature and the solitude of the heart ; 
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haes that glow, charms that pass brightly before the physical 
eje, but which cannot penetrate the frozen sources of feeling 
within. 

Zefiro toma e'l bel tempo rimena, 
E i fiori, e Ferbe sua dolce fainiglia ; 
E garrir Progne, e pianger Filomena ; 
E primayera Candida e rermiglia. 
Bidono i prati, el ciel si rasserena ; 
Gioye si rallegra di mirar sua figlia ; 
L'aria, e Tacqaa, e la terra e d'amor piena : 
Ogni animal d'amar si riconslglia. 
Ma per me, lasso, tomano i pi^ grayi 
Sospiri, che dal cor profondo tragge 
Qaella ch'al ciel sene port6 le chiayi. 
E cantar aagellette, e fiorir piagge, 
E'n belle donne oneste atti soayi 
Sono un deserto e fere aspre seWagge. 

* The soft west wind retnming, brings again 
Its loyely family of herbs and flowers ; 
Progne's soft twitter, Philomela's strain, 
And the gay dance of springtide's rosy honrs. 

And joyously o'er eyery hill and plain 

Glows the bright smile that greets them from above, 
While the warm spirit of reviving love 
Breathes in the air and murmurs from the main. 

But tears and rending sighs, which gushingly 
Pour from the secret fountains of my heart. 
Are all that spring returning brings to me ; 

And in the modest smile, or glance of art, 
The song of birds, the bloom of heath and tree, 
* A desert's rugged tract and savage forms I see.' 

There is no species of poetical embellishment that requires 
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SO pure a taste, and such sound judgment, as the introduction 
of the stream and the forest and the bird that warbles in its 
shade, to a share of our own feelings. When the heart is 
cold and the fancy unexcited, such images seem extravagant 
and lifeless. We catch not the tone of feeling which gives 
life to whatever meets the eye. It is like the soft strain of a 
pensive air in an hour of revelry, or the thrilling notes of the 
clarion when exhausted nature is fainting for repose. Yet 
every one, who has associated a strong passion with some fa- 
vorite scene, will feel that this is the natural language of the 
heart The thought of a dear object will be dearer amid the 
scenes that she has loved, and the wind that has " breathed 
through her lattice " will come softer and sweeter to the brow. 
How naturally does imagination, when warmed by the view 
of some venerable ruin, spread over its barren walls the rich 
drapery of other days, and summon up the forms and awaken 
the voices with which it was once enlivened. It is but a step 
further to call upon the mossy stone for the tale of its youth, 
or to believe that the air around you is still warmed by the 
breath of those whose memory makes it dear. 

But even this is extravagant, if we view it only through 
the cold medium of judgment. The air cannot breathe, the 
stone cannot speak, and the ivy drapery of the walls cannot 
be exchanged for their original embellishments. But for such 
an eye there is no form of beauty in the evening sky, no 
soothing voice in the whispered hymns of the forest It is 
useless to scan the poetry of passion with the cold eye of un- 
impassioned reason. Our moments of truest poetic feeling 
are those of deepest excitement ; not always of an excitement 

\ 
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that arouses the energies of the mind, and acts upon its pro- 
foundest sensibilities, but of one which sometimes speaks in 
low tones to the softer senses of our nature, and stirs with a 
gentle touch the deep sources of passion. 

Now we are too apt to forget, that the poetry of feeling is 
the language of this excitement, — a language that flows natu- 
rally and freely from the depths of the soul, although a chill 
often spreads over it from the unmoved sympathies of the 
reader. What the true poet writes with feeling he has often 
felt in agony, and although, when he calls upon the grove and 
the stream to witness his sufferings, it may seem to us the lan- 
guage of embellishment, it is for him the warm expression oT 
real etnotions. 

We find repeated examples of this imagery in the verses oT 
Petrarch, varying, however, according to the nature of his. 
own feelings ; sometimes pursuing the rapid current with ea- 
vions eye, at others seeking with jealous haste, the solitude of 
the desert ; now linked with some beautiftd form of natural 
scenery, now responding to the soft notes of the melancholy night- 
ingale ; while every image that arises in the mind receives the 
coloring of that mind, its warmth, its purity, and its tenderness* 

While passing near the sources of the Rhone on his way to 
Avignon, the sight of a stream, whose waters would flow ftom 
bis eye to murmur around the footsteps of Laura, called forth 
the following sonnet, — light and easy in its movement, al- 
though not characterized by any great depth either of thougbt 
or of feeling. 

Bapido fiame ; che d' alpettre vena 
Bodendo intomOf onde'l too nome prendi, 
8 
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Notte e di meoo desioso scendi 

Ot* Amor me, te sol natnra mena ; 
Yattene imianzi : il tao oorso non frena 

N^ stanchezza, n^ sonno : e pria che rendi 

Sno dritto al mar ; fiso, i!i si mostri, attendi, 

L'erba piCi verde, e l*aria pii!i serena. 
Ivi ^ qnel nostro vivo e dolce sole, 

Ch* adoma e^nfiora la toa riva manca ; 

Forse, (0 che spero !) il mio tardar le dole. 
Baciale *1 piede, e la man bella e bianca : 

Dille : H badar sia'n Tece di parole : 

Lo spirto 6 pronto, mala carae ^ stanca. 

' Swift current, that from rocky Alpine vein, 
Gathering the tribute to thy waters free, 
MoVst joyous onward night and day with me, 
Where nature leads thee, me loves tyrant chain ; 

Boll freely on, nor toil nor rest restrain 
Thine arrowy course; but ere thou yieldest in 
The tribute of thy waters to the main. 
Seek out heaven's purest sky, earth's deepest green ; 

There wilt thou find the soft and living beam, 
That o'er thy left bank sheds its heavenly ra3rs ; 
If unto her too slow my foots^ps seem, 

(While by her feet thy lingering current strays, 
Forming to words the murmurs of its stream) 
Say that the weary flesh the willing soul delays.' 

The following verses have a far sweeter flow, with a deep 
tone of tender melancholj. Thej were written afler the death 
of Laura. 

Qnel rosignuol, che si soave piagne 
Forse suoi figli, o sua cara consorte, 
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Di dolcezza empie il cielo e le campagne 
Di taote note si pietose e scorte; 
E tatta noUe par, che m*accompagne, 
E mi rammente la mia dora aorte. 

'Yon nightingale, whose mehincholy strain 

Laments his tender jonng, or partner dear, 

Poors sweetly through the mellow air and plain, 
His thousand notes, so mournful and so clear: 

And through night's lonely watches flowing near, 

They wake the huried memory of my pain/ 

This also is full of grace and that tender melancholj which 
was so nataral to him. 

Sweet little hird that slowly passing on, 
Weepest the memory of thy morning pride, 
With night and chilling winter at thy side. 
And all the joyous months of summer gone : 

if my hreast, its deep set sorrows speaking — 
lake thine own sorrows— could rereal to thae, 
"With gentle wing this monmAil bosom seeking, 
Thou*st come to share thy sad lament with me. 

But falling leaves and twilight's gathering gloom, 
The thought of sweet and bitter hours recalling. 
Invite my spirit to commune with thee. 

The following piece is porelj devotionaL 

I TO piangendo i miei passati tempi, 

1 quai posi in amar cosa mortale 
Senza levarmi a toIo, avend'io Tale, 
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Per dar forse di me non bassi esempi. 
To, che vedi i miei mali indegni ed empi, 

Re del cielo inTisibile, immortale; 

Soccorri all' alma disviata e frale, 

El sQo difetto di tua grazia adempL 
Sicchd g'io yissi in gaerra ed in tempesta, 

Mora in pace ed in porto ; e se la stanza 

Fn vana, almen sia la partita onesta. 
A qnel ppco di viver, che m* avanza, 

Ed al morir degni esser tua man presta; 

To sai ben, che'n altrui non ho speranza. 

*In tears I trace the memoiy of the days, 

When every thonght was bent on human lore, 

Nor dared direct its eager flight above, 

And seek (as heaven designed) a nobler praise. 
0, whilst thine eye my wretched state surveys, 

Invisible, immortal king of heaven ! 

Unto my frail and erring soul be given 

To gather strength in thy reviving rays. 
So that a life, mid war and tempest past, 

A peaceful port may find; and close at last. 

On Jesus's breast, its years of vanity. 
And when at length thy summons sets me free, 

O may thy powerful arms, around me cast. 

Support the fainting soul, that knows no trust but thee.' 

Mingled with the amatory verses of the Canzoniere, there 
are a few noble odes, which breathe a purer feeling, and flow 
in a more elevated strain than individual love can ever in- 
spire. These are the tributes to the sad state of his beloved 
Italy ; verses in which the love of country speaks boldly and 
fearlessly, while the pride of andent power weeps bittei^ 
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over the bleeding remains of the Empire. There is a bold- 
ness in the tone with which he addresses the rulers of his 
ooontrj, a confidence in the parity and elevation €i his views, 
which give to every word the weight of an oiade. We listen 
to him, as to the sighs of a favorite child beside the tomb, 
that is closing over the lifeless remains of his parent What- 
ever affectaticm of feeling he may have been guilty of in other 
pieces, there is surely none here. Every word comes wann 
from the soul. Every thought seems to rise up fit»n the 
swelling heart. The imagery itself seems to be the resource 
of an excess of feeling, which plain language is too feeble to 
express. And the truth of observation, the sincerity of c(m- 
viction with which he describes the wrong, and pcmits out the 
remedy, correspond to the general warmth (ji his expostula- 
tions. The noble ode, which he composed upon the approach 
of the emperor, should be engraven upon the mind of every 
Italian. It opens with an address to Italy, and an invocation 
to the Saviour. 

' Mine own Italia, althoogh words be vain, 

The deadly wonnds to heal, 

Whidi scattered o'er thy lovely form I see, 

Tet some relief my bleeding heart may feel, 

In forming snch a strain 

As all thy trembling sons expect from me. 

Bnler of heaven, I torn to thee : 
O may the love, that led thee once to earth, 
Tom to thine own beloved land, thine eyes; 
See where she lowly lies. 

See from what trivial cause, what cmel wars have birth. 
And o'er each hardened sonl 
8* 
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In Mars* stern fetters bound, 

O spread with gentle hand thy soft control^ 

And feebly tho* it sound, 

Ponr thro* my humble voice thy holy spirit round.* 

Then addresBing himself to the divided mlers of Itaty, he 
^kserihes in a few energetic words, which we know noi how 
10 tnm^tete) the miserable omdition to which their own divis- 
iofts and the intervention of foreign power had redaced them. 
He pdnts to the Alps, the barriers whidi nature had raised 
hr their proteetion, but which their own short-sighted ambi* 
tkMi had broken down, and with a deep burst of indignation 
turns back to their former trophies of victory w<m from their 
pfesent lUlers. There is nothing ^ore beant^l in the wfaoie 
range of lyric poetry, than the melancholy flow of the verse, 
in which, speaking of the 'cdlected flood of des^ts strange^'* 
he atkHy what hope there can be fer those who are thus sink*- 
11^ under the blows of their brethren. Suddenly turning 
from the contemplation of these miserable divisions, and of 
the clouds that cast their dark shadows over the future, he 
breaks forth in a most touching-appeal to the home of his birth, 
the last shroud of his parents, by which, at least, although 
every other inducement should &il, the spirit of ancient Bome 



♦ gathered flood 

Of deserts strange — \ 

Our lovely fields to overflow — 

If our own hands 

Sueh ruin bring, 

Who shall escape, or who arrest the blow ? 
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should again be aroused to cart <^ the fatal load that bows 
it to the earth.* The last stanza, flowing in a less animated, 
but noble and dignified strain, is an exhortation to the emperor 
to hush the busy spirit of hatred and envy, and doTOte to the 
worthier end of securing the peace and union of Italy, that time 
which is too often passed in the selfish gratification of indi- 
vidual passions 

In so large a collection of poems, chiefly devoted to the 
expresskm of one absorbing feeling, it would be unnatural to 
iui^pose that all parts should be unifiMinly perfect Our feel- 
ings are not all equally fitted for expression, and the language 
that should clothe them not always at our command. The 
poet must sometimes feel deeply where he can find no ade* 
qnate expression for his feelings, and the mind ^w wkk 
thoughts that grow cold in the utterance. Acoordini^, w« 
find many eold verses and frigid conceits mingled with true 
bursts of feeling, and even some entire pieces remarkaUe only 
fyr skill of versification. Happily, however, they bear a very 
small proportion to the true expressions of nature. Nodearer 
proof of this can be required, than what is furnished by the 
influence, whidi the Canzoniere has always exerted upon 
Italian poetry. Few literary histories record a greater varie* 
ty of striking revolutions, than the literary history of Italy. 

* Is not this the tod 

Which first my infant footsteps trod 1 

Ah ! is not this the downy nest 

Where life's first years were sweetly norst} 

My native land — my weary spirit's trust: 

A mother ever tender, erer mild, 

On whose kind lap my fkther— mother rest! 
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Commencing at the birth of the language, with the wild and 
vigorous poem of Dante, the occasional roughness of versifi- 
cation and irregularity of diction were polished and corrected 
bj the purer taste of Petrarch. Here, as the natural conse- 
quence of causes, whose origin we shall soon have occasion to 
observe, the taste of men of letters again turned back to the 
Latin classics. During the long interval of nearly a century, 
that elapsed between the death of Petrarch and the manhood 
ci Lorenzo de' Medici, the progress of Italian poetry had 
ceased, and the cultivation of native literature given place to 
the schools of phUosophy, and an unsuccessful imitation of 
Latin verse. With Lorenzo the taste for Italian poetry again 
revived, and together with it were revived the honors of Pe- 
trarch. The Canzoniere began once more to pass from mouth 
to mouth, and to dispute the pahn with Horace and GatuUos. 
AAer a long and glowing period of noble productions, ushered 
in by the classic taste of Poliziano, enlivened by the irregu- 
larly beautiful descriptions of Ariosto, and stamped at last by 
the solemn impress of the Jerusalem, the pure spirit of poetry 
yielded before another foe, the fanciful conceits and studied 
antithesis of the Secehtisti. And here Petrarch again dis- 
appears from the stage, but at the first dawn of reviving 
taste, the poets of Italy return once more to the father of 
lyric verse, to seek in his pages purity of style, chaste ele* 
gance of imagery, with all the simpler graces of natural 
thought And never have they returned to this model, with- 
out a correspondent change in the character of their produc- 
tions. Nature and feeling again resume their place at the side 
of the Canzoniere ; the heart is again thrilled with the language 
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of true patriotism, and the eye (wce more wet with the tear of 
tinafiected sensibility. * 

The Trionfi of Petrarch are not generally so much admired, 
as the sonnets and odes. They are a sort of poetical vision, 
in which the praises of Laura are blended with the triumphs 
of Love, of Chastity, of Death, of Fame, of Time, and of the 
Divinity ; a species of composition, which is supposed to have 
originated among the Proven9al poets. They are written in 
terza rima, often less polished than the verses of the Canzo- 
niere, but sometimes approaching the vigorous diction of 
Dante, f The long catalogue of names collected finom ancient 
history and mythology is highly characteristic €i the period 
in which the work was written, but is wholly unsuited to the 
taste of our own. Yet some of these are accompanied by 
bold sketches of character, — verses in which a prominent 
trait is made to represent the whole person, while a few vig- 
orous expressions form a perfect painting to the mental eye. 
The passages in which he describes the characteristics of 
love, the nature and play of his own feelings, or where his 
imagination is warmed by some scenic description, which, as 
he writes, grows clearer and brighter to the eye of &ncy» 
are among the best, if not decidedly the best, of his poems. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more beautiful than the last half of 
the third Capitolo of the Triumph of Love, and the whole of 

*y. Crescembeni De* Comment, int. alia Stor. della Yolg. Poes. 
Vol I. pp. 118, 119, 120. 

Denina Vic. della Lett. Parte III. pass. 

t The occasional roughness of the Trionfi is not to be attributed to 
the taste of Petrarch; bat to his death, that left them incomplete. 
Sqnarzaf. Vit Pet 7. 
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the Triumph of Death. Bat the chief qaalities of these po- 
ems, (except that they possess greater vigor of conception and 
fierce of expression) stce the same as those of the Canzoniere; 
the same iendemess of feeling, the same quick perception of 
the delicate sympathies between the external world and the 
world within, the same richness of expression and brilliancy 
of &ncy. 

The following verses are from the Trionfi-della Morte, 
Gap. 1. 

Where are their treasures, where their honors now? 

The jewelled sceptre and the glittering crown, 

Or parple glories of the mitred brow ? 

O wretched I when on human joys alone 

We found our hopes I and yet who builds not there? 

Tho' disappointment chill and reason frown 1 

blindly bent on unavailing care ! 

Drawn one by one to your maternal clay. 

Your very names have vanished light as air. 

And of the thousand toils that marked your way. 

Let him, who best those cares and tolls hath known. 

Find one that doth not each fond hope betray. 

What though all nations to your will bow down j 

For you their tributary treasures fill, 

Whose eager will their ruin urges on ? 

When the wild tumult of the strife is still, 

And land and treasure by your blood are won, 

Far sweeter seem the gently flowing rill. 

And humble hut each peasant calls his own. 

\Ve have thus far followed the course of Petrarch, through 
the productions which he seems to have composed in obedi- 
ence to the promptings of his own genius ; we must now (al- 
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tlioagh wi& a harried pen) trace his footsteps along the path 
to which his judgment and his reason directed him. 

It should not be forgotten that the spirit of his age was di- 
rected to the study of philosophy and the Latin classics, rather 
than to the cultivation of a native literature. Nor is it un- 
worthy €i remark, that the first who gave this impulse to 
modem taste, were among those whom we now venerate as 
the fathers of modem literature; not indeed^ for a successful 
imitation of the classics whom they admired so highly, but 
fi>r producdons formed in the style of their own age, and 
breathing its wild, irregular spirit. 

A passion for Latin literature was closely connected with 
Petrarch's first attachment to letters. While his companions 
at Carpentras were following the beaten track of the minor 
Latin writers, he had already overcome the chief difficulties 
of the language, and was leaming to enjoy the beauties of 
(Scero and of Livy. The study of law, far from supplanting 
this taste, did not even retard its development. While his 
instructors supposed him engaged in the codes, he was secret- 
ly bending over the more congenial pages of Cicero ;> and 
even the allusions to old manners and monuments, which he 
met in his legal studies, served as new excitements to the cul- 
tivation of his natural taste. 

A taste so strong and decided, combined with the most as- 
piring ambition, found unusual incitements to exertion in the 
peculiar state of Latin literature. Although great veneration 
was felt for the classics by those who knew anything of their 
works, yet even the literary men of the age had fallen into 
some singular mistakes conceming them. Petrarch carried on 
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a oorrespondenoe in the name of the Bishop of Lombes, with 
a celebrated professor of law, who, not content with his legal 
deputation, aspired also to the name of scholar. In this he 
ridicules the anachronisms and gross errors of every descrip- 
tion, into which his correspondent was oonstantlj falling. 
Even the wise Eang Robert was not wholly free from the er* 
xoneous views of the age, and he was long suspicious of the 
character, and neglectful of the works of Virgil. When 
scholars and their patrons are led into such errors as these, it 
if dear that the means of correcting them aro very rare* 
And in fact, the works of most classic writers, contained in 
scarce manuscripts, and seldom found united, were in them- 
selves an object of eager research. A tract of Cicero might be 
found entire in a library of Italy, a few orations in some city 
of .Flanders, a portion of Quinctilian or Livy in some oonveat 
c{ France or Spain : but to unite and compare and correct 
these scattered fragments, and give them the form and con- 
venience of a regular collection, was a task that required not 
money and leisure alone, but indefatigable industry, and an 
indomitable zeal in the pursuit of letters. 

Petrarch engaged in this research with all the energies of 
his soul. He spared no expense in securing the assistance of 
others, for money was of no value to him when it could be 
exchanged for books. He employed professed copyists ; he 
sent into different countries for particular works, not always, 
indeed, with the hope of finding them, but generally with the 
expectation of obtaining some important manuscript No 
friend was ever permitted to leave him for a tour, or for busi- 
ness, or even to return to his own country, without a charge 
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to remember the wants of his collection, and particulaiiy to 
search for the writings of Cicero. Bj his infloence, manj 
were induced to engage in the same pursuit, and whether oo» 
operating with his views, or consulting more directly their 
private interest, they all contributed to the preservation and 
maltipljing of the copies of classic authors. Nor was it by 
words and exhortations alone, that Petrarch animated his 
friends in this pursuit His own activity in collecting and 
copying, was a bright example to his most zealous fbUowers. 
During his various journeys, he kept constantly in view the 
discovery of his &vorite manuscripts. While on a journey to 
Borne, he discovered a part ci the works of Quinctilian, and 
in a letter from Flanders, he complains that he could hardly 
find in the rich dty of Liege, a little yellow ink to copy a few 
orations €i Cicero. A manuscript of Virgil of his copying 
18 still preserved in the Ambrosian library of Mian ; and in 
the Laurentian €i Florence may be seen two beautiful copies 
of CScero's Epistles, one of the Familiar Correspondence, the 
other of the letters to Atticus, — both written by the same 
indefatigable hand.* 

But the task of copying formed a very small part of his la* 
bors. The ignorance and presumption of former oc^yists had 
introduced gross corruptions into the texts of many anthon, 
and disfigured them so much, that, according to Petrarch, the 
writers themselves would have been at a loss to distinguish 
them. The labors of the editor have been so long fisuniliar 
to modem readers, that they no longer come before us sur- 

^ In this department Petrarca had been preceded by the celebrated 
Lanfranc Y. Qingneni Hist Lit d* It., 1 1, ch. IL p. 126-7. 
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itmnded with bewildering perplexities ; bat for Petrarch, the 
path was new and encambered with every species of obstruc-^ 
tk>n. There were no fixed principles, no established cancHis, 
no standard in short, that he could follow, but the dictates of 
his own taste and judgment The dignity of the laborer in- 
creasing in pn^rtion to the difficulty and importance of his 
tadc, most writers have looked upon this as one of the proud- 
est monuments of Petrarch's gloiy. The fourth letter of the 
second book De Senectute contains a fine spedmen of his criti- 
cal skill, — not, indeed, such acuteness and strength of argu- 
ment as would command the attention of a modem scholar, 
but a degree of thought and observation, almost wholly un- 
known to his credulous contemporaries. 

A passion for history was the natural companion of such re- 
searches. And the fondness with which Petrarch pursued 
this study, would be evident from his letters alone, had we not 
the clearer testimony of his own compositions. In this study, 
also, he w|U9 distinguished by the judgment with which he 
weighed the conflicting testimony of ancient writers, forming 
his opinion according to the authority of the historian, and the 
probability of his narrative. Nor was he content with the 
testimony of books alone ; the ancient monuments, which have 
proved so useful to modem historians, were at an early period 
studied by him as sources of historical evidence, and the first 
collection of medals, of which we find mention in literary his- 
tory, was that which he presented to the Emperor Charles 11.* 

We dwell with pleasure upon this portion ci Petrarch's 
history, for it is the clearest record of his bold and energetic 
♦ Tirab. V. 104. 
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nund, qaaUties willingly oonoeded to him, it is trae, bj all 
who have studied the literary history (ji his age, but wluch 
hundreds who can repeat the story of Laura, would neTW 
think of attributing to her lover. 

We possess a curious proof of the poetical mithunatm which 
Petrarch carried into the driest part of his researches, in the 
letters which he addressed to Cicero, and Homer, and others 
of the old classics. The feeling itself, the desire to hold Bome 
direct communication, some interchange of thought, with those 
from whom we learn to think and to express our thou^ts, has 
undoubtedly been shared by every enthusiastic scholar. But, 
there are few, we believe, who have thusoverlei^ied in imagi- 
nation the bounds of time, and attempted to form, in the si- 
lence of their own studies, a communion with the dead. The 
number of these letters is small ; the edition before us con- 
tains only five, two to (Scero,one to Seneca, one to Livy,and 
one to Yarro ; but there are others in manuscript in tUe Eu- 
ropean libraries, and some have been already published by the 
Abbe de Sade. 

We are not aware that any proof of Petrarch's progress in 
Greek literature, is to be found in the influence of this study 
upon his own writings. But we find the clearest evidence of 
the ardor with which he engaged in it, in various parts of his 
works,* and especially in some letters in which he laments 
the loss of his instructor Barlaamo, by which he was left upon 
the very threshold of the study.f 

It would, however, be unjust to confine within these narrow 
bounds of research, the course and the ^its of Petrarch's 

♦ Opere, p. 34S. t Var. EpUt 20. 
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classical studies. The pure and harmonious dictioa of his 
Italian poems, of which the language of his age o(mtained no 
model, must be in part attributed to his constant study of the 
most correct and harmonious of the Latin poets. While an 
extensive correspondence bears witness to the social qualities 
of his hearty a long series of laborious Latin compositions amplj 
testifies to the unwearied rigor of his mind. But authors are 
generally judged by those productions which possess a perma- 
nent interest, without regard to the views or <^inions <^ their 
contemporaries. And thus many works of Petrarch, which 
display in the dearest light his profound researdi, his union 
of the study of man with the study of books, and the rich 
moralxjualities which adcmied his heart, are wholly lost to the 
greater part of modem readers. 

A full examination of these works would carry us too far 
for an essay. We shall therefore ccmdude with a brief sketdi 
of theb in the order in which they are arranged in the edition 
of Basle. The first that we meet is Uie ^nsUe to JPMert^; 
a short and, we believe, one of the earliest specimens of auto- 
biography. The simple and modest style of a part of these 
pages, would remind the reader of the beautiful sketch by 
Hume, but there is an occasional elevation of tone and con- 
sdous dignity of reflection, which could be better cc»npared 
with the more pretending memoir of Gibbon. 

De remecUis tUnusqusforHuuB. 

A moral treatise in two bodu, in whidi many questions 
that relate to human happiness are discussed in a series of 
dialogues. 
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Dt vita soUtancu Libri duo. 

In thk woriL Petrarch indulges in yerj firee remarks upon 
the Tices of the great; and on this account, during his Hfe, he 
communicated it to only two of his most intimate friends. 

De oHo JRdigwiorum. Libri duo. 

De vera Sapientia. Diaiogi duo. 

Dt cofntemjptu Mundi. DidL 3. 

These three dialogues pass between Petrarch and St. Au- 
gustine. They throw great light upon many of his opinions as 
well as upon some points of his history. 

In speaking collectively of these moral Treatises, Tiraboschi 
obsenres, that although they contain many ascetic reflections, 
and particularly the De cont. Mund. which seems to be an 
imitation of the sincere and humble confessions of St Augus- 
tine, yet they bear strong marks not only of a diligent study 
of the works of the dd philosq>hers, but of the richer volume 
of human nature. And it may be added, that the reader will 
find in these many of the ideas and opinions which dignify the 
pages of more modem productions. 

Psalnd poeniteniiales. 7. 

De RepiMica opUme administranda. 

De officio et virtutibus imperatoriis. 

Rerum MBmoarcmdarum. lAh. 4 

In this work he follows the manner of Valerius Mazimus, 
selecting a quality or habit and illustrating it by examples 
from ancient and modem history. In the first chapter of the 
first boc^ he describes the manner in which many distin- 
guished men passed their leisure hours. In the second he 
treats of study and learning. In the first chapter of the se- 

4* 
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oond book, he has collected many remarkaUe instaiioes of 
great menxny— in the second of genius, and thus he omtin- 
nes throughout the work. Many <^ these illustrations are 
interesting, and thej are occasicmally interspersed with a val- 
uable remark or beautiful idea. 

Vttarum Virorum iUuitrium BpUome. 

This consists of sketches and traits of character rather than 
exact narrations. It was left incomplete by Petrarch, and 
a large portion was added after his death by Lobardus St- 
richius. 

The remaining pages of the first yolnme c<»itain seTeral 
captions and small treatises, which it is unnecessary io enu- 
merate here. We must however be allowed one ezceptkHi 
in &vor of the Itinerarium Syriacum,* in which the coune of 
the Pilgrim to Jerusalem is trac^ through the most remarka- 
bte cities and scenes of southern Europe and of Asia. The 
catalogue of cities and coasts and islands is accompanied with 
an oocasonal sketch from history or mention of the remarka* 
ble objects which each contains, and the whde is interspeised 
with beautiful descriptions o^ scenery and situations. The 
style is at times elevated and powerfuL The following is a 

* Petrarch thus speaks of the origin of this work in the opening para- 
graph. Posds ergo, vir optime, qnoniam me non potes, coniiles has 
habere literolas, in qoihos, qnae ocnlis ipse tuis mox Tidebis, ez me, qui 
ea certe nee dam vidi omnia, nee unquam forte visurus sim, andire ex- 
petis, mimm dictn, nisi quia passim mnlta quae non yidimiis, ignora- 
■Ills.*— Op. p. 567. 

The name of this Mend has, (as in all cases where there is any room 
for dispute,) given rise to some controversy. Tiraboschi upon the au- 
thority of a manufcript editioa preserved in the Estensian Library, sup- 
poses that it was addressed to Giovanni de Mandello, a magistrate of 
Piacenza.— Tirab. V. J 12. 
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part of the deacriptitHi of Genoa. After remarking that his 
friend has never seen that city, he says: 

Yidebis ergo^ imperioaam orbem, h^>ido8i coUis in latere, 
yirisque et moenibos superbam, quam <in">ipft ni maris illias 
aspectus ipse pronundat 

♦ # # • # # # 

Ton will see, therefore, upon the side of a rocky hill, the 
^oirdlj dty, proud of her inhabitants and her walls, and bearing 
m her very aspect — mistress of the seas. 

Speaking of the sail along the coast— Hino digressoi ad 
laevaai totum ilkun diem, ne ocuk» a terra dunoTeas careto, 
multa enim iUis occurrent, quae multo £unlius tibi sit miiari, 
quam eniqiiam hominnm stylo, am{dectL Yalles amoenissi- 
mas, interlabentes rivulos,* coUes, asperitate gradssiraa et mira 
fertililate ooospicuos, et auratas domos qoocunque te Terterii 
Tidebis sparsas in littore, et mirabis urbem talem deeori suori- 
um mrium delidisque soooambere* 

Startii^ from thence and coasting all day along the left, 
you riioald not lose sight even for an instant ei the land be 
fore you. It will be &r easier for yoo to follow with yoor 
eyes the rich varie^ of scenery, than for me to describe it 
You will see on every side pleasant vaUeys, widi rivulets 
flowing between, hills conspicuous by their pleasing wildness 
and wcmderful fertility, gilded mansions scattered along the 
shore, and you will be surprised that the magnificence of such 
a city should be surpassed by the charms of the surrounding 
country. 

"^Did Pope have this in mind when he wrote * The wandering streams 
that shine between the hills 1 ' 
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The second volmne contains his correspondence. 

Epistolaarum dt r^ilms famiUcarihuB. Lib. 8. 

Epistolarum ad viras quosdam ex veterihu iUustnares. 

Epistokarum nne titulo. 

EpistohnAm de rebus serUUbus. lAb,'!^. 

Eptitohnjim variorum. 

All readers, we presume, will readily class these among the 
most interesting of Petrarch's Latin works. For thej not 
only contain the milabored picture of the writer's heart, 
which is necessarily formed in the course of a free corres- 
pondence, but occasional traits of contemporaneous character, 
and lively and animated descriptions of the men and manners 
of his own age, which secure our confidence the more readily, 
as they were not prepared for posterity alone, but for the eye 
of those whose own experience and observation could best 
decide concerning their truth. 

De suipsius et muUorum ignorantia. 

The cause of this tract was the zeal for the doctrines of the 
Arabian philosopher Averroe, whose disciples had ventured 
to attack the principles of the Christian reli^on. Nothing 
could bB more shocking to the piety of Petrarch, and he 
could scarcely restrain his indignation while listening to the 
weak assertions and ridiculous arguments of the philosophers. 
Tlraboschi calls it a severe criticism upon his own age, (the 
18th century,) and indeed the comparison between the Infidels 
of the fourteenth century and those of the eighteenth would 
but show how willingly and easily the men of all ages are de- 
ceived by the pretensions of their fellow men. 
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Apologia atUhoris contra calumnias GdOi. 

Li medicvm quendam invectirarvm. Lib. 3. 

When we consider the science of his age, we shall look 
npon this last, as a proof of sound judgment and strength of 
mind, which deserves to be classed with his contempt for 
Judicial Astrology. 

The Latin poems of Petrarch consist of twelve Eclogues, 
the Epic of Africa in nine books, and three books of Epistles. 

We fear, however, that we may have already gone too £ur 
for the general reader. The life and writings of Petrarch 
would be a fitter subject for a full volume, than for a limited 
essay. We have but touched upon the most pnnninent fea- 
tures of his life and character — the reader who would study 
them to advantage, must seek them in his own works— the 
Latin as well as the Italian. * 

*In 1722 there had been 134 editions of the Canzoniere. V. Qoad- 
rio,V. n,p. 182. 

The oomm^tatora of Petrarch b^an their labors, according to Cre- 
scimbeni, at nearly the same time in which they began to illustrate 
Dante. One woold hardly suppose that such productions as the sonneta 
and odes of the Canzoniere, would admit of such dispute and conjecture 
or require such explanations as they have received. A list of these for- 
. midable foes to true poetry may be found in Crescimbeni. Stor. della 
Yolg. poes. 11.2940. One would suppose that the various readings 
might all be compelled to submit to the authority of the manuscript 
which is still preserved in Fetrarch^s own hand. But it is no easy task 
to set bounds to the rage of correcting. 

Besides the comments upon the whole Canzoniere, several pieces 
have been selected as the subjects of particular study. One sonnet alone 
was subjected to the scrutiny of ten different lectures. It will be re- 
membered that the sonnet consists of fourteen lines. Besides being 
commented Petrarch has been several times burlesqued — and in 153S a 
Venetian editor ventured to publish aPetrarca ^iritualizzato—Petrarch 
spiritualized. Cr esc Vol 1 1 , p. 302. 
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MACHIAVELLI.' 



Q,uel grande 
Che temprando lo scettro a* regnatori, 
61i allor ne 8fh>nda, ed alio genti svela 
Di Che lagrime grondi e di che sangue. 

/ S^olcri, 

NiccoLo Machiatelli was bom at Florence, on the fifth 
of May, fourteen hundred and sixty-nine, of an ancient and 
noble family, t His father, Bernardo Machiavelli, traced 
back his ancestry to the middle of the ninth century, where 
it became mingled with the race of the ancient Marquesses of 
Tuscany. His mother was descended from the Counts of 
Borgo Nuoyo of Fucecchio, whose name may be found in the 
annals of Tuscany, as early as the tenth century. The honor 

* 1. Opere di Niccol6 Machiavelli, Cittadino e Segretario Florentino. 
X. Vol. Italia. 1826. 

2. Machiavel, son g6nie et ses Erreurs, IL Tom. Par A. F. Artand. 
Parifl. 1833. 

t The greater part of Machiayelli^s history is contained in his familiar 
letters and official despatches. The most volaminoas of his biographers, 
M. Artand, has been contented with translating or condensing them. 
Bat they still open a rich field, which, with the additions and illostra- 
tions that careful research might derive from other sources, would yield 
an enviable harvest to the diligent historian. 
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of both fiunilies had been supported by a Icmg line of republi- 
can dignitaries, and a right to^me emplojment in the service 
of ^6 state, had become almost hereditary in them. It is 
probable that the attention of ISicoold, was early directed to a 
similar line of duty, and that his habits and tastes were 
carefully formed for public life. But the meagre and indis- 
tinet records, that have been preserved of his youth, throw but 
a feeble light upon this portion of his history; and all that 
can be gathered from his own writings, consists of a few brief 
allusions to his dependence and poverty. * 

The disadvantages of this situation must have been com- 
pensated, in part, by the peculiar prosperi^ that was enjoyed 
at Florence, during the most important portion of this period. 
He was bom in the last year of the mild administration of 
Piero de' Medici, and the various tumults and struggles, oc- 
casioned by the party, that sought to prevent the succession 
of Giuliano and Lorenzo, had terminated in the unsuccessful 
conspiracy of the << Pazzi," before he had completed his tenth 
year. The remainder of his youth was passed under the 
popular government of Lorenzo the Magnificent, one of those 
rare and brilliant epochs, in which the genius of the prince 
encourages the development of mind, while his power is still 
too feeble to aUow him to restrict its freedom. Thus all the 
influence which can be attributed to a general and elevated 
taste for literature, when combined with the highest degree 
of mental activity, may be justly supposed to have acted upon 
the early character of Machiavelli, and to have concurred, 

* Nacqui i>oyero, ed imparai primo a stentare che a godere. Lett, al 
Vettorl Opere, VoL X. p. 99. 
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with his natural diapositicm, in forming those prompt and 
energetic habits of thoi^ty by which he was so much dis- 
tinguished during the whole of his career. At the same 
time, the brilliant festivals and splendid gaaaes^ with whioh 
Lorenzo aideavored to divert the active minds of his iellow- 
citizens, from too closely observing the course and tenden- 
cies of his government, dierished in MachiaveUi the fondness 
for gayer amusements, which served, in hie graver years^ as 
a relaxation from public duty, and, during the doudy decline 
of life, consoled and cheered the weary moments of langcdd 
inaction. 

But the first years <^ his manhood were hardly passed, 
when the death cS Lorenzo de^Medioi, at the most critical 
moment of his country's fortunes, again exposed Florence as 
a prey to internal jealousies, and an aim for foreign amlntion. 
The nobler qualities of Lorenzo were soon forgotten under 
Ond puerile administration of his son, and even the wisdom 
and judgment which had given solidity to his own power, 
contributed, by contrast, to diminish the authority of his im* 
prudent successor. The rapid invasion of Charles yin.,wi^ 
the long continued woes, that it drew down, not only upon 
the devoted object of his ambition, but upon the wh<^ of Ita- 
ly; and the promptitude with which the Florentines %eiaed 
this occasion of throwing off their wearisome jcke; the timid 
and vacillating conduct of Piero de'Medici, and his cowardly 
abandcmment of the interest and dignity of his oountry, are 
foots with which every reader of Italian history is familiar. 
If our readers, therefore, will carry back their minds to the 
state of Florence, at this period, both in its internal and its 
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extenal rdatioiis, tlie j wiU readil j peroehre tlial Maolii«TdK 
ooald not hare oommenoed his politioal career, at a n i ola w i 
tibat imposed more arduous dutiesyor required agreater share 
<^ energj and sldlL * 

His first essay in political life, was made under the direction 
of Maroelk) di Yirgillio, about the year 1494 : but the oom- 
mencement of his active career must be carried forward nearly 
five years, to the 19th <rf* June, 1498. This is the date of his 
first public em[^yment, and some idea may be formed, either 
of his popularity or of his promise, from the circumstance of 
his having been chosen from among four competitcNrs, to the 
oflBbe of Chancellor of the second Chancery of the Signerfo. 
During the course of the following mcmth, he received from 
the ^'Teo of liber^ and Peaoe,'' the i4[»pomtment which hm 
preserved for him, with posterity,fhe dtle of << Secretary of the 
Florentine Republic.'' 

He seems to have conddered this office as a school of prae* 
tical politics. The intimate relations that subsisted between 
Florence and the principal powers of Europe, required ia ils 
government a greater degree of activity than we should be 
prepared to eiq>ectfirom so small a state, and gave rise also to 
many delicate questions that called for the greatest prudence 
and sagacity in all those to whom the arrangement of them 
was entmsted. Ma^iavdli was employed on many of theae 

* A satlsfiicCoty aoooont of Florence from this period until the death 
of Machiavelli, may be found in Pignotti, Storia della To«caiia« JJh. 
V^ or in Ghiicciardini, though with more detail of the general hittoiy 
9i Italy. Of the FkNcentine historians of this period, Nardi is the most 
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ooosttonsy* and the rugid deyelopm^t of his pditieal g&amt 
naj be easily traoed in his extensive correspondence with the 

*He was employed in twenty-three foreign embassies, among which 
were ibar to the coart of France, and two to the X^|>eror. In additieB 
to these dotieSf he was charged, on various occasions, with private mis- 
sions, within the state, and others of still greater importance to the armies 
of the repnUic 

No part of Machiavelli's political career has given rise to so much 
misrepresentation, as his embassy to the Duke Valentino, on the occasion 
of his rupture with Vitellozzo, Oliverotto and the Orsini. The reader 
who eoafiaes his examination of this period to the narrations of Boeeoe 
and some other modem historians, will be led to concur in the darkest 
views of the character of Machiavelli. An attentive perusal of the origi- 
nid documents, will lead to a very diflbrent oondnsion. The perilotte 
sUoation of the Florentine republic exerted, at this moment, a peculiar 
influence ui>on her policy ; and the friendship of Borgia and of Alexan- 
der, instead of forming a question of general interest or of probable ad- 
vantage, was one of diose points which easily decide the destruction or 
preservation of a state. It was under such drcamstances that Machia- 
velli was despatched to the court of Borgia. The history of his embassy 
is fully detailed in his official correspondence j but the master-piece of 
tiaaohery, by which Boiigia secured his vengeance upon greater vilUans 
than himself, is related in a separate letter, which, originally either 
formed a part of the despatches, or was prepared, like the other historical 
Aragments, to be interwoven in the continuation of the Florentine His- 
tories. That Machiavelli. far from assisting to devise the treachery of 
Borgia, had no knowledge of his intentions with regard to Vitellozzo and 
his associates, is evident from the whole course of his letters. It appears 
from these, that the Duke never confided his plans even to his favorite 
counsellors: that his probable conduct was, on this occasion, a subject of 
general conjecture : Machiavelli gives his own, and inclines to suspect 
iSbt seeming reconciliation of Boi^ and his enemies. It appears also 
that Borgia, instead of seeking the advice of Machiavelli, never ad- 
mitted him to an audience except when new despatches from Florence 
rendered it impossible to refuse, and the conversation at these interviews 
is fully related. V. the Leg. al Duca Valent, particularly from the letter 
of the 23d of October, to the end of the Legation. 

They who blame him for not having returned immediately upon the 
discovery of Borgia*s crime, apart from the new principle which they 
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beads of his gorerainent The nomeioin lettos of whidi it 
18 composed, may be jasUj classed among the most instruoltTO 
porttoos of his writings. Embraciog an extensive vaage of 
topics, and prepared in various and widely diffsrent sitoatioiMy 
they are marked with all the peculiarities which distingoidi 
the character of the author. His p<^tical judgment seems 
gradually to extend from simple and faithful descriptioQ, to 
skilful details and sagadous conjectures. As he advances in 
the practice of his duties, his descriptions acquire greater 
f(Mx^ and we meet, from time to time, brief and powerfbl 
generalizations, that discover the increasing vigor and range of 
his thought Circumstances, events, chahMsters, assume a sew 
life under his pen, and the scenes and interests of the age» 
with all the doubts and hopes and anxious conjeotnns, whieh 
agitated hearts that have long been cold, seem to return like 
the eares and feelings of the present hour. It was in the ex- 
ercise <^ these, more, perhaps, than in that of any of his other 
duties, that he acquired the art (^ selecting from the mass of 
mingled events, the particular &cts that give form and feature 
to history. 

e^itablish for ambassadors, fall into twp^ errors : they forget that he had 
repeatedly solicited a recall, and been ordered to remain, — V. pp. 189, 
192, 231, of Leg. al D. Yal 0pp. Vol. Vin.; secondly, that the sUte of 
the roads and country rendered all passing difBcalt and dangerous, — 
some of his own despatches were lost, — pp. 274, 286. There was no 
possibility of his escaping to Florence. For general accounts, r. Gnic- 
card. Vol. III. p. 78,ed. of Pisa, 1819. The note at the bottom should 
be compared with Boscoe, Leo X., V. I. pp. 446, 454. Boscoe had evi- 
dently never read Machiayelli's letters. Whatever he says of him must 
be taken with great deductions for his glaring pr^udice. 

6ingaen6'8 observations should be compared with his own embassy 
at Turin, ^y. Botta Storia dltalia, dal 1789, Lib. XV. 
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The ccmddeoce and fitTor, with which MaeUsv^ wafl 
mwed by hk govemment, are evidoit from the free reoonne 
tinl was had lo his services apan aH imqiortaat occasions. 
Seanely was he retonied from one embassy, when he was 
A«cted to pepare for another, and the most ddioate nego- 
tiations with foreign powars were followed by ctiffienlt and 
confidential commissions within the territories of the repob* 
lie Daring tbe whole cotnrse of his pablic life, his dutiea 
feqnirad a constant state of activity and preparation^ that 
would have exhausted the energies of any c(»nmon mind. 
It iras only while witUn the waUs of !E1orence, that his sito* 
ation seems to have been ill adapted to his character. But 
even there he found a compensation, and tiie fomiliar knowl* 
ec^ that he acquired of the nature and relatioas of the 
government, and of its adaptotion to the character of the peo- 
ple, prepared his mind for the dear and vigorom views ai 
the Florentine histories. Sodety, also, had many diarms for 
his hours of occasional leisure, and poetry, << filled up each 
kuignid pause with the finer joys" of a rich and daasic im- 
agination. 

In this succession of active duties, fourteen years of his 
life passed rapidly away ; and although he never advanced 
so far as to acquire any direct share in the ccmduct of the 
public coundls, his sagacity and judgment were constantly 
employed in all important emergencies and difficult negotia- 
tions. But at length, a new storm began to gather above 
the devoted walls of Florence, and the timid and vacillating 
policy of a single chie(* again drew down upon his country 

* Piero Soderini, who had been made Qonfidoaiere for life. 
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moA Wfinilf the rab tiiaf firmnew wid eaeii^ aii^ have 
easilj averted. T^ gonremment, bj irhidi MaiAianreUi had 
been emplojed^ was overthiown bj the ums iif Spam^ and the 
^umly of the Mediei^Uke the Bonrboos of oar own daje, retam- 
edto their nadye walls, under the piotectioa of a Ibreign tXtj. 
Ko aoooer was the new goYemment firmlj^established^than 
it oommoioed the usual train of persecutioDa against ^e pav- 
iiaans of the old. Tiaree decrees were p as se d against Madd^ 
avdli, within the oourse of ten dajrs. By the first two he 
was dqudved of office, and condemned to a year's banidwnent 
from the tkyy thoogfa he was required to reside within a ^le- 
ffifieddistrietof theFloraitinetentories: but the thirds as if 
prooeediag lafoa maturer delibemtion, or pioeafed under the 
itdiiienoe of moi^ friendly feelings, exchanged the seateneeof 
banJAment to a simple prahilMtion from entering the^PoUic 
Pakoe.^ Fear and susf^eion followed the secretary into his 
relireBient, and his faithful adhereoee to the r^mbhc was ooo- 
•odered as a proof of hatred against her new rulers. No^ 
withstanding his thorou^ knowledge of the character of his 
enemies, he knew not how to adi^t himself to Ins change of 
fiitoidoa. He had studied public events too long, to withdraw 
hia eyesy at once, from this fitvorite sal]||ect of contemplation, 
and he continued his observations widi the same bcddness and 
freedom, that he bad indulged during his own official < 



* Even after his imprisonment, he writes thus to his friend, Francesco 
Vettori : Pore se io vi potessi parlare, non petrel fere che io non ri em- 
^esii 11 capo di casteUncd, perdi^ la fbrtana ha fatio che noa sapendo 
ragionare n6 delParte della seta, n^ delVarte della lana, n6 de* goadagni, 
ne delle perdite, e' mi conviene ragionare dello stato, e ml bisogna bo- 
tanni di star cheto, o ragionar di qnesto.— 0pp. Vol. X, p. 108. 
5* 
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The jaaloBB upprebmnoDSy wfaidi a mme guardei Ibe of 
emdnct aiglit have easily allajed, wwre ttrengUieiied bylUs 
itt»tiiiied boldness ; and when, m the eoane of the foUowiag 
year) an ext^iiiFe oonspun^ was accidentaHy diieofered, he 
^wasiminediateljanested as a fittmg objected aaspicioo. The 
teitiue wasy at that period^ indiscnBitnatelj emplojed in all 
OMes of arresty and the eoademnatioiiy that a free and open 
eoosie of justice wodkl ha^e failed to pcocure, was often wnmg 
fimn the a^miaed confessions of an innocent ^iottm. 8ix!^ 
sfaodtt of the cord were inflicted upon Maohia7efli» wkhfind^ 
hu enieltyv and not a word eso^ped him in the btttemesa of 
hisagMiy, that could be wrested iaio a confession of guilt, or 
«rve as an accusation against odiersL UnaiUetocoBfiethtniy 
tii0yoeidd still torment; and, buried in ^dspOis of aloaUi- 
8Mse dtmgeon, lus keeroted body closely bound wi& dudnii 
and his mind detracted by the cries of misery and degradar 
lioo, that leai&ed him from erery side, he was left to the slow 
tncCureof solitude and suspense. Here, also, his fortitude re* 
mained unshaken, and his noble power of patient enduranoe 
bafflsd die snares of his adrermiies, and weared their mali|^ 
ttity. "Evea the sonnets, which he addressed to Giuliano de^ 
Jfiscyd, fer die arowed pnrpose of exciting his inttrasl^ breathe 
an devated and independent tone, and contain a degree <^hu» 
moreos expostulation and description, which could not have 
proceeded from a mind broken or humbled by misfortune. 
Irhe fri^ds, whose affection he had gained, during the days 
of his i«osperi<y, gave, in these smments of trial, the sorest 
testimony to his worth and their own sincerity ; and several 

* Ccm sei trstU di fane hisolle spalle, etc SomL a QioBaao de*lMid. 
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kickjr drcmnntmcee coMboHiig to fmcft dMir eMrtaoii% he 
mm rartODod to fmckni, after a short bat rigovout fiwiliMi 

It wafl not, however, to retom to hk fitvonfee oeenpatiMa^ 
tfiat Madaav^ ksned fiom h« daafeoiu A long eoone of 
Utter trial sdll awaited him $ poverty, wHh kg aiudoaa whewee 
aad defveatiiig caret, the excHeaieatB of hope^ the l^ t enw i 
of repeated diu^^pomtaient, and aore than al, the reatiMi 
iDOfene&tB of a mind that natore had ibnned fer active exF> 
egtoi, and le«g habit had rendered in capa ble of repeie> But 
the roMovess that hm fertnne denied, were^ in por^ aappfied 
bf hia own eftfta> Anziona to open a way of retom to 
ptril^ life, on fAath he depended not only te e^iojmeat, hat 
4m the neana oi tapport, he coaapoted and pieaeated to L(^ 

* It will not be uninteresting to obserre the manner in which Hftchi- 
avelli speaks of these events, for it shows, both how he prised his Boman 
ibrtitade, aad that tiis simplioltf with which ho rnlatM the maiailnWa 
aveiits of hiBtoiy, was a part of his character. 

To F. Vettori, he writes : lo sono nscito di prigione con letizia nni- 
rersale di qnesta dtt^ N6 \i replicher6 la lunga istoria di qnesta mia 
dH<graiila \ laa ri diro sote che k sorte ha ibtto ogai cosa per ftnai qaw- 
ta iagioria, pave per grazia di Dio ella ^ passata. Spero non c'lncor* 
rere pi£i, si perdi^ saro piii cai!tto, si perch^ i tempi saranno piili liberaH 
enon tea«» i08pellosi.^(>pp. Ydt X, p. 97. In wmtlisr Wttsr: B 
ifaaato al yo)^ere il viso alia fortnna, vogUo che abbiate di qnesti miai 
affari qnesto piacere che gli ho i>ortati tanto francamente che io stesso 
mene voglio bene e parmi essere da piii che non credetd.— p. 99. Tb 
aiaeadwboaomplaiaedof his long iBaDce: Aehetiilipoiida^dialo 
ho avnto dopo la tna partita tante brighe che non ^ maraviglia che io 
non ti abbia scritto anzi ^ pinttosto miracolo che io sia tIto, perch^ mi 
^ snto toho IHifizio e sono stato per perdere la vita, la quale, Idio e ffan 
nocenza nda mi ha sidrata ; tntti gH altri maB e di prigione ed'altro ho 
sopportato, pore io sto con la grasia di Dio bene e mi rengo yivendo 
come io posso,ete.— p. 191, nbi svp. 
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f^iflode'llodiei^llie^TreiitiBe o£tiM Prinn/'ki ivfaidi bi 
Imd endeaTorad to ^n1x)dy tkeresoHsof Us obtenratkmtapQii 
the goyernments of his own times, and of his studjof tbepo^ 
Jilkal cbetrines of the aneieBt8•*^ The ol^eet tor wUch he 
had written fiuled,b«i a BoUw end was obtained^ Hehadei^ 
laced upon the train of Uioiight whioh was to lead him to the 
diaeevery of so many inqKnrtant trutlM, and his aetifre miAd 
«oald not vefll on the thredK>ld of the temple that it had opened. 
Step by step he was led on to a more attentiye oramiiwrioB 
•f his prineipAeSy new trudis were diacoTered, aaaie entmeont 
Mews were broogfat out in their tme light by wider apfdioi^ 
4iom and more exaet oomparison, and the undertaking whiell 
had originated in a strong desire for paUie life, became tht 
Aief soosee of his ei^oymenls, and was continued with rego^ 
lar and progressive improvement until the last moment of his 
existence* 

These stsdies, however, were not sofficieat to fiiinish eoof 
stant occupation for a spirit like his, and the intervals of severe 
labor were partly filled up with the composition of his come- 
tKeg, fai8 transiatieits, and various lighter pieces, both in proae 
and in verse. But much time still remained, which, for a 
:inind that sought relief in a variati^Hi of duties^ rather than in 
actual repose, was a wearisome blank in existence. In sudi 
moments his spirit seemed to break, and his fortitude to for- 
aoice fakn, and it is imposiiUe to read his ezpresiions e€ pa»> 

. * This long disputed fact it placed beyond all doabt by a letter to F. 
Vettori, which was nnkBown to the eariy editors. — Y. Op. Y. X, p. 
149. It is also published in Fignotti, Stor. deUa Tosc Y. YoL p. 269. 
In all bat the latest editions of Machiarelli, it is wanting. 
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ricmste disecmtent^* --• eomplaints that had never been miftvri 
to escape ham in prison and in torture, — witboat feeling Imnt 
mnch ea^er it is to face the bitterest perseeotions, tban to 
soi^xNTt the long trial of ingratitacle and neglect 

At length, the gradual progress of his literary repntalioil 
began to prepare the way for a return to publie 1^ Wb 
correspondence with Yettori, the Florentine ambassador a* 
Rome, had been communicated to Leo X, and tiiat Pootil^ a 
Hberal if not a judicious patron of learning, had, Irom tiMO 
to time, encouraged the solitary labors of libchiavdli, by 
various marks of Ms favor. He caused him to be coii8ril<» 
ed upon many important questions, and drew fron bte, 
tiirotigh the medinm of Vettorf, many adhairaMe views eoa* 
eemfaig the most interesting events of tiie period. At lasft^ 
throwing aside the veil under which he had covered his oom* 
munications with Machiavelli, the Pope invited htm to pre- 
pare a phm^Mr the government of Florence^ This was shortly 
Mowed by a mission,! of but little moment in itsdf, but of 
great importance to him, as the earnest of his recall to hisfii^ 
vorite occupations. But another blow seemed to await hkn al 
tiie first revival of his hopes, and before any fixed estaUisb* 
asent had assured him of the permanence of his r es tor a ti on to 
public life, Leo X. was suddenly cut off in the prime of Ids ca* 
reer. llius deprived of a protector, who although slow to 
grant him confidence, had been ready to adtnowledge his 

« See. for exan|»le» pp. 171, 196, Vol X 

t His oorrespondence with GaicciardiDi, daring this mistioii, pretenti 
a Tery amnsiag {HCton of theie gtmTe hlitodMM« Y. M. Op. Vol. Z, 
pp. 199, to S07, indanye. 
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9Mrity Maohiayelli remained for a Abort time in tbe greater 
uncertainty. Another mission, howerer, of a more important 
nature, was soon eonfided to him hj one of the principal cor- 
porations of the city, and while engaged at Venice in the ne* 
golaations for its fiilfilment, he receiTod the welcome tidings 
that his name had been once more inserted among those <^ 
(he citizen^ that were hdd eligible to office. 
' The suoceffior of Leo ctid not long contimie to enjoy hli 
dji^ty ; and upon his death, the Cardinal de'Medid was do* 
i»Dted to the papal chair, with the title of Clement YIL In 
loafik Machiavelli found a firm and. constant protector, and the 
moBt impcHTtiMEit portion of his political career now opened be- 
t^te him. The experience of his early lile had been matared 
{qt a long oourse of atody» and he returned to the field of his 
^oothfiil ea^loits, with a skill perfected by assiduous labor, and 
an influence strei^gthened and extended by the splendor of his 
Uterory reputation.* It is not without regret^ that we pass 
oyer the details of this period ; for the profound judgment, the 
qmck perception, the thorough knowledge of human nature, 
n^^db; distingmsh the character of Machiavelli, appear in his 
k^ negotiations united with an unvarying boldness of pur« 
pose and energy of mind, which show how well he was formed 
by nature to govern the mighty movements, which fortune 
b#4 condemned him dmply to contemplate and record. Mel- 
aiicholy, however, was the scene on which he was emfdoyed : 
war and unbridled barbarity without, the horrors of a de- 
structive pestilence, with terror and contention within. But 

' * «^— Che yedli qiuyito onore £r a me on poco di rki^ che io ho* 
Lett, al figUo. Op. Vol X, p. 257. 
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the foben of these cahanities was hidden from his Tiew, aod 
before the half of his daik aatie^MitioDS had been realised, he 
sank a prej to the united efSxU of disease, exhaiwti<Hiy aad 
fpe£, on the 22d of Jane, 15d7. 

JSone ci the political writings of MachiayeBi were printed 
dozing his lifo;* bat the eq»ies which had been prepared for 
tibe use of his friends, or of the patrons to whom partkxdHT 
portions were dedicated, had been freely drccdated in nuora- 
script both in Florenee and in Borne. Within a fow yean, 
hofwever, after hk death, all his larger worics were prmted, 
and obtaining extenstve ourcolalion, soon gare rise to that vi»> 
lent controTcny which has been condnoed, with very little 
kicrease of jadgmast, or diminution of yindeace, doring the 
eoozBe ci three eentiiries.t The first to commence this wm^ 
tare against the saj^posed cbctrines of MaoUaTelii, was the 
oelobn^ed Cardinal Pole, who, in hb conrersation and ki Us 
writingf^ nssailod with groat vehemence the piineiples of tlM 
*^ Prince." This attack was followed, in a few years, by m 
vident dissertation of the Bishop Gaterino PolitL A French 
protestant, Innooent Grentiletto, next entered the lists, and on* 
derto(4, in an extenuve latin treatise, to refute the obnoxioas 
doctrines one by one. The war£u^ thus commenced, was 
continued with a virulence of which it is difficult to find the 
parallel; and men of every dass and of oppomte principles, 
princes and their sidi^iects, statesmen and theologians, the 

* The Arte della Guerra was printed by the Ginnti 16 Aug. 1521. 

t A rery able sketch of this controyersy, may be found in the learned 
preface to the edition of MachiavelU, to which we have referred above, 
A fall and satisfiictorj history is given in the second volume of Artaud. 
p. 287, and leq. 
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Uiadttit partfaMDfl of abeolnt^ power and ibe most ealkiriafltie 
dmofktm of fireedomof opkiioii,lunro united in the reprosclh 
and oonfinned the condemnation. 

Amid the violenoe of contiOFersj there is little room 6r 
tjbeeahn^ dednensof jud|;ment The contefll for troth can 
harfij be carried on without awakening the pride of human 
fMton; and no sooner does tiiis feding become eauiled obi 
either side» than the antagonistfly lilce &e^ at the dedsrre nu>- 
moat of batde, lose every other sentiment in the eager desire 
of aneoess. Thus^ in the MaehiaTeflian eoo t n w re r sy , what 
was first adranoed as a wncere ofnniony was at last maJntaiaed 
asapoii^ofcharaolcr* Each snecessiyewnterread^ adopted 
the assertions of hn party, and enlarged tiiem wtth eoauneBfts 
and dednetioos of his own. Detadied sentenoes, idle ramofSi 
the vile iuYeniioBS of party spirit, usurped tiie pkct of hi»- 
lorical docameots, until the mass of fidsehood and cahnnnjr 
faecMBie aocumnlated to a degree that almost baffled the honest 
exertions of patient research. 

It was impossihley however, that some should not be found 
among the higher intellects of everj age, who were able to 
understand and iq^nreciate the genius of MJachiaTelli. Bysome^ 
many of Ins views have been siienUy adopted, without any 
adkttowledgment of the source fnnn which th^ were drawn ; 
others have been eontented with a passing comment, while a 
few have boldly advanced into the arena, and warmfy engaged 
in the defence both of his writings and of his character. But 
unfortunately for the success of these last, they seem to have 
thought it necessary for his vindication, that some mystic 
reason should be assigned for the composition of the Prince, 
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and have thus been led to form cqntradictorj and improbaUe 
theoriei, wlueh they have snpported with all the force of argu- 
ment and the xeal of controversy. Some have dkoovered in 
the Prince a bold and faithful picture of a tyrant, prepared, not 
to guide the steps of a monarch, but to enlighten the minds of 
his iBubjeets. * To others it has seemed a cunning and deep 
laid snare, oooUy formed for the destruction of the Medici 
While a few, struck with the evident discordance between 
some parts of the Prince and the other works ci MadiiavdU^ 
and exaggerating the satirical cast of particular portions of his 
writings, have supposed him to have been a disappcnnted spirit^ 
whose pictures of life were shaded with Ae darimess ci his 
own misanthropy* 

All these opinions seem equally extravagant^ and have little 
foundation either in the character of Maduayelli, or in the 
common principles of human nature. A picture prepared for 
the people, would hardly have been consigned to the eustody 
q[ a Bangle individual, fbd least of all, to that of him who 
would have the most to i^prehend from its publicity* A loi^ 
lifo devoted to some single and distant object, widi views ex- 
tending into futurity, — toils and snares, prepared to act at some 
for off and uncertain pmod, — these may be for more easily 
found in the dreams of romance than in the sober annab of 
actual history. The last theory,— -the supposition that his 
works ccmtain a sati r ical picture of Hfe, — although grounded 

* Boosseaa, — Cont See. Oeuv. Tom. V. p. 204. D'Alembert seema 
k> have thonght llie same form of apology necessarj, in order to ex." 
plain some psrts of the Spmt of Laws, VoL Anal, de r£sp. des Lois 
poor serrir de suite k r^loge de Mons. de Montesq^ Oenv. Tom. I, 
p. 104. 

6 
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by its advocates npon his character and the cast of some of 
his writings, is fully refuted hj the general features of both. 
Rarely, indeed, will it be found, that subtle theories can be 
applied to the motives of human action. 

But, at last, the moment arrived which was to furnish a 
surer guide to his real views, and the defence was to proceed 
from the best interpreter of the feelings and motives of every 
man, — his own correspondence. The diligence and zeal 
which have always characterized the scholars of Italy, had 
never been directed to an examination of the manuscripts of 
Machiavelli, and, as if the ingratitude that embittered his life 
had not sufficed, the only pieces which could afford a ihll 
refutation of the calumnies of his enemies, were suffered to 
moulder in neglect, while dusty cpdices, and even whole libra- 
ries, were searched to discover a new reading, or establish a 
disputed passage in the Decameron. The first of his inedited 
essays that was brought to light, was a small dialogue upon the 
Italian language, which was published by Giovani^i Bottari, in 
1780. After an interval of thirty years, the discourse address- 
ed to Leo X. upon the government of Florence, with several 
letters of great interest and importance, were discovered in 
the Gaddian library, and published in the city of Lucca. 
Other discoveries soon followed, and shortly after the publica- 
tions at Lucca, his official despatches to the Florentine gov- 
ernment were recovered, and his important services as a faith- 
ful and confidential ambassador of the Republic, were, for the 
first time, established upon full and incontrovertible documents. 
Tliese writings, so important to the character of their author, 
and so interesting in a country where literary curiosity is 
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carried to an extent that can hardly be oonceiFed in America, 
exdted the attention of the Florentine literati to the highest 
d^ee, and gave rise to a careful {»^paration of a new edition 
of his works. This was pardj accomplished in 1782 ; but new 
(Uscoveries in the following years led to a more exact collection 
by the same editors, and it was not until the b^pnning of the 
present century, that the presses of Italy began to multiply 
fuller and more correct editions of the works of the greatest of 
their philosophers. * 

Nothing could be more striking than the aspect in which 
Machiavelli now appears ; the dark coloring with which cal- 
umny had surrounded him, has passed away ; he comes be- 
fore us as the dignified and faithful ambassador of his country^ 
the innocent and unbending victim of ari>itrary power, the 
versatile genius, who, by the energies of his own mind, re- 
opened the path, which an unrelenting destiny had closed be- 
fore him. We seem to have met with some familiar friend, 
who brings us into tiie privacy of his domestic life, and while 
he amuses our curiosity with characteristic anecdotes, discovers ^ 

* This work, howeyer, is still incomplete. A large nmnber of mMi- 
uscripts, composed of familiar and public letters, were treacherously 
sold to an English nobleman and are still presenred in England. 1^- 
colini, who had seen some of them, previous to their removal from 
Florence, has assured me that there are pieces among them which 
place the domestic character of Machiavelli in a new and highly inter- 
esting light 

Other manuscripts together with the letters addressed to Machiavelli 
by the Florentine government, are preserved in the Palatine library of 
Florence. A complete edition of them had been projected by MoUni 
and Montani — the death of the latter and retirement of the former from 
his post of librarian to the Grand Duke, prevented the accomplishment 
of this important undertaking. 
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at every step the excellence of his heart and the fervor of Us 
affections. 

Bat one of the most important consequences which results 
from these discoveries, is the view which they give of the 
writings of MachiaveUi, as a series of connected studies, and 
of principles progressively formed, illustrated and corrected. • 
Conjecture and theory concerning the motives which guided 
him are thus rendered comparatively useless, and the question 
becomes reduced to a simple examination of the principles 
which he professed in the maturity of his judgment No man 
can be condemned for errors, which he is the first to reject, 
or accused of teaching doctrines, which are at variance with 
the whole tenor of his writings. It would be easy to prove 
by detached passages that Gibbon was a Christian and Hume 
a liberal, and yet we should hardly trust the < Decline and 
Fan ' to a mind whose convictions were not strong enough to 
find within itself an antidote for the sophistry of the great 
historian, or recommend the 'History of England' to a reader 
who was wavering between progress and conservatism. The 
development of the individual, like that of the mass, is pro- 
gressive, and it is not the adoption of error but the adherence 
to it that calls for condemnation. The < Prince' was Machia- 
velli's first work — the earliest and most imperfect result of 
his inquiries into the science of government It contains im- 
portant truths, but it also contains dangerous errors. The 
former have been developed, the latter, in a great measure, 
corrected hi his kter works. With what justice then, can we 

'^ Artaud was the first to perceive thb connection. 
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take this alone for the true standard of his doctrines?* The 
Prince, then, must resume its place as the earliest and most 
imperfect result of his studies, while the Discourses and Flor- 
entine Histories, in which he has retracted the greater part of 
what was &lse in the Prince, become the true standards of his 
character and of his principles. 

A full justification, therefore, of the character of Machiavelli 
would require an extensive examination and accurate analysis 
of all his writings. The limits, however, of the present arti- 
cle will onlj admit of an imperfect sketch of his three principal 
works. 

The first in order of time, is the treatise, which commenta- 
tors and editors have distinguished bj the improper title of 
the Prince, but which was indiscriminately called by its au- 
thor, A TreatUe of mcmarchical gavernmentSj — ofPrinee$j or 
simply of the Prince.^ His object in thb treatise, was to de- 
scribe the nature and resources of some of the common forms 
of absolute monarchy, in the same manner in which he after- 
wards described in the Discourses the character of republican 
governments. The commencement of the wori^ shows with 
sufficient predsion, the point of view under which he proposed 
to consider his subject 

He divides monarchies into different classes, according to 
the nature of their origin. Some are hereditary, — othersthe 

* Stewart in bis ' Progress of Ethicfd and Political Philosophy ' speaks 
of tins as the latest and matorest of Madua?elli*s writings. 

t Disputes concerning titles are seldom worthy of mnch attention, — 
bat the editors seem, in this instance, to hare adopted the title which 
favored most the idea so strongly supported by some, that this work was 
designed as a modd for tyrants. Vide Artand. 

6* 
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ftnh of conqnest Here, abo, we find a new dirisioii, for the 
conquered territory may be an addition to an ori^nal patri-> 
mon J, or it may be the first dtep of an ambitions leader towards 
absolute power. In either case, the conqnest is the efifect 
either of arms, of fortune, or of individual talent, according 
as the people over whom it is made have been accustomed to 
a free or to a monarchical government 

From these original distinctions arise peculiar relations be** 
tween the prince and the subject, which, in turn, require front 
die prince peculiar modes of government, varying in difficulty 
according to the origin of his power. 

Having thus explained the ground of his classification, he 
enters into a full examination of the distinctions that he has 
made ; he explains the nature and degree of the difficulties 
against wluch princes have to contend, in each situation ; he 
shows how they may be avoided, or in what manner theymay 
best be overcome, and illustrates his observations by dear and 
animated sketches, from ancient and modem history. 

He next examines with equal Ailness of dettul, the modes 
of ofience and defence, which are common to these difibrent 
forms of government. He, here, first assumes as an undeni- 
able truth, that good laws and good arms are the principal 
foundations of every state, and Uien proceeding to explain the 
nature of the difiPerent kinds of troops, he describes in power- 
ful language the destruction that inevitably follows all reliance 
upon mercenary or auxiliary power. Few men of the present 
day win deny the justness of his conclusions, or refuse their 
admiration to the warmth with which he traces the destructive 
progress of the powerof the condoUieri, and the aban d o nacint 
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of a dtiBen Boldieiy; bat ererj reader fiuniliar with the wSHi* 
ttty history of Italy, will peroeive that in these ehi^ptorsi 
Mm^iaydli was contending against one of the strongest pre- 
jadioes <^ his age. 

The remainder of the work, with the exception of a few 
pages, is devoted to an examination of some of the personal 
qnaHties of a prince. Tme morality will anhesitatingiy con- 
demn two of the principles that he admits, — dissimolatkm 
and a disregard of £uth, when its ohservance is opposed to the 
tme interestsof the state; bat the practice of every govem- 
Hient, not only in ancient bat in modem times, and even in 
oar own golden period of moral profession, presents a striking 
commentary upon the text of MadiiavellL Most of tiie other 
principles of these chapters are above all reproach. A prince 
^uld be economical, for economy not only contribates to his 
means of saccess, hot preserves him from the necessity of b^ 
coming tibe oppressor of his sobjects. He shoald be severely 
jost, for althoogh rigid justice is oflen mistaken for crnelty, it 
is still the surest path to mercy* If compelled to choose be* 
tweea the fiaar and the love of his sabjects» he shoald guard 
agamst their hatred, by a cautious observance of their rif^itsi 
and hyaevet departing from the laws of the strfetest justice i 
but, in all cases, he shoald constantly remember, that the love 
of the people is the only protection of the ruler. He shoald 
preserve respect for religion, should caltivate boldness and 
decision of character,-— should studiously avoid theoorrnp- 
tfons of flattery, and labor to secure the free advice of wise 
and experienced coonsellors. Entaprise and indosliy shoald 
be ttieoomged; the development of genias shoald be promoted 
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by a wise distribution <^ rewards and privileges ; and, finally, 
by the institation of puUic festivals and games, the mler 
should endeavor to diffuse throughout his dominions, a spirit 
of gaiety and contentment 

The Discourses on the first Decade of Livy, which followed 
the composition of the Prince, after the interval of a year, 
were written, partly in order to develop the author's views 
concerning some principles of republican government, and 
partly in compliance with the request of his fUeods, Buondd^ 
monti and Ruccellai, in the latter of whose gardens they are 
said to have been recited to the young men of Florence. 
They are divided into three books, with a subdivisiiMi of chap- 
ters. In each book, the most interesting events ci the first 
Decade are considered under a particular point of view* The 
first book is devoted to an examination of the domestic gov* 
emment g£ Bome ; the seeond, to that of the means by which 
the power of the republic was extended and preserved with^ 
out the city ; while the tlurd passes in review, one by one, 
particular actions of private individuals, in order to examine 
their infiuence upon the progress of power, and upon the 
moral character of the nation. In each chapter of these 
books, some fiM^ of the first Decade is treated with more or 
less fulness of detail, according to the d^ree of its impor- 
tance, and in most o£ them the author endeavors to establish 
some principle of practical utility for the governments <^ his 
own times. The most important of these principles are sup* 
ported by parallel fiicts of contemporaneous history; and 
throughout the whole work, he labors to prove that the revo- 
lutions of power in eveiy age have depended upon causes 
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which were similar in themselves, although yarioasly modified 
by circumstances peculiar to the nation or the period, ffis 
deductions are, in most cases, strictly logical, and the conduct 
and derelopment of his arguments, clear, rapid and strong. 
New ideas arise at every instant under his pen, and he scat- 
ters over the mind, as he advances, the seeds ci vigorous and 
active thought The reader, whose study of legislation has 
been confined to the works of later philosophers, will be sur- 
prised to meet in the Discourses many principles and obser- 
vations, the acuteness and profundity of which, he has been 
accustomed to attribute to a very different source.* The 
extent and variety of the subject naturally lead to a review 
of some <^ the doctrines of the Prince, and a careM com- 
parison of both works will show how &r the views of the 
author had changed concerning some of the principles that 
debase the former. A few, but a very few, were too deeply 
rooted in the character, — might we not say, in the necessities 
of the age? 

In neither, however, of these works, does Machiavelli at- 
tempt to give a full treatise of legislation. They contain im- 
portant developments of particular principles, which he pos- 
sessed neither the leisure nor the means to combine, and by 
filling up the vacant spaces, and nicely adjusting the separate 
parts, to form into a complete and regular system. Such a 
work would undoubtedly have given a different character to 
his earlier writings, and secured him, in part, from the deep 
obloquy under which his name has so unjustly lain. But it 

* Historians also haye found this a convenient foraging ground, and 
more than one modem classic shines in the pkimage of MachiavellL 
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cannot be supposed that a perfect system of legislation could 
have heen formed even bj the noblest genius of such an age.* 
The progress of society, the development <rf civilization in 
the sixteenth century, afforded not the facts upon which such 
a system could be founded. The principles of constitutional 
monarchy, the great laws of individual right were unknown. 
The government of France, so highly commended by some 
writers of that period, was little better than a division of 
arbitrary power, in which the interests of the many were 
sacrificed to the caprices of the few. The constitution of 
England was slowly forming amid the jealousies and strug- 
gles of contending parties; but what contemporaneous eye 
could discern, in the shapeless fragments of the sixteenth cen* 
tury, the beautiful fabric which became the admiration and 
envy of the eighteenth ? Political truths are the results of 
the study and analysis of past events. Every age contributes, 
more or less, to the collection, in proportion to the degree of 
its advancement in civilization. Constitutional monarchy 
was the legacy of the seventeenth centuty ; constitutional re- 
publics, on the broadest scale, were the discovery of the 
eighteenth ; political economy, the doctrines of criminal law, 
are daily advancing toward perfection, and who can tell what 
seeds of unknown truth may be ripening with them, amid the 
comparative peace and tranquillity of our own age ? It was 
no greater step in France, from the iron sceptre of Lewis 
the Great, to the constitutional throne of Lewis Philip, than 

* Le plHS rare gkme est toajoan ea rapport sree lea Inmi^ret de les 
contemporains et Ton doit calcaler, ^-pen-pr^s, de combien la pens^e d' 
an homme peat d^passer les connoissances de son temps. De Stael— 
De la Litt^ratare. Tom. I, p. 93. 
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from the present state of political science, to some degree of 
perfection that we know not of. Where, then, will be the 
vaunted systems of our own days? Where the discoveries of 
our philosophy ? Mingled with the mass of earlier systems, 
where each, divested of its imagined perfection, will contribute 
its respective share of truth, to swell the progressive science 
of ages. 

Yiewing this subject as we do, it is for us, rather a source 
of congratulation than of regret, that the attention of Machia- 
velli was confined to particular portions of political science. 
The politics of his own age are thus explained, with clearness 
and precision; the received opinions of antiquity are connected 
with those of the earlier periods of modem civilization, and 
while the utility of some parts is limited to the light which 
they throw upon histoiy, others are filled with those great and 
permanent truths, which are addressed to the statesman of 
every nation and of every age. 

It was not until several years after the termination of the 
Discourses, that Machiavelli entered upon a new field, in his 
Florentine Histories. A great portion, however, of this inter- 
val was employed in the studies and observations, that were 
essential to the accomplishment of his design, and his former 
labors, both as an author, and as secretary to the republic, had 
prepared him to engage in the task with bolder and more 
elevated views than had guided the steps of any preceding 
historian. His original design was confined to the history of 
Fbrenoe, from the rise of the power of the Medici, until his 
own times; but an attentive examination of the works of the 
earlier historians of the republic, coavinoed him that the most 
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important portioQ of its bbtorj had not been treated with that 
aocoracj and fulness of detail, which it deserved. * The ex- 
ternal wars of Florence contained, in his view, none of the 
important lessons which nmke history Ae surest school of 
wisdom. It was in the detail of the civil feuds and domestic 
revolutions of his countrj, that he sought the secret of her 
prosperity, and the cause of her decline; it was only, there- 
fore, by a full and &ithful delineation of these, that he could 
accomplish the great end which he proposed. 

According, departing from his original plan, he first traces, 
in a rapid and animated narrative, the revolutions which fi^ 
lowed in swift succession throughout every part of Italy, fuom 
the reign of Theodosius, until the termipation of the papal 
schism at the Council of Constance. The history that he is 
preparing to relate, is thus connected with the history of the 
fidlof the Empire, and by following the progress of the states, 
which are so intimately connected with Florentine history, we 
are enabled to understand the causes of many peculiar features 
in the character and revolutions of the latter, f He then re* 
traces the ground over which his predecessors had so carelesdiy 
trodden, and describes, with well s^portioned fulness of detail^ 
the domestic history of the repubUc, from the foundation of the 
city, until the rise of the Medici, in fourteen hundred thirty* 
four, interweaving with his narration such portions of external 
history as serve by their connection, to throw a clearer light 
upon the events that he was relating. From this last period^ 

* Vide Frefazione alle Stone Florentine — pass, 
t This form of introdnction is supposed to have suggested to Hobert- 
son, the idea of hit beaatifiil introduction to Charles Y. 
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bo& the internal and external faistory are anited in a fbll nar- 
ntiTe, which extends to the death of Lorenso the Magnifioent, 
in fourteen hundred and ninety-two. 

The merit of aoate and vigOTous thought, whidi character* 
ixes all the productions of Machiavelli, is enhanced, in tlie 
Florentine Histories, hj the skill with which he arranges his 
subject and conducts his narrative. The transitions are gen*- 
eanS^ esmf and natural, and the charm of ihe story is 
preserved by the peculiar art with whidi he interweaves hit 
generaUsatton with the ftcts from which it proceeds, and 
sometimes even with the sentence that records it For the 
most important, however, of these remarics, a particular place 
has been reserved at the commencement of each book, whert 
tlwy serve as a general introduction to the portion that fbl* 
lows. Some of the most interesting questicms are here treats 
ed with an energy and justness of thought, which surpass 
anyUiing in even the best chapters of the Discourses, and wi A 
the peculiar and powerful logic, whidi distinguishes all the 
woriLS of MadiiavellL If it were possible to judge a mind like 
his by detached passages and fragments of his general train ci 
tiioi^ht,nopart of his writings could be selected withso muei 
propriety, as the introducti(His to the books oi the Florentbe 
BSstcnies. 

No work, if we except the Decameron of Boccaccio, has 
exercised u|pon Italian prose, the same degree of influence as 
this. But while Boccaccio, misguided by his veneration ftr 
the Latin, labored to form lus style upon the arbitrary inver- 
sions and periodic sentences of the Boman classics, MachiavelM, 
with a juster appreciation of the genius of the Italian, adopted 

7 
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a simpler and more pleasing course, equally free from the 
inversions of the fourteenth century and the gallicisms of the 
eighteenth. The language of the purer writers of Italy has 
continued to our own times, as it was lefl them by Machiavelli, 
and his works possess nearly the same freshness of expression, 
which characterizes in our own language, the prose of Dryden 
and of Addison.^ 

The Art of War was composed before the completion of 
the Fbrentine Histories. Like many of the works of the 
ancient philosopheb, it is written in the form of a dialogue, 
in which the principles of the science are developed by the 
chief interlocutor, while an air of easy vivacity is spread over 
the whole piece, by the questions and remarks of the others. 
The merit of this work has been {Placed in a dear light by 
the letters of Count Algarotti, and when we reflect that they 
were written at the court of Frederick the Great, by a man 
dierished and honored for the brilliancy of his own genius, 
we shall ask no higher testimony to the military genius of 
MachiavellL 

It is a singular step from the gravity of the histCMrian and 
the profound reasonings of the statesman, to the aiiy dreams 
<^ poetry and the keenness of comic wit. But were an3rthing 
more than a general outline compatible with the plan of the 
present paper, we should now be called to trace the steps of 

^Aveano fissato la lingaa; — mentre sono appasiti tanti scrittori, 
aadie assai a Ini posteriori, lo stile di Machiavelli si mantiene dopo circa 
a tre secoli fresco, come nacqne, e le frasi di cui fece uso, sono quelle 
che ancora si adoperano. Pignotti Sto. della Tosc. Vol. VI, p. 18. 
This observation, which ought only to have been hazarded upon the 
aathority of an Italian, has since been confirmed to me by Botta and 
Kiccolini 
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Machiavelli in these new and difficalt paths. Poetry was for 
hhn both a solace and a recreation, and many of the produc* 
tions of his muse are strongly marked with the feelings that 
inspired them. * He sought relief in his lyre from the stings of 
envy and the relentlessness of persecution, and when wearied 
with deeper 'and graver thought, refreshed his mind and re- 
stored his strength by the cheerful creations of fancy. In ' 
comedy he continued, under another form, his favorite study 
of man, and although the subsequent progress (^ the art has 
g^ven greater perfection to the development of plot and to the 
general management of character, no writer has ever sur- 
passed him in comic power and in faithfully portraying the 
follies and vices of his age. Nor is the 'Original cast of his 
mind less evident in these portions of his writings, than in his 
graver and more elaborate productions. Energy, vivadfy 
and profound knowledge of human nature are still his most 
striking characteristics, whether we consider him as a poet, as 
a dramatist or as a statesman. 

The style of Machiavelli is of a kind, of which foreigners 
can in part, perceive and appreciate the beauty, f Uniting 



- il viver mal contento 



Pel dente dell' invidia, che mi roorde, 
Mi darebbe piili doglia e piili tormento; 
8e non fasse che ancor le dolci corde 
D'una mia cetra che soave suona, 
Fanno le muse al mio cantar non sorde. 

Capit. deir Ingratitndine, Op. Vol. Vn, p. 372. 

t This stjle, however, so easy and natural in appearance, was the 
result of assiduous labor and repeated correction. Some highly inter- 
esting conjectures concerning his method of study, may be formed upon 
the historical fragments. They consist of a continuation of the Floren- 
tine Histories; the narratiye is clear and closely connected, the eventi of 
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tbn ezoeUendee of ckamees and coDciskm) with great rigor of 
expression, and perfect harmony of arrangement, it oonyeys 
the ideaa of the writer with a preddon and foaree which make 
the deepest impression npon the memory, while they leave no 
room for misapprehension. His wtnrds and phrases are peco- 
liarly appropriate, and have that graoefiil elegance which al« 
ways results from a skilful use of idioms. Th&re are no la- 
bored expressions, no nicely wrought sentences, but the whole ^ 
moves on, plain and concise in argument, dear and animated 
in description, nervous and powerful in declamation, warming 
with the feelings of the writer, and refleding every shade of 
his thoughts. 

His descripti<»i8 are rich and varied. They are at times 
perfect pictures, in which every detail is carefully wrou^t op, 
with i4>propriate distinctness and keeping; at others, hna£ 
dietehes, in which a few prominent circumstances selected with 
the instinctive delicacy of g^us, form a perfect outline of the 
most important parts, and seem to indicate the rest In every 

each year are described with distinctness and precision, but the style is 
nutfked with all the haste and negligence of a first draft The sketches 
of character, which are so beautifully polished in the Histories, form sepa- 
rate fragments and seem to have been prepared with greater care. It is 
more than probable, that the description of the death of the Orsini and 
their associates was also written to be inserted in a further continuation 
of the Histories. 

It would seem, therefore, that he first prepared a general sketch of his 
works, confining his attention to the collection and arrangement of his 
facts : that the sketches of character and most important descriptions 
were often composed separately from the first draft of the body of the 
work, and interwoven with it in the course of correction j 'and finally 
that the simplicity and graceful elegance which give such a charm to 
his style were, as generally happens, the effect of dose attention and 
firequent revisaL 
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case tiiey cany the mind forward with constantlj increasing 
exdt^nent, and produce the peculiar and powerful agitation 
with which we always draw nigh to the termination of some 
great catastrophe. 

He seldom indulges in declamation, but whenever his feel- 
ings become particularly excited, his thoughts and images 
flow with a warmth and energy which show how well he was 
qualified to excel in this species of eloquence. He describes 
the events of history, whether marked by great virtues cr 
debased by glaring crimes, with a clearness and truth, which 
reproduce the whole scene in the mind of the reader. But 
aU comments upon the moral character of the ev^it, all ex- 
pression either of blame or of approbation are repressed, or, 
if admitted, are expressed in brief sentences or in short com* 
ments connected with the narration of the fact The same 
manner may be observed in his reasoning: the subject is stated 
with deamess and precision, his arguments and illnstraticms 
follow in rafttd succession, but all passing remarks, all amj^- 
fication and declamation are left to the imagination of the 
reader.* Many critics, without observing that the same pe- 
culiar simplicity is invariably used in speaking of his own in- 
terests and misfortunes, have thought that it indicated, in the 
mind of the writer, a total indifference to good and eviL But 
this moral insensibility in the highest order g£ intellect, is 
more frequently imagined than found. The volume, fix>m 
which we arise with a stronger inclination to the practice ci 
virtue, a warm admiration for the noble and lovely in moral 

* This, of course, is applied to his usual manner, for several beautifhl 
exceptions might be pointed out 
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tuotSkooBf and a piofoaiid Mhomeaot «f tbe aaerifioe of the 
iatoitats of man j to the (deasore of an indiTidiialy ean htatdOj 
Imto boon prodooed by a mind vfhoHiy bknted to moral feel- 
ing. As different minds have different forms of ex^NresnoSy 
80 have tbej diferent wajs of oonveTing their lessons of 
▼irtne. The moral feeling that arises from the reading of 
Maehij^yelli, lies far d0^>er than the snr&ce of his naErratiTe; 
k is produeed hj an attentire study of the whole, instead of 
beii^ gaodily painted on each single part: it brei^ not o«t 
m frequent and loud foorsts of i^[>plai]se^ bi^ winds its^ 
slowly and sor^ among the secret places of the heart; and 
the reader, although freqoently unoonsoious <^ tl^ impressioii 
that he has received, finds it mingling, like the first lessons of 
youth, with the whde course and character of his subseqpieDt 
rsfieetioiuL 

Some also^ have siqpposed, that MaduavelH had stuped in 
p r efe r e nc e the daik policy of his own times. We will not 
now slop to examine in what degree the writers of every age 
are influe&eed by the peculiar character of their own, or how 
&r it is in^MTtMit for a puhUo man, who seeks to be useAd, 
to conduct aM his researches with a direct view to the nature 
<^ the materiais upon which he is to act; but we beUeve that 
a careful flxwnination of tiie writings of Machiayelli, will 
show that his £Enrorite school was in the be^ ages of ancient 
history. The most eloquent passages of his wridngs are 
those in which he describes the efifect of ftee institirtions and 
virtnouB example upon the character ci a nation* Take &r 
example the short descripticm of the sunny days of the Anto- 
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nines : * how bright the odors, how strong the contrasts, how 
warm and glowing the whole design I It is the oatbreathing 
of a pure and yirtaons soul, f<Mx^ fixxa its path of oM 
TeaaoOf bj tiie remembrance of bright days, and glowing amid 
the images that its own fancy has revived. Compare this, 
with the acconnt of Borgia, f — a dear, cold, bat powerful 
analysis, with a warm burst of enthusiastic feeling: — the 
one a detail of crimes supported by greater crimesj — the 
vices of a demon, triumphant over the vices of petty fiends,— 
the other a touching sketch of sweet days of peaceful virtue, 
whose heavenly influence his own dark age had never felt 
Hachiavelli's favorite character was Sdpio, and he seems to 
contemplate his virtues with an unvaried and exhaustless 
delight Cassar, on the contrary, he boldly condenms as a 
selfish tyrant, whose great genius can only render his treache- 
ry more hatefuL Clearly and strongly indeed, has he marked 
the line between those who have employed their talents and 
opportunities for the establishment of their own power, and 
those who have obeyed no other guide than their du^ to 
their country. 

Many works convey no idea of their author. The writer is 
lost in the story that he relates, or has nothing sufficiently 
peculiar in his cast of thought to imj^ress the image cf his mind 
upon its own creations. But Machiavelfi, althou^ he seldom 
speaks of himself is constantly before the reader; his spirit 
aecompanies us through every page; at every step» we feel the 
presence of an observant and superior power, that will call 
us to accooni^ for every thought and feeling that we indulge. 

*2.0p. YoLiy,p.S0,et8eq. t2.0p.yal y,p*au,^fe% 
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Every action that he relates, contains a lesson, in every event 
swell the germs of some important principle: the mind is 
excited to constant and active exertion, and the reader must 
think as he reads, or cease to read. 

Throughout the whole course of his life * he was a con- 
stant disciple of the ancients. Their precepts were, in many 
points, the guides and directors of his actions, and their works 
the companions and consolation of his solitary hours. It was 
thus that he was enabled to give to his own writings the same 
species of charm, which distinguishes all the productions of 
ancient art 

As a student of the most important and interesting truths, 
he pursued a method, incapable, perhaps, of leading to the ex- 
tensive discoveries of later philosophy, but free also from the 
subtleties and abstractions that have caused so much misery in 
piodem Europe. Led both by natural disposition, and by the 
character of his studies, to the observation of individual acts 
and particular examples, he reached not the broadest princi- 
ples of general legislation, but close, cautious, and correct, in 
his reasoning, he seldom failed to establish some important 
truth of easy and universal application. Bom in an age that 

* His veneratioii for literature was occasionally manifested in a very 
singolar manner. During his long residence at his villa, after his re- 
lease from prison, he usoally devoted a portion of the day to the duties 
and amusements of the country, freely engaging in its sports, and sharing 
the dispntes and conversation of the neighboring mstics. Bat on his 
return at evenings his rustic dress was thrown aside, and, arraying him- 
self in the more dignified robes of the courts, he entered his study and the 
presence of the philosophers and historians of old, with all the care and 
preparation which he had been accustomed to use in presenting himself 
to princes and -ministers. 
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had given free license to every species of corruption, and 
called, bj duty to his country, to observe fix>m a dose point of 
view the darkest features of crime, the terrible reality that 
surrounded him lefl no room for the brighter dreams of imagi- 
nation, and he has painted man as he had found him, and life 
as he himself had proved it, amid disappointed hopes and tor- 
ture and exile. The duties of his station compelled him to fix 
his view upon the probable termination of every event, and 
hence he sometimes appears to have lost sight of the means, 
in an eager anticipation of the end ; but it should be remem- 
bered that his mind was of that class, which, seeing with great 
eleamess and deciding with perfect promptitude, pass rapid^jr 
over the comments and explanations, of which they cannot dis- 
cover the importance. He united the keenest comic wit with 
the profoundest philosophical reflection, — the skill of the sati- 
rist with the gravity of the historian, — the warmth of poetic 
feeling with the shrewdness of political sagiuu^, and bringing 
into actual life the same versatility and apparent contradiction 
of character, — the pliant skill of an Italian diplomatist with 
the virtues of a &ithful citizen, and the tenderness of an af- 
fectionate &ther and friend. In short, whether we consider 
him in his life, or in his works, we shall be constantly struck 
with the peculiar and strongly marked character of both, and 
be prepared to acknowledge that, if the ^mind of man be in- 
deed the proper study of mankind," few volumes contain a 
richer store of varied wisdom, than the life and the writings of 
MachiavellL 
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Fast drey Jahrhunderte sind verflossen, seitdem jene Veraenderang begann ; 
ibr« Folgen haben sich in alien ihren Haupttheilen entwickelt ; der Nebel der 
Vorortbeiie und Leidenschaften, der, anfangs ueber die Zeitalter groszer Revola> 
tionen scbwebend, den Zeitgenossen die freye Ansicbt verbietet, ist jetzt lange 
zerstreut ; und der beicbiaenkte BUck des Beobacbters traegt billig alleln die 
Scbuld, wenn er es nicbt vermag die weite Aussicbt zu umfaasen, die slcb ibm 
dmtellt. — Heerau PoUtiseke Folgen der RtfornuOhn, 



Their E 

The Talei redoubled to the iiills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes rose 
O'er aU th* Italian fields. 

MOUni. 



The histoiy of the Eeformation is naturally divided into 
several distinct branches, which vary in interest and in im- 
portance according to the literary, or religious, or political 
influence subsequently exercised by the nations among which 
they extended. While the pious ardor of Luther found sup- 
port in the political interests of a portion of Germany, the 
free principles of Swiss government favored the reception 
and extension of the doctrines of Zuinglius. And while the 
brutal passions of Henry were affording an opening for the 

* History of the Beformation in Italy. By T. Macrie, D. D. Edin- 
boigh. 1827. 
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introduction of Protestantism into Eng^d, the seeds of reli- 
gions liberty were, in despite ci royal persecution, taking root 
througbont the whole of France. Nor was the spirit of re- 
form confined to those nations, among which its success has 
proved perman^it; but in Spain, where the supremacy of 
Oatholicism might have seemed least likely to be disturbed, 
and in Italy itself, the seat and strong hold of papal power, 
Qie doctrines of Protestantism spread for a while with a pro- 
gress both sure and rapid, and long withstood the combined 
attacks of secular and inquisitorial violence. In each of these 
countries the rise of the new opinions was marked with aQ 
the peculiarities of national character ; and even long after 
the great dispute had been irrevocably decided, the poHdcal 
movements of each continued to be more or less influenced 
by the feeling deyebped during their respective struggles for 
reform. 

But notwithstanding the extent and variety ci this subject, 
and the rich harvest which it affords of all the lessons which 
render the study of history unportant, one of the most inter- 
esting portions of it has been strangely neglected, and its real 
character alternately exposed to the satires of ignorance and 
the misrepresentations of calumny. The attention of most 
writers, and even of those from whom we derive the clearest 
and justest views of this epoch, has been confined to those 
nations in which the first efforts at reform were followed by a 
foil and permanent religious independence; while the fate of 
others, whose struggles in the same cause were pursued with 
equal devotion, and attended with an equal degree of intellec- 
tual development, has been passed over in silence. So true 
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IS this, that a distingiriflied writer of the krt oenlafj hetitsted 
not to aiiert, that the Italians^ devoted to i&trigi^ 
had no part in the trials of the Reformation; and this too of a 
period, in which hundreds were wearing oot an agonised ex- 
istence in the dungeons of the Inquisitton, and the snows of 
the Alps were stained with the tracks of multitudes of otherSy 
who Massed an exile that secured them fiom' torture and the 
stidke.* 

The hlame of these errors, however, does not fall exdn* 
sivety upon those, who traced the history of this dreadM pe- 
riod. The historian must he guided hj his materials, and his 
search oi these is for the most part directed hj the views of 
writers contemporarj with the events that he attempts to do* 
scribe. Facts^ therefore, whose importance was not undei^ 
stood by those who witnessed them, are long hidden from 
posterity bj the short-sightedness which first represented them 
under a false point of view^ and the subsequent negligence 
which failed to phioe them in a truer light wlule their proximr 
ity rendered the undertaking comparativelj easy. But when 
in the course <tf time the accomplishment of some great diange^ 
or the devek^ment of some important principle, calls the 
attention of the philosopher to the causes by which it was 
pioduced, and the circumstances under which it ori^nated, it 
becomes necessary to follow badk the current of history with 
skw and cautious steps, and unite the distant occurrences and 

* This is not exaggeration ; the dungeon of the Inquisition in Rome 
Ofsrflowed to sadi a degree, as to require the erection of new prisons, 
and in Locarno upwards of two himdred persona of both sexes and 
all ages were compelled to abandon their homes and cross the Alps 
for shelter. 
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apparently trifling manifestations of the character ci different 
periods, which alone can lead us to Ae real sonrce. A Tast 
field is thas opened not onlj for research, bat fi>r dispntatioB ; 
systems are formed ; schools are established ; and the mind 
which was in the onset animated by the desire of establishing 
the truth, L% in the end, too often heated by the passion of 
acrimonious controversy. 

But it was not by ordinary causes alone, that some portions 
of the history of the Reformation were rendered obscure. 
Various concurring events exerted a strong influence, not only 
upon the Eeformation itself, but upon the materiab whidi 
contained its history. Ecclesiastical history is less a narra- 
tive of actbns than a record of opinions. Its revdutions are 
changes in doc^ne and creed, accompanied by a greater or 
less approach to purity of manners, in exact proportion to the 
influence of the true spirit of Christianity. But it comprises 
few of those great occurrences, which excite attention by their 
direct action upon the physical or political condition of the 
human race ; and its progress can only be traced by the wri- 
tings of the men who took part in the corruption or reform 
of each epoch. During the course of the Reformation, the 
attacks of die Catholic Church were directed no less against 
the works than the persons of the refbrmers ; and the flames, 
idnch could not always be extended to the unhappy object of 
persecution, were fed with the volumes from which his heresy 
had emanated, or to which his forbidden researches had given 
rise. Thus while the Beformation itself was efeetoally 
checked, the records of its existence were destroyed; and 
the scanty materials for history which escaped this war of 
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extermination, were scattered, like their authors, throughoiU 
distant parts of Europe, and oflen lost by a neglect no less 
fatal than persecution itself. * The history of the progress of 
the Beformation, in those countries where the Catholic Church 
still retains its supremacy, can only be formed by a long and 
minute study of scattered documents, differing widely both in 
character and in form, and often less calculated to lead to 
dear and satis&ctory conclusions, than to bewilder by the ob- 
scurities and perplexities with which they abound. Directing 
our attention more particularly to Italy, we find that the 
same causes which led to the suppression of the Reformation, 
and of the works by which it was recorded, continued to act, 
although in various^ degrees, upon the native historians, and 
either mislead their judgment or check their pens whenever 
they approached this delicate part of their subject Allusions, 
sketches, and insulated facts are scattered through their 
works ; the progress of the reform is acknowledged with more 
or less hesitation; but the independent rank which it deserved 
in the annals of Italy, has never been fully accorded it by 
the Catholic, nor till lately claimed by Protestant historians. 
The conduct of the former is easily accounted for ; but it is 
impossible to refrain from astonishment at the n^lect of the 
latter. They were bound by every species of motive to 
claim for their Protestant brethren of Italy, the respect and 

* To these causes must be added the jealousy, with which many pre- 
cious documents are still withheld from the public eye by their suspicious 
goardiaos; and we have before us at this moment additional proofs of 
the ridiculous timidity, which endeavors to conceal from view what can 
at the utmost be considered as but an additional confirmation of facts 
ixrefiragaUy established. 
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the commiseration of the rest of the world. Thej were 
bound by the principles of interest, which forbade them to 
let pass so strong a proof of their favorite assertion, that their 
cause was universal and universally felt. They were bound 
by the principle of morality which bids us judge, as &r as we 
can, by motives and efforts, not by actions and appearances 
alone. They were bound by the principle of true philosophy, 
which teaches us that almost as much is to be learnt by 
studying the causes that have prevented, as those that have 
secured success. 

But, notwithstanding the motives, which might have been^ 
supposed sufficiently powerful to attract toward this important 
subject a share, at least, of that attention, which has been 
assiduously devoted to inquiries of far less general interest ; 
it was not until towards the middle of the last century, that it 
began to be studied upon a scale somewhat better suited to its 
real importance. The first circumstance (at least as nearly 
as we have been able to ascertain) which excited the general 
attention of the students of ecclesiastical history to the pro- 
gress made by the Lutheran Reformation in Italy, was the 
publication of thiB documents relative to ecclesiastical and lite- 
rary history collected by the learned Schelhom, near the 
middle of the last century. The controversy which followed 
this publication not only served to awaken the curiosify of the 
historical inquirer, with regard to this subject, but wrested 
from the defenders of the Catholic cause much curious and 
precious information relative to the points at issue. The 
Specimen BdlitB Reformatce of Gerdes contained a still more 
extensive collection of facts, and was the first effectual step 
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towards a complete history. Manj facts and circamstances, 
which had, till then, heen passed over in silence bj those 
who undertook to treat the general history of Italy, were from 
that time necessarily made the subjects of at least passing re- 
mark ; and the difficulties, which had encumbered this field, 
were thus gradually lessened or removed. At last after the 
interval of half a century from the appearance of the work of 
Qerdes, Macrie, whose name stands at the head of our paper, 
gave to the world in one body, a full and laborious history of 
the rise, the progress, and the fall of the << Protestant Reforma- 
tion in Italy.^ 

Without entering into a detailed examination of this work, 
it will be sufficient to observe, that while we respect the zeal 
with which Macrie engaged in this difficult undei;taking, and 
the patient courage and unwearied industry with which he 
has examined the innumerable and scattered documents which 
form his materials, we feel deeply his deficiencies in that 
enlarged and candid philosophy, without which no one can 
fulfil the part of a liberal and eloquent historian. In many 
places the tone of his work would be more becoming to a 
martyrology than to a dignified history ; and, as often hap- 
pens, his skepticism with regard to the testimony of Catholic 
writers, is more than counterbalanced by the credulity with 
which he receives the statements of theii: adversaries. Some 
facts of a remarkable character seem to have wholly escaped 
his attention, and the sympathy which we would gladly grant 
to others, is checked by the tone in which he demands it We 
are willing to acknowledge that truth, abstractly considered, 
admits not of division ; but it is a sad though common mis- 
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take to sai^[K»e, that all the members, or even the migori^ 
of one party, are gailtj of hypocrisy and deceit, because the 
other is in the right These defects, however, for the most 
part do not extend beyond the general tone of the work ; and 
though they detract greatly from its interest, and require a 
great degree of caution in the reader, it must still be ccmsid- 
ered a learned and instructive history of the great events 
which it records. 

We confess that we feel no ordinary interest in this history. 
We have studied it not as an insulated &ct, but as a continu- 
adon of the spirit of that period, when Italy, though torn with 
discord, was free from the stranger, and was cherishing, in the 
turbulent existence of her republics, those seeds of freedom 
and political wisdom, which she, and she alone, first planted 
in Europe. It has been for us a connecting link with the 
boldness and daring of her first glorious dawn of literature ; 
and as we look around upon the apparently torpid inhabitants 
of her lovely fields, we see the same spirit strengthened by 
long patience, chastened by long suffering, nerved and formed 
for action by the long and bitter experience of four centuries 
of foreign subjection, ready to arise with the irresistible energy 
of union and patriotic devotion, and realize the provident design 
with which nature 

" dell* Alpi schenno 
Pose fra lor e la tedesca rabbia." 

We trust that we have not been misled by our own interest in 
this subject, in supposing that a brief sketch of this remaik- 

8* 
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able portion of Italian history would prove acceptable to oar 
readers. 

The origin <^ the Befcmnation in Italy extends &r beyond 
the proper limits of modem history.* The valleys of Pied- 
mont were occupied from time immemorial by the Waldenflcs^ 
whose simple worship and purity of manners were a constant 
reproach to the pride and pretensions of the church. It was 
from hence, if the suppositi<Mi of some modem writers be cor- 
recty that the first advocates of reform derived their doctrines; 
which while they excited the wonder and admiration of other 
nations^ had long been &miliar to the simple inhabitants of 
the Fiedmontese valleys, f But however this question may 
be decided, it cannot be denied that the pretensicms of the 
Church of Borne nowhere encountered a more bitter opposi- 
tion than within the limits of Italy, and that too at a period 
when the other nations of Christendom received its commands 
with imphcit submission. The independence of the bishopric 
of Milan was long maintained in open violation ci the doc- 
trines of Borne, and the decrees of Hilddbrand were found 
inefficient until supported by the arms of £stimb<M. But 
although no physical opposition could be formed, of sufficient 
staren^ to resist the forces whictx the Popes of that age could 
bring to their assistance, yet no effi>rts could effectuaUtj check 
the, growth of that spirit which prepared the way for the re- 

* Botta, Storia d' Italia. Vol. I, p. 368, et seq. 

t " Serbavano e tattavolta serbano i Valdesi insin dai primi secoli 
deUa cbiesa opimoiii conform! a qoelle che ora tnrbayano il raondo. 
QioYanniHuss e Yiclefeo gik le avevano abbracciate; Latere stesso 
non fece altro che ripetere qaello che i Valdesi gik da molti secoli in- 
dietro pablicayano.'' — Botta, Storia d' Italia. YoL I, p. 868, et seq. 
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c^>fcloii of the Beformationy and, under mmre favorable cir- 
cumstances, might have accompllBhed it When the different 
dmrches of Italy had be^ united bj art or bj foree imder the 
more immediate dominion of the Roman See, the vices and 
arrogance of the latter were assailed by wei^KXis of another 
description, and the wounds which it received, though less 
a^arent in the commencement of the s^ggle, continued to 
wear iqx>n the debilitated system until the &tal Mow was 
given by the arms of Luther. These adversarfes were the 
TVocdmdours and the eariy poets of Italy; a dass whose en- 
mity is the more to be dreaded, as its attacks are unrestrained 
bytheusualchecksof time and of place. The volume of con- 
troversy may be f(M:gotten although supported by the soundest 
reasoning, but the song of the satirist continues to cirde in 
constantly extending bounds, until the spirit that animates it 
has become familiar to every mind. 

Hie first place in point of time belongs to the Troubadours, 
and the manner in which their poems were composed and 
made pubHc must have contributed greatly to tiie extension 
and effect of their satires. With the song of love and hymn 
of triumph, were mingled reproaches against the luxury and 
power of Bome, and the same lyre that responded to the 
description of female bveliness, kept time to the details of 
priestly corruption. However elevated the notes of triumph, 
however soU and winning the strain of love, the verse of the 
Troubadour seems to flow with greater warmth and redoubled 
energy, when the vices of the church become his theme. "If 
God," says Baimond de Castlenau, whose verses we must 
beg leave to give in nearly literal prose, "if God saves those 
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whose sole merits consist in loving good living and handsome 
women, if Friars, the black, the white, and Templars and 
Hospitallers win the jojs of Paradise, great fools, in sooth, 
were St Peter and St Andrew, who suffered so much for 
what these men win so easily .'^ * 

No less litter was the language of the great father of Italian 
poetrj. TVlthout adopting the theory of Bossetd, the opinion 
in which the Boman court was held by Dante, is deariy 
apparent even to the most superficial reader of his great 
poem.f Not contented with placing some of the highest 
dignitaries of the church among the hopeless wretches of his 
Inferno, he goes l>eyond the simple bounds of satire, and, min- 
ghng theological interpretation with the fictions of verse, de- 
scribes Bome as the predicted Babylon of the Apocalypse. % 

* Raynoaard, Choix des Poesies orig. des TroubadonrS) Tom. IV, 
p. 883. 

t This is, as far as we know, the most recent theory npon the plan 
proposed to himself by Dante in the composition of the " Divina Corn- 
media." The ingenious commentator supposes Dante to speak, not of 
the kingdom of the dead but of the living; that by a bold bat complex al- 
legory he has represented the Emperor in the Deity, the Pope inLndfer*, 
that life signifies the Ghibelline faction, and death the Gnelf. The Em- 
peror, chief of the Ghibellines, is the protector of Italian liberty, and the 
Pope, head of the Guelfe, its oppressor. A part, however, has been evi- 
dently borrowed from other writers. 

I The nineteenth canto of the ^Inferno" contains a very striking illos- 
tration of Dante's manner of interpreting some parts of Scriptare, as well 
as of the light in which he viewed the Roman Church. He makes a clear 
distinction between the church of Christ and the vices of his "vicars upon 
earth," and seems to have wished for the species of reform which has 
been so ardently desired by many excellent Catholics of different times. 
For he would seem to seek rather to limit and reduce the Papal power, 
than subvert it. And while he points out some Pontiffs as those " di 
cni s' accorse 1 Vangelista," yet here and elsewhere he expresses his 
" riverenzia delle somme chiavi." 
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Tfaag doctrine, indeed, so fondly adopted bj all ProtestantSy k 
said to have been anterior even to the age of Dante> and to 
have been supported in the eleventh century bj extensive 
comparison and direct application. But this circumstance 
becomes still more striking, when the severe and inflexible 
spirit of Dante is found reflected in the verses of the mild and 
pious Petrarch. Member of the ecclesiastical body, intimate 
and favored resident of the Papal court, bound by the ties of 
interest and gratitude to some of the most distinguished pre- 
lates of the age, the vices and corruptions <^ the church were 
laid open to his observant eye without the slightest hesitation 
or veiL The efiect of this scene upon his mind was deep 
and lasting. Ambition, although more than once awakened, 
friendship, though all-powerful over him in every other situa- 
tion, even love itself, whose control over his whole life is so 
closely connected with every portion of his history, were una- 
ble to bind him to a spot, wher6 he saw the crime of religious 
usurpation heightened by the open abandonment of every 
moral virtue. From his retreat in the valley of Vauduse, his 
revered and dreaded voice was raised against the corruptions 
of the ^impious Babylon." The first of his sonnets in which 
his views of the Roman church are clearly recorded, com- 
mences thus : 

* From impious Babylon, from whence all shame 
Hath fled, and erery good is gone, 

Mother of errors, dwelling-place of grief, 
I Ve fled this fragile being to prolong.' 

Still stronger are the 105th, beginning : 

* May flames from heaven upon thy tresses &U 1 * 
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and the 106th, which contains a vehement prophecy of the fate 
of the (lending dtj : 

' Her idols on the ground shall scattered be, 
And her prond towers.* 

But of all the Italian poems directed against the church of 
Rome, the following sonnet, the 107th of Petrarca's Canzonierey 
is, perhaps, the most bitter : 

* Fontana di dolore, albergo d' ira, 

Scola d' errori, e tempio d* eresia, 

Gi^ Roma, or Babilonia falsa e ria ; 

Per coi tanto si piagne e si sospira : 
facina d' inganni, o prigion dira; 

Qye '1 ben more, e '1 mal si nutre, e cria ; 

Di vivi inferno ; un gran miracol fia, 

Se Cristo teco al fine non s* adira. 
Fondata in casta ed nmil povertate, 

Ck>ntra taoi fondatori alzi le coma, 

Futta sfacciata*, e dov' hai posto spene? 
Negli adulteri tuoi, nelle mal nate 

Bicchezze tante ? or Constantin non toma ; 

Ma tolga il mondo tristo, che H sostene.' 

* Fountain of sorrow, dwelling-place of ire, 

O school of error — shrine of heresy. 

Once Rome, now Babylon the false 

For whom so many weep, so many sigh. 
O forge of treachery, prison dire. 

Death-place of virtue, nurse of every ill. 

Hell of the living, great the miracle. 

If Christ rouse not at length his tardy ire. 
Founded in chaste and humble poverty. 
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Thj yery founders have become thy 8C<Nm. 
Unblashing wretch! what hope remains for theel 
In thy adulteries, riches evil bom? * 

Think not another Constantine to see I 
Bat on the world that bears them may thy deeds return.* 

The sentiments thus uttered with the warmth of verse are 
confirmed bj the energy with which he inveighs against the 
same vices, in his familiar correspondence ;* and the supposi- 
tion which might ot^ierwise have arisen, that thej were but 
the exaggjerations of poetry, is thus fully and satis&ctorily om- 
tradicted. To these illustrious names others might be added 
of almost equal wei^t, were any other testimony required, to 
show that the dear minds of the Italians were, as in every 
thing else, f(»remost in discovering and laying bare the vices 
and corruptions of the church. 

Neither are there wanting proofs of another and perhaps 
even stronger kind, to show how the pretensions of the Holy 
See were estimated by those who^ from their vidnily to Rome, 
were most exposed to its aggressions. The history of Italy 
abounds with instances of a bold and independent conduct 
towards the church, and a resolute contempt of its censures, 
when employed in merely political contests, t Nor were 

#«Kanc me ocddentalis Babylon habet, qua nihil informius sol 
yidet In nomine Jesn, sed in operibus Belial — Oramns flentes, ne 
tradas bestiis animas confidentes tibi. Nos zelo domi^s tase, Christe 
Jesn, jam satis ev^cti samus.** — Epistolantm sine Titulo Liber. Ed. Ba< 
f Qese, passim. 

t One instance will suffice. Machiavelli thus describes a war against 
the Pope in the fourteenth centnry. " Questa guerra dall' ambizione 
del legato incominciata fu dallo sdegno de' Fiorentini seguita. — I>ur6 
la guerra tre anni, n^ prima ebbe, che con la morte del pontefice, ter- 
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these, like the writings of which we have been speaking, the 
manifestations of the opinions of a few individuals, whose 
minds had been raised by superior cultivation above the 
standard of their age. Thej were the unanimous actions of 
whole communities. Old and young, the ignorant and the 
learned, the aspiring statesman, who might be supposed wil- 
ling to sacrifice his religious belief to the interests of his am- 
bition, and the humble citizen, who only sought to pursue in 
tranquillity the labors of his trade, all united in an unwavering 
resistance against the threats of ecclesiastical censure, when 
carried beyond the legitimate bounds of ecclesiastical juris* 
diction. TVlthout drawing a subtile distinction between the 
temporal and the spiritual authority of the Pope, the Italians 
often resisted the encroachments of the former, while they 
fully acknowledged the claims of the latter. But the constant 
collision between these interests, could not but diminish the 
veneration, which, duriiig the most calamitous times of Italian 
history, was actually felt for the religious character of the 
Pontifis ; and the period in which Rome was apparently the 
religioas sovereign of Europe, was also that in which it felt, 
most sensibly, the inconveniences arising from the conflicting 
elements that composed its power. Rome may thank the 
divisions of Italy, rather than her own skill, for the preserva- 

mine ; e fa con tanta virtil e tanta soddisfazione dell* uniyersale ammi- 
nbtrata, che agli Otto ogni anno fa prorogato il magistrato, ed erano 
chiamati Santi ancorach^ eglino avessero stimato poco le censure, e le 
chiese de' loro beni spogliate, e forzato il clero a celebrare gli tiffiai : 
tanto qnelli cittadini sdmavano allora piCl la patria che V anima; e di- 
mostrarono alia Chiesa che come prima snoi amici V avevano difesa, 
snoi nimici la potevano affliggerc." — 5iforte Fhr. Lib. M, p. ISl, ed. di 
Padova, 1832. 
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tion (^ her political dominicm; and it is acorioassalijectof re« 
flection, that the citj, which, with the power of her axtaSf 
formed, for the first and only time, ooe united and indepen- 
dent nation of Italj, has, when the doctrines of a mild and 
peaceful religion have heen suhstitnted for the maxims <^ a 
rigid policy and the dominion of the sword, contributed more . 
than any other cause, or than all other causes taken togeUier^ 
to keep up the spirit of discord and local animosity, which 
seems almost to defy every effort employed for its removal.* 

It would evidently carry us beyond the limits <^ a sii^le ar- 
ticle, were we to attempt to trace with accuracy the variotia 
steps, by which the way was opened for the reception <^ the 
Protestant doctrines in Italy* The ground may be considered 
as having been prepared, long before its appearance attracted 
the att^tion of historians; and in reading the chronicles <^ the 
difi^r^it republics, or the lives of their distinguished citizens, 
we meet, at every step, the most striking proofe of the exist- 
ence of an anti-Boman, if nc^ of an anti-Cath<^ spirit, from 
the earliest periods <^ its modem history. We shaU briefly 
mentioii afew <^ the most remarkable steps of its progress to* 
wards a more perfect development. 

No truth has been more strikingly confirmed by modem 
history, than that the pn^ress of intellectual freedom is inevi* 
table, however mighty the power by which it is opposed. The 
foresight of tyranny and the terrors of 8uperstiti<»i have been 

* There is a chapter in the ' Dicorsi' of Machiavelli in which he shows 
with some bitterness and great clearness of demonstration that if the 
Papal cowt had been establidied in Switaeriaikl insftead of Rono^ dfrit- 
leriand woald hare become as famous for her domestic dissension as 
Italy was. 

9 
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emi^jed against it, and in vain« It has often yielded in 
appearance, while secretly gaining strength for the contest ; 
and eyen the most cunning and expert of its exponents, have 
been repeatedly deceived by the difficulty of distinguishhig 
among the various causes in action around them, those which 
were calculated to facilitate, from those which were adapted to 
check its career. 

The ardor with which the Italians engaged in the study of 
classic literature at the first revival of letters, was surely un- 
connected with any views of theological reform. But the 
action of polite pursuits upon the spirit of a nation, which has 
always been distinguished for energy and acuteness <^ in- 
tellect, prepared the way for the reception of religious as well 
as intellectual freedom. The subtile disputes which arose con- 
cerning the interpretation of Grecian philosophy, while they 
fomented the passion, extended also the field of controvmy. 
But, when the attention of those, who had been formed in this 
school, became directed to the dogmas and doctrines of the 
chiprch, their discoveries were not always accompanied by a 
sincere wish for the connection of abuses. Many of the bright 
intellects of that age, were, like Erasmus, willing to see, but 
unwilling to expose themselves to the penalties which follow 
the communication of forbidden knowledge. With others, the 
labors which should have led to a candid acknowledgment of 
the truth, terminated in a full though unacknowledged skep- 
ticism. It is well known, that, at the epoch of the Refcn*- 
mation in Germany, not only the universities, but the churches 
of Italy were filled with men, whose shining talents and pro- 
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£miikI kamiog had not proved sufficient to preserve them finxn 
ii^elitj. 

Tet from sources like these, the stream of reform was to 
rise. The attention, which, at fir^ had been confined to pro- 
iane literature, was gradoallj extended to the studj of the He- 
Iffew and its cognate dialects. An acquaintance with these, 
as with the Latin and Greek, became an object of hterarj am- 
bition. The refinement which had been introduced into the 
studj of Pagan authors, was then directed to the ezj^anation 
ci Holj Writ Manuscripts were collected and cc^lated. 
Editions of different portions of the Scriptures were from time 
to time prepared in the various presses of Italy. Doubts 
were suggested concerning the correctness of the authorised 
versions. While correcting the barbarisms of language, the 
pen was inadvertently carried to the errors of interpretation. 
These studies were encouraged, not only by the learned and 
the patrons of learning, but received new vigor firom the 
approbation of the church itself. 

Nor was thisardor confined to the learned languages. Ital- 
ian versions of the New Testament had long circulated among 
those, who, from a love of the truths of Scripture or a partially 
for their native language, were disposed to read them. At 
first, the productions of men who ventured not to depart from 
the readings of the Vulgate, they contributed but little to the 
discovery or correction of errors. SUll, the &ct^ that the 
Scripture existed in the vulgar idiom,, and the perusal of it 
was not forbidden by the guardians of the Roman dogma, focili- 
tated the introduction of exactor translations, and gave a plau- 
sible coloring to the arguments of those by whom they were 
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made. The science which had been so saooesfifbUj directed to 
the original texts, was, in the seqael, zealously applied to the 
correction of the Italian translations ; and the number of the 
laborers who engaged in this field during the last half of the 
fifteenth and the first of the sixteenth centuries, proye not onlj 
the zeal of the teacher, but the ardor with which his lessons 
were received. 

Literary curiosity once excited, soon breaks through all re- 
straint, and the mind which would have been the first to shrink 
back in the beginning of the resei^rch, is often the most ardent 
in the prosecution of it, when its confidence has been once 
shaken in its old convictions, and it is hurried on by that 
necessity for belief, which forms the very basis of our intel- 
lectual nature. It cannot go calmly back to the views, which 
have once proved insufficient to satisfy its longings. It cannot 
all at once throw ofi* that sense of responsibility, whidi seems 
to acquire new force from every candid exertion of reason. 
And as, one by one, its early convictions fall ftrom around it, it 
still moves on, more ardent than ever for something that it 
can believe and trust and ding to, in the cold and boundless 
space that expands to its view. 

Thus, the studies which had been pursued with so mudi 
enthusiasm, in Italy, received a new impulse from the Inreak- 
ing out of the Reformation in Germany. Many Italians be- 
gan to frequent the universities of that country, where the 
doctrines of reform were taught with all the fervor which arises 
from newly awakened conviction, and the boldness which ac- 
companies security from persecution. The new views of 
theology usurped, for many, the place of every other pursuit, 
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and the mmds of the stadents became inflamed with the i 
zeal that animated their masters. Nor was the knowledge of 
these doctrines confined to those who imbibed them in the 
schools of Grermany. The works ci Luther, and Mdancthon, 
and Zaing^as were drcalated, with greater precaationSy it is 
true, but with neariy the same success which had attended 
them bejond the Alps. Studied in the convents, in the schods, 
in Borne itself, thej were often read and applauded bj those, 
who were the first and bitterest in condemning them, when 
thej became aware of their real import Fnmi the stodj 
of the writings of the Reformers, the transition to a cor- 
respondence with the writers themselves was both easy and 
natural. Some sought them out as men of great learning; 
others, as teachers of the true principles of theology. Thus, 
a new and broad path was opened for the introduction of the 
BelbiTnation. 

While the doctrines of Luther were thus gaining ground 
withm the hallowed domains of the Church, the attention of 
the court of Home, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances, 
of manj of its devoted followers, had hardlj been awakened 
by the rapid progress of the danger by which it was menaced. 
And, when, at length, arousing from its lethargy, it began to 
examine the means and forces of its adversary, and seek out 
the measures best adapted to check or to crush them, its first 
steps were made with a rashness and predfMtation, which can 
be discovered in no previous epoch of its annals. Political 
causes, of unprecedented weight, then came to unite their influr 
ence against the will of the Pontifi^, and paralyze his effiirts. 
The greater part of Italy was overrun by the Imperial troops* 
9* 
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Rome was taken bj assault, and the Pope was oompelled to 
fij from the impotent thonders of the Vatican, to the narrow 
Ibrtress of St Angela An army, composed in a great meaeure 
of Ph>testant8, was thns triomj^iant within the walls o£ the 
capital of Catholicism; and the praises of Lather and of Me- 
lancthon resounded, where, for ages, had been celebrated the 
proudest ceremonies of the Church. The arms of the Empe- 
lor were at length withdrawn, and Rome onoe more returned 
to the y€ke of her ancient sovereigns ; but jears of watchful 
tjraimy could alone destroy the seeds, which had spread and 
taken root in the compass df a few short months. 

While the power of the Pope was thus shaken by the arms 
of an Emperor, who pretended to be the most ard^t defender 
of the Catholic £uth, the eyes of- all Christendom were fixed 
upon Rome with doubt and amazew It seemed as if tke (atil 
hour of that ancient and dreaded monarchy had come. The 
voice of reproach and reclamation, so long n^ected, had at 
lengA been heard ; and the throne, from which so many bold 
decrees, 00 aaony daring enterprises, so many dreaded analih- 
OHias had proceeded, seemed shaken from its foondatioiis. 
Some rejoiced in the prospect of af^roadiing freedom; some 
trembled at the thought g( the rich sources of gam which 
WMPe to be closed for ever. Princes gioed with varying soft- 
sadons of hope and fear, according to the fluctuatioiM of their 
individual interests ; the people, with joy or honor, as they 
recognized the hand of an avenging Providence, or feared that 
the Imo of the Ahnighty had been turned £rom them finr ever. 
^WhfaAO^" cried the Bishop of lipari, strudc with a eon- 
victi«n, that not even the presence of the Pope and Ourdinab 
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could repreBSf ^ whence come these ilk ? Why are we rah- 
jected to so many misfortuDes? It is for the corruption o£ 
the human race ; it is, hecause we are no longer the citizens 
of Bome the holy, hut c£ Babykm, the city of wk^edness. 
The words of Isaiah have been fulfilled, <How has the fidthful 
become a wanton V 

Mean while, the progress of the Reformatioa, no longer re> 
strained by the opposition of the Roman Church, increased in 
extenffion and rapidity in every part of Italy ; and the minds 
of mapy began to yield, whom a sincere attachment to Ca- 
thdicism had hitherto embittered against the doctrines of 
Luther. 

First in the list of the protectors of Beform was a member 
<^ the royal house <tf France, who had been placed by mar- 
riage upon the ducal throne of Ferrara. The princess Ba> 
nata had imbibed the prindf^ of Luther, in the courtt<tf 
the king of Navarre; and, upon her removal to Ferrara, she 
extended her patronage towards them with the spirit and seal 
which mailed her diaracter. Those of her coantrymeo, whom, 
tfie r^r <m: dread of religious persecution had driven hoot 
France, were received and protected at her court Clement 
Marot, distinguished both as a Protestant and a poet, was ele- 
vated to the rank of her private secretary. Many others were 
met wkh a judicious patronage, which, while it w<m their affec- 
tions, and consded them amid the sorrows of exile, secured 
them, at the same time, from the attacks of courtly jealousy or 
ecclesiastical persecution. Calvin, under an assunled name, 
passed several m<mths at Ferrara, in free and confidential com- 
munication with the Duchess. The propagation of her &vorite 
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doctrines was rendered still more sure, by the introdactic^ 
into the principal chairs of the University, of manj who had 
secretly adopted or warmly fevored them ; and, while these 
contributed to the extension of their principles by their public 
lessons, the minds of the future rulers of Ferrara were pre- 
pared to view them with favor by the instructions of their pri- 
vate tutors. Ferrara was the school of Protestantism in Italy ; 
and there was scarcely one of its distinguished partisans, who 
was not for a greater or less period, a sharer in the protection 
of Benata. 

Nor was the success of the Beformati<Hi less rapid in the 
neighboring city of Modena. It was not secured here, as in 
Ferrara, by the protection of a princess, but was owing, in a 
great measure, to the free discussions of a society of men dis- 
tinguished for their attsdnments in science and literature. The 
study and interpretation of the Scriptures occupied every mind; 
and the teachers of the Reformed religion, venturing beyond 
the bounds which had restrained their lurethren of Ferrara, 
united their auditors into regular assemblies, and enjoyed for a 
time the open exercise of their rights, with all the advantages 
of a free religious communion. 

In a sketch like the present, it would be useless to trace the 
course of the reform from city to dty, as it extended with 
various degrees of success through the different states of Italy. 
Subject to the influences of political and individual interest, 
encountering at times the firm opposition of sincere omvic- 
tion, at others, the virulent attacks of selfish hatred, it moved 
in some places with the boldness of a successful revolntiomst, 
in others, with the cautious secrecy of a determined bat pm- 
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dent refonner. In Bobgna it embraced in it£ ranks many ci 
the brightest names of the University, as well as some of the 
most dis^nguished citizens. A correspondence was warmlj 
carried on with the Beformers of Germany ; and, had the 
straggle between the two sects broken out into open warfare, 
one of the new converts was prepared to defend his faith 
with the swords of six thoasand men, raised and supported at 
his own expense. Among the early converts of Naples, we 
meet the names of Ochino, a monk of the austere order of 
Capuchins, and one of the most renowned preachers of his 
age ; of Mollio and Martire, who in the silence of the cloister 
had stored their minds with the profoundest erudition ; and 
of Yaldes, who in the public capacity of secretary of the king- 
dom, possessed the means of protecUng those whom his ar- 
guments and persuasions had converted. And here we may 
remark, that if the alleged corruptions of the church were 
nowhere carried to so great an excess as within the walls of 
its convents, it was from the quiet repose of the same institu- 
tions that arose the noblest advocates of reform. Strange 
and mysterious contradiction I that the source which had cor- 
rupted, should be the foremost to purify ; that the same soil 
which had produced the poison, should raise up the antidote 
by its side ! 

Of all the states of Italy, there was none from which the 
friends of reform might have so justly looked for encourage- 
ment and protection, as the republic of Venice. This won- 
derful nation, the course and principles of whose government 
differed so widely fronf those of every other, seldom allowed 
any consideration of regard for foreign powers to influence its 
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domestic polk^. Lmamenble had been the artifices, aawea- 
ried the efforts of the Boman Pontifl&y to extend their control 
over the slate of Yeniccy as they had succeeded m ddng 
thronghont the rest of Europe. But the Venetian senate, with 
an equal share of constancy, and a boldness not diminished 
bj any excess of superstition,* had from the earliest periods 
c£ their history, met the efiR>rts of the Boman court, with a 
firm and successful opposidon. This long and varied stmg- 
^e was carried on with greater or less animosity, in propor- 
tion to the concurrent action of other ^auises ; but never sub- 
sided, so &r as to give room for a durable union, or a commu- 
nication, free from suspicion. When, therefore, the Protes- 
tant reform first began to attract the attention of the Italians, 
it was to the Venetians that the eyes of all the friends of 
religious freedom were directed, and the movements of that 
cautious and independent government were observed with 
an interest proportioned to the importance of the question 
which was at stake. The works of the Beformers f<nined a 
fruitful source of gain for the booksellers of the republic, and 

* In fSEict, no goTernment was less superstitious; and the only question 
that could arise, would be whether it did not incline too evidently to the 
opposite extreme. Such, at least, was the opinion of some of the Popes. 
The following anecdote was related to us by Me great Italian historian 
of our age, and may serve in corroboration of the above statement 
Daring one of the numerous contests between the Venetian Senate and 
the Holy See, the ambassador of the repablic, in a private andienee, to 
far excited the indignation of the Pope, that he at last broke tlirongh all 
boands and accused the Venetians of being nearly infidels. " Voi altri 
signori Veneziani appena credete alia santissima Trinit^," grid6 il pon- 
tefioe. " E le par poco, Santitk ? ^ was the reply of the ambassador. 
" You Venetians hardly bdieve in the Holy Trinity / ** " And does your Ho- 
Uness think that litdef* 
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ker presses were employed in multiplying the copies of the 
Scriptares which were considered by all parties as the prin- 
cipal support of the Protestant cause. The doctrine of 
Germany and Switzerland soon began to spread among the 
Yenetiaiis. In the course ci a few months, the capital con- 
tained an extensive society of learned men, who openly 
avowed the principles of lather. The efiect of their influ- 
ence and exami^ was soon felt in other parts of the same 
domini<Hi8. Every day gave new strength to the party. 
From indiridnal profession, they gradually advanced to puUic 
unioiis ; and their cause was supposed to have excited more 
than usual interest in the senate. Nor in fiu^ could the im- 
portant pditical advantages, that might have been secured by 
means of a religious reform, have escaped the observation of 
mex^ trained by long practice to consider everj thing with a 
view to the aggrandizement or additional security o£ their 
possessions. But little seems to have been wanting, in order 
to throw into the Protestant scale the powerful political in- 
terest of Venice ; that interest, b^re which every other con- 
.sideration was made to bend. So confident of success were 
the Protestants of Grermany, that Melancthon addressed a 
letter to the senate, in which he congratulated them upon what 
they had done, and urged them to further action. But the 
unsettled state of her relations with the court of Constantinople, 
rendered the &vor ci Borne essential to the safety of Venice ; 
and the adherence of this mighty power to the Catholic religion 
may be attributed, in some measure, to the greatest enemy of 
that &ith. . 
The change, whidi might have been naturally expected 
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from the government of Yenioe, was neariy npon the point of 
being aecomi^hed in Lucca, by the daring and enthusiasm 
of a single individuaL The Reformation which had taken 
such strong hold in different sections of Italj, had nowhere 
found a more ready welcome than among the citizens of Luc- 
ca. Extending there, with the same rapid progress which 
we have alreadj obsenred in Venice, and Nicies, and Fena* 
IB, its principles were soon embraced by a considerable por- 
tion of the most respectable among the inhabitants. Political 
motives united their influence with the love of religious liber* 
tj ; and Lucca was on the point of becoming the theatre of 
one of the greatest revolutions, that ever changed the face of 
a state. 

Among the citizens whom the free principles of this gov- 
ernment had elevated to a ran^ apparently inconsistait with 
the humble profession which he exercised, was Francis Bur- 
lamaqui, an artisan o£ the middle class. Endowed by nature 
with a studious and reflective cast of mind, this man had con- 
stantly united with the necessary labors of his trade, the study 
of ancient history, and particularly of those portions, in which 
the exertions <^ private individuals in favor of their native 
cities, have been embellished by the eloquence of the great 
historians of Greece and Rome. From a constant meditation 
of these enticing examines, the humble artisan of Lucca was 
led to seek, for his own name, a renown like theirs ; and the 
siiuation which he then held, of Gonfaloniere, or chief aaagift- 
trate of the republic, seemed to give new facilities ibr the ae- 
complishment of his views. But to the warm imagination of 
a reformer, he united the coohiess of judgment and political 
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aagMsity, etsential to ^ Baooem of refbrm. And vM\t ti» 
pttriodtm wms kindled by the prospect of restoring Tuscany to 
faer andent grandevr, he grounded kis hopes of soooess upon 
the pdkical sitiuition of Italy and of Europe. Florence^ wit 
yet formed to the yoke of an artftd and amUtious tyrant, w9k^ 
fimdly, although secretly, cherishing the remembrance of kte- 
lately lost freedom. Pisa, desolated by war, deprive of eom^ 
nsrce, her onoe fertile fields vanishing beneath the aoenoMi- 
latnig masses of stagnant water, her municipal pride and ^o- 
rk>us recollections lost in the degrading consciousness of an 
odioos dependence ; Siena, torn by divisions, and rea^ to>fafl 
a prey to the same insatiable ambition ; Pemgus BDlogna, 
every portion of Italy, hesitating between the desire of iveedom 
and the dread of increasing the yoke that ab'eady weighed 
too heavily ; these were the circumstsnces, in the sitaatkm ef 
has own oountry, which nonrished his hopes and inAamed Ms 
asaL Nor was the prospect less encouraging^ when, consid- 
eied ffom another point of view. The Emperor, whose aoti- 
vky was the most to be apprehended, was engaged in a war 
against the Protestants of Germany, in support of which he 
had drawn away from Italy the greater part of his own troops^ 
logetlier with those of his idlies, the R)pe and Cosimo of 
Tuscany. Thus the defence of all the important posts in the 
country was intrusted to the hands of a few soldiers, and 
those none of the best, while the great cKstance of the pi^ 
and ducal armies from' the points which were first to be at- 
tacked, rendeiedk impossible lor thera to be recalled, in time 
to prevent the effects of a sudden assault on the part of the 
oonspirators. The progress of the Emperor, moreover, in his 
10 
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Gterman war, was not calculated to inspire his adherents with 
Tery ardent hopes of a successful issue; while, on the contra- 
ry, the firm resistance and rapid movements of the Protes- 
tants had filled the minds of their partisans with the most 
cheering confidence. But one of the most encouraging dr- 
comstances in the political aspect of the moment, was the deep- 
rooted hostility, that subsisted between the Emperor and the 
French king, and which led them to embrace every species ci 
alliance, and to resort to all kinds of expedients, in order to 
gratify their mutual animosity. 

In OTder, however, to unite the feelings of those whom he 
wished to liberate, it was necessary to raise the standard of 
religious as weU as of political reform. This was supplied 
by the progress of the Lutheran Eeformation, and the favor 
with which the advocates of religious freedom were viewed in 
Italy. Thus the revival of the old Etruscan league, and the 
introduction of the Protestant religion, or, in other words, the 
full establishment of religious and political liberty, was the 
vision that constantly floated brfore the mind of the enthusi- 
astic Lucchese. 

The plan which he had conceived with so much boldness, 
he prepared for execution with cool and cautious judgmeBt 
By habitually making the original felicity of Tuscany the 
U^ic of his conversation, he familiarized the minds of the 
friends, whom he designed to employ, with the subject <^ his 
desires, and prepared the way for a more du^ect and explicit 
avowal of his plans. His first c(mfidant was a member of his 
own family, whose faith and zeal he had fully tested. The 
number of the ocmspirators was gradually enlarged with all 
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the precaations which so dangerous an undertaking required^ 
and soon comprised the principal refugees of Florence and 
Siena, and other states, together with the wealthy and daring 
Strozzi, who were to bring with them the faVor and aid of 
France. Already confident in his numbers, Burlamaqui 
urged to immediate action; and had not his wishes been over- 
ruled bj the authority of the Strozzi, so well arranged were 
all the {4ans of the conspiracy, and so well timed the moment 
for its breaking out, that its success would in all probability 
have been complete. Compelled by his companions to delay, 
he still continued to strengthen his party by new accessions, 
chiefly made among the exiles, when an unfortunate com- 
munication of one of his companions defeated all the labors 
of ills prudence, and consigned him to the hands of the exe- 
eationer. 

The desire to comprise in one sketdi the principal events, 
which distinguished the rise of the Protestant religion in Ita- 
ly, has led us a few years in advance of the first efforts of 
the Boman court for the suppression of it Notwithstanding 
the severe shock which the papal power had received from 
the arms of Bourbon, the attachment of the Emperor to the 
religion in which he had been educated, or, as seems more 
probable, the dose connection between his pditical interests 
and those of the Boman See, had bound him by a tie of which 
he always acknowledged the f<n*ce, to exert all his power fw 
the preservation of Catholicism. And thus, although in the 
course <tf his subsequent operations, great and dangerous dis- 
putes frequently arose between him and the Popes, and he 
was more than once induced to threaten an open rupture, yet 
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the pretervAtiOD of the Catholic religioa always oondiiaed to 
fbnn a faTorite pobt of his policy, and was pursued eTen at 
the hazard of important parts of his dominioos. Had the 
same uni^ of moltive prevailed in the minds of the P<mt]ffi^ 
wIkv during his long reign, were successiyelj called to the 
papal throne, the progress of the reform in Italy would have 
been diecked at a much eariier pa*iod of its course. But the 
disadvantages inherent in the union of spiritual with temporal 
power, were never more apparent than during the period 
which we are eonsidering. The exertions which should have 
been aokHy directed to one oliject, were enfeebled by a di- 
vision of interests. Of one kind were the views of the ten^ 
poral, of another those of the spmlual ruler. The attentiim 
of the Pontiff was oonstantty divided between schemes for 
the aggrandizement of the papal supremacy, and others, no 
less warmly pursued, for the extension <^ the dominions c£ 
the church. Thus, while uiged xm the one hand by his pas- 
toral duties, he courted the fiivor of a particular sovereign, he 
was on the other, as a temporal prince, often constrained to 
oppose the same monarch by skilful negotiations, and sometimes 
even by open war. If to these we add the further embarrass- 
m^its of £unily amlntiiHi, and the disputes and wars which 
were frequently excited for, or by, the Pope's rdations, we 
shall be convinced, that, if Rome surpassed all other courts in 
the refinement of her policy, nothing short of that perfection 
eould have held together the conflicting elements <£ whidi her 
powei^ was composed. 

There were two periods in the strugg^ betwe^ the Prot- 
estant and Catholic religion, in which the firiends of a peaeefiil 
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anion were dieered with the prospect of a tennination of the 
great qnestimi of reform, hj mutual concessions of the contend- 
ing parties. The first was upon the elevation of Adrian to 
the chair, made vacant hj the death of Leo X.; the second, at 
tiie accession of Marcellus 11. But the opposition which the 
irst of these sincere and pious men encountered among the 
members of his eourt^ and the premature death of the other, 
effectuallj closed the door against all reconciliation, bj placing 
i^xm the throne a series of Pontifis, who cared less for the 
interests ci religion, than for the enlargement of their temN> 
poral dominions. So strongly in fact, wero th^ attached to 
tibe latter, that the repeated reclamations of several zealous 
Gatholics upon the rapid extension of the Protestant opinions, 
were received with a degree of coldness, which it is difficult 
to account for, in a power so jeatous of its prorogative. But 
when these roports began to thicken and assume the tone of 
warning and remonstrance, Bome was at length aroused from 
its lethargy, and began to seek out the most efficient means of 
defence. The remedy was the moro terrible for having been 
so kmg delayed. 

Hie Inquisition, that terrific tribunal, whose movements 
neitiier power nor pity could affect, which was blinded bj 
an^ition to the real interests of its order, and hardened by 
fanaticism against the voice of compassion, was the first object 
towards which the court of Rome directed its attention, in the 
hoipe o( reestablishing its shattered authority. The success 
which had attended the operations of this institution in Spain, 
and the dread which it everywhere inspired, increased the ar- 
dcMT wkk which its erection was called fi)r by those, who bdieved 
10* 
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all means holj whidi were emplejed for tiie preMrratioiL cf 
theGalholiereligkm. Boi the same droanurtaiieea wUoh oon- 
tribtttod to strengthen its power, increased the cHfficukies whieh 
attended its erection. The opposition arose not from the feo- 
{^ aloney but in manj instances from thdr rulers idso^ whd 
looked upon the Inquisition rather as an instmawnt for the 
conismation of the Roman prerogatiTeythan asa nsefiil means 
of preserving the Bimian dogma. 

in Borne itself where the spiritual and tempond power 
wve united, the establishment of the ""Holy CMfioe" was 
eoo^MDratiYelj easj. But the frightfid tamolts and wild es- 
csssQs whieh Iblkwed the death of Paul IV^ ks wannest 
advocate^ are sdlkJe nt to show in what hg^t it was Tiewed hy 
the immediate subjects of the chnrdk Jn Tenice^ its aetiosi 
WW geneiisll^ more or less stdyect to the controi of 4he civS 
aathorifyy and it was raretyleft free to feUow its own rdest- 
Isss CDune. But in Naples^ the aattncitjF of the EmpeieiE^ 
although supported by tibe oool barbaritj of his vioenoj^ aai 
the strong arm of apowerfrd garrison, was nearfyoyerthrow% 
by the simple proposal for its establishment And evrni mkuk 
tha Neapelitansy ahfludsnoA hj all those to whom Ihej had 
looked % Boocor, and intimidated by the near approach of an 
overwhefaning ftroei were eonstiamed to siidimit to the will of 
their sovereign, so strong had been tbe expressien of popular 
fteliiig^ that the fimpersr gM^ renoonoed all thoughts of the 
odious tribnnaL 

Bat the dread, which WM so Jnady entertaifted of Hm Boman 
oourt, was f o u ad od rather upon its j^rafinrnd aitiiee, than its 
rsal powor^ and tbo designs^ iriikh ii was appanndy oompel- 
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led to abABdoDy were often no leas JOCceMfiJ than thoae wUch 
it piimiad opeol j. Neither the feara of the people, nor the 
jeakxisy oi goventfnent, availed to preyeat the erection of the 
LiqoitiCion. In loaM of the minor ttatea^ it waa reoetved 
%nm respect to the papal power* Othera were led to tolerate 
ki jariadietioB) bj aieaBs of advantageous offera or judicieaa 
iattery. WUIe the j who viewed it with sMiat abhorrenee^ 
were indneed to sabmit to its contn^ hj the artftd distinctiaa 
iriaeh waa made between the InqniaitioB of Italy, and that of 
Bpain. Some was alike trinmphant over prqiodioe and power, 
over the people and their rulers. 

Hie uw e qu encea of thia trnunpk were aoen iqipaient 
tlnoaghoQtevevjpertieB of Italy., Neidier wealth, nor raak, 
tte {wivileges ef repiAlicf,nor the fitver of kingi, were a safc> 
gaaiid against^ arms of the Inquisition. The timid convieii 
who ooailBed his behef to the privacy of hia own Iknkhb, and 
Ike entimsiaBtie piDseljte who baldly eourtnd (be erownof 
maitjrrdom, were equally exposed to acewsalaoa and tnaL 
The cassock and the cowl were no longer a protecfioii} moaka 
were divwm Ibrth from the aecre^ of theur daiaten, the 
leHTBod from ihe sedosion of their stadiea; Urn uadkj af 
dsaaeatie lifc waa vx)kted, and even the thnne itself onfy 
aerved to adtigaite die punishment of its snspeeled oeo o pa n iL 
Saa^cmn and lear usurped ike plaee of that free comnromBft> 
tion which constitutes the chief charm of society; no one knew 
when or where he was safe; every unguarded expremm 
might give rise to accusation; and private enmity often sought 
its vengeance under the doak of religious aeaL A deep and 
voicdess tramnr pervaded the whde of Italy.* 
• Botts,Lib.ziLp. ISL 
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Nor was it an mnptj dreaded some indefinite eviL Odiino 
was compelled to fiy for life, and take refbge in G^ieva; 
Martire to abandon the dmrch which he had so fondly plant- 
ed in Lucca. Gamesecchi, the confidant and friend of 
princes, was sent from the tal^ of Cosimo, to the stake pre- 
pared fi>r him by Paol lY. One^bymie the Protestant lead- 
ers were subjected to the attadu of the Inquisition ; and hi^y 
were they, who, by prompt and painful flight, were able to 
exchange the sweets of home, and the security lOf independent 
fiirtimes,fi»r aforeign land, and the bitter bread of a stranger's 
compassion.* 

The mckB and dungeons of the Inquisition weresocm fi)und 
immfficient to satisfy the rage of persecution. The fiames 
of the stake were again kindled in the same spots, where, but 
a Uttie more than a thousand years before, the fouiidatkms 
of the church had been laid amid the bones and ashes of its 
martyrs. At the same time the sword was laying waste 
tiioie pOTtions, which the slower arm of the Inquiotor could 
notreachbt 

Happy were the subjects of Venice ; for there, instead of 
liie stake, and the robe of pitdi, and the applause of an im- 
placable multitude, the depths of the Adriatic and the sil^ice 
of midnight, were the means and the scene of martyrdiMn. 
Happy too were they, w1k>, throu^ the intercesskm of pow* 

* come sa di sale 
npanealtnii — 

t We would refer our readers, for a perfect descriptioii of one of the 
modes of torture, to the eloquent story in " Ontre Mer," entitled the 
"Baptism of Fire.** 
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eeM friendsy were hsgt back from the flame% oaCil life hftd 
beoi destrojed by the oord <Hr the sword of the ezeoatkMMiEw 
And although we may shudder to think of those^ who, in the 
flower of hioy were brought out to die a death of torture in 
the presence of their fellow men, and in the pore light ci day, 
happy too were they, when compared with the far greater 
propcMrtioiiy whose fate is still concealed in the dariE ardiiTea 
of the Inquisition. 

We have ab-eady alhided to the Waldenses of Piedmooft. 
Colonies from these secluded valleys had long been estab- 
lished in southern Italy; and the fruits of their indnstrj 
vfere everywhere to be seen, in the populous towns wfaiofa 
they had founded, and the fertile fields which tiiey had to* 
deemed from the forests and marshes of Oalabria. Devoted 
to agriculture, and industrious as much from habit as by ne» 
cessity, their sober and sedoded lives had never attracted 
much of the attention tii their Catholic neighbors. Contented 
with the privilege of enjoying their own qfmdoos, they cared 
not to inqure into those of others, and confined themselves to 
that quiet and unpretending mode of life, which is the only 
safeguard of men whose existence is rather tolerated thM 
acknowledged. But when the feme of the reHgkias revohi* 
tion in Gienttany reached them, Uie sectarian pride which had 
so long lain dormant, was suddenly awakened and soon rota 
to a dangerous piteh. Calling to their assistance teachers 
from the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, they first to* 
lormed the abuses which had insensiUy cr^ into their own 
worship, and then began to venture upon the dangerous task 
ci reforming their Catholic neighbocs. We ace £ur ficoB 
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bdieving that, amid the general persecutioiis <^ Italj, thej 
would have been 8u£fered to escape, even if they had not 
abandoned the course which they had so long followed in 
safety. But it certainly could not be expected, that the Cath- 
olic party should view their efforts at proselytism without 
opposing them. Fearful in fact was the persecution that 
ensued, and they who escaped the snares, and withstood the 
persuasions of their adversaries, were driven for shelter to 
the forests and mountains, where, hunted like beasts of prey, 
some fell by the sword, and others, less happy, perished by 
fisunine, in the desolate caverns which had afforded them a 
temporary asylum. The greater portion being thus cut off, 
the few who had fallen alive into the hands of their enemies 
ware reserved for every species of torture, perishmg by the 
knife, or precipitated from the summits of lofty towers, or 
stifled by the foul air of damp and crowded dungeons. 

Thus fell the Protestant religion in Italy. Its end was 
everywhere attended with the same horrors, and its history is 
but a repetition of racks, and dungeons^ and stakes. Terrible 
period I when the powers of the human mind seem to have 
acquired a greater development, only in order to open a 
broader field of suffering ; and the convictions which should 
inspire sentiments of calm and beneficent philanthropy, served 
as stronger stimulants to ferocious persecution. Bitter, and 
even more humiliating than bitter, are the scenes that we 
have traced ; but bitterer still is the reflection, that the spirit 
which distinguished them is still alive, and that in our own, 
as in every other age, the persecuted but awaits a moment of 
success, to seize, for his own use, the arms of the persecutor. 
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Hi^pj are we, not that our passums are milder, but that our 
laws are better; and that persecatkm, from being a moral, 
has become also a political crime* 
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IN THE FIB8T HALF OF THE XIXth CENTURY. 



Sftper d' alcano h baoDO, 
Degli altri fift laadabile II tacerci, 
Che *1 tempo saria corto a tanto suono. 
Dioma 



The forms of national development are as various as the 
features of national character. Essentiallj the same in their 
origin and in their progress, they should be judged hj the 
same laws and studied upon the same principles. The first 
step is the collection ci facts ; and, after this preparation, we 
are at liberty to follow out our conclusions to the utmost 
extent, that the rules of sober induction will warrant The 
action of similar causes upon material objects is necessarily 
followed by similar results. And if this principle, the source 
of such sublime discoveries in physical science, has not as yet 

* 1. Proposta di alcune Correzioni ed Aggiunte al Yocabolario della 
Crnsca [di Yincenzo Monti.] In 3 Yolami. Milano : 1 8 1 7 — 1 824. Sto. 

8. Storia d* Italia, di Carlo Botta. In 14 Yolumi. Sva 

8. Element! di Filosofia, di Pasqtiale Galluppi. In 5 YolnmL ISmo. 

4. Colleziooe degli Scritti sollaDottrina dellaRagione, di Giandome- 
nioo Bomagnoel In 2 YolnmL Sto. 
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been applied with equal success to the investigation of intel- 
lectual phenomena, the failure must be attributed not to the 
law itself, but to the peculiar nature of the subject to which 
our observations are directed. An object seen at a distance^ 
and through the mist and haze of evening, maj assume a form 
different from its own, and give rise to singular deceptions. 
Yet if jou advance a few steps nearer, it will without any ef- 
fort of jours, resume its natural shape and proportions. But, 
to dissipate the mists and delusions of the mind ; to bring the 
eye of intellect close to its own operations ; and then direct 
it, purified and strengthened by this internal stu^, to the ex- 
amination of men and of nations, acting upon a broad field and 
swayed by every variety of motives, some peculiar to the in- 
dividual and some to the epoch, is a task, which philosophy, 
although she has labored for ages, has thus far but imperfectly 
accomplished. 

In part, however, her labors have not been fruitless, and 
some laws have been discovered of sufficientiy sure and gen- 
eral iqpplication to warrant the use of them as of fixed and un- 
deniable truths. Among these the first, both in order and in 
importance, is that far-reaching principle, which, in judging 
of nations, refers to the state of their intellectual culture as 
the test and token of their destiny. Other forms a[ develop- 
ment are mcure immediately dependent upon external causes. 
Agriculture may prosper or languish, according as it is fisivor- 
ed or discouraged by the division of the soil and the polii^' of 
the government Manufactures and commerce are the pro- 
duets of situation and of circumstances ; and all of these^ al- 
though they furnish important data for the study of nations^ 
11 
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flhoold be coii8iclM:«d as e^ets, rather than as causes. Bnt 
poetry, philosophy and art, proceed directly and solely firom 
^e Mind, and afford, if rightly stadted, unerring, testimeniali 
of the nature of their origin. Circumstances may &Tor their 
growth, but cannot create them. Their springs lie deep be* 
low the surface ; and, whether they pour forth in a broad and 
sweeping stream, or glide in silence through the retired vafe 
and unfrequented recesses of life, the springing flower and 
verdant bank reveal the secrets of their course. 

If the applicatioR of this principle be as extensive as we 
have supposed, it necessarily follows, that in those countries^ 
if^kSti are politically dependent, the state and tendency cf in^ 
tdiectual pursuits is almost the only standard by which their 
eharacter and their hc^s can be estimated. Of all that thej 
possess, their Kterature is the only treasure which they can 
truly call their own. In this alone the mind is free to fellow 
its own impulses. Through thb the poet may utter laments 
which all others must suppress, and the philosopher almost fin> 
get the sorrows of the present hour, as he weaves with his own 
hcmd a brighter wreath into the inevitable destinies of his 
country. 

It is with a ton conviction of the soundness of the pxiiiei<* 
pie which we have advanced, that we venture to invite tbct 
alten^on of our readers, to a general view of the state and 
direction of studies in Italy, during the first thiiiy*eight yearsf 
6( the present century. And, if we should succeed in placing 
this sulject in a clearer light, and one more honorable to the 
Ita^aos, than that in whic^ it is generally vepreaented, ve 
shall fe^ better entitled to call upon omr countiym^ to pmm 
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and weigh their jadgmeaC of a ootmtrj whieh receives them 
wi^ marked partiality ; which breathes its reviving lur into 
ihe very hearts of their sick and th^ wearied ; whidi stores 
their memories with ennobling recollections ; and which onlj 
asks of them in- return, that thej should not judge her. in 
haste or in prejudice, or that at least they should draw a 
veil over her errors, and drop a tear at the tale of her mis* 
fbrtuiies. 

There are many facts in general as well as in individual 
history, which derive much of their importance from the dr- 
camstaoces under which they occur. Even trifles become 
interesting when they serve as indications of character^ What 
can seem more ridiculous than a Demosthenes in his vauk, his 
head half shom, and wastii^ day and night in the servik 
oofpying of the writings of anothcHr ? or on the seashore, strain- 
ing his voice until it became audible amidst the dash and roar 
of &e waves ? But what more sublime than the same De- 
BM)6tfaenes in the presence of the multitude, guiding at wiH 
the impetuous torrent of human passion, and calling into life, 
by the force of his eloquence, feelings long lost in abth and 
oorrupdon ? And, to bring the comparison more directly to 
the subject before us, what can appear more trivial, than that 
grave aien should have passed the most precious yean of lifo 
h. the study of words and phrases, carefidly sifUng idiom from 
idiom, and apparently with no high^ aim than correctness of 
diction ? But if it be true, diat the loss of national idiom 
is the lowest point of degradation to which a people can 
link ; that, when every other tie has been dissolved, language 
forms a bond of union .even for the coldest and most insensi- 
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Ue ; and that there is something so peculiar in the character 
of every tongue as to preserve a cast of nationality even amid 
all the diversities of individual style ; then this study of words 
hecomes the most power^ expression of the love of coun- 
try. 

It is difficult to fix with precision, the epoch, in which the 
Italian language had reached the lowest state of corruption 
to which it has ever fallen, or to name, indeed, any period, 
in which the study of it in its purity has not heen pursued 
with a certain degree of success. Even during the last cen- 
tury we find writers, who, for force, grace, and purity of ex- 
pression, are deservedly ranked with the first names of Italian 
literature ; and, what is of still more importance for the light 
in which we are viewing the subject, men not less distin- 
guished for the intrinsic value, than for the elegance of their 
productions. 

But the example of a few individuals, however eminent, 
was not sufficient to put a full stop to the progress of corrup- 
tion. The multitude continued to speak and to write as if a 
mere change of words were a change of language. A society 
of lively and ingenious philosophers, the celebrated authors of 
the Oaffl^ undertook to defend their principles with the weap- 
ons of wit, of satire, and of philosophy. Even they who tried 
hardesi^ and wrote with most care, could not always avoid 
those foreign infusions of thought and manner which tinctured 
the productions of their contemporaries ; and, that nothing 
might be wtoting to make the triumph complete, the art of 
corruption was reduced to general laws, and the student taught 
how fiur, and according to what rules, he might take the for- 
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mation of hk language into his own hands. The defence of 
dieir antagonists was often feeble, always drj; and what, in- 
deed, could thej reply to the odious appellation of purist and 
pedant ; that logic of general terms, which so happily com- 
prises in one sweeping appellation whatever you choose to 
attribute to your adversary of ludicrous or of vile. This oon- 
\ troversy was continued with unabated bitterness through the 
first twenty years of the present century; nor, during any 
portion of that period, would it have been possible to say, <m 
which side the balance would eventually turn. A fortunate 
nniOB of rare and diversified talent has at length brought it to 
a pmnt, which, if k does not amount to a positive deciskn, 
has aft least placed it in its true light, and leaves but little to 
apprehend for lite future. 

It is siot so much with a view to die order of merit, as to 
that of time, thai; we place first m our catalogue the name of 
Airtonio Cesari. This indefiitigable philologist was bom ia 
Verona, on the 18th of January, 1760. An early love of re« 
tirement led him to the doidter, and at the age of eighteen 
he assumed the robe of the congregation ci the Oratorio. If 
the life of a man of letters be proverbially monotonous, what 
can he expected of one who^ to the quiet of the study, added 
tiie still deeper seclusion <^the convent? Hie diocks and 
tarmoil of an age c€ revdutions produced but a transient 
cfaange m the pursuits of Cesari. He was absorbed in the 
^dy of his beloved trecmtitti. To renew that golden period 
of the Italian language, he labored night and day through 
&e whole of a protracted life. He composed, he compiled, 
he translated, he edited. And when, at the dose of his ca« 
11» 
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reer, he looked around upon what he bad proposed and upcm 
what he had accomplished, we would venture to say, that 
he died contented; for his task was done, and his harvest 
was white for the reaper. He died on the 1st of October, 
1828. 

G>ntemporar7 with Cesari, alternately his friend and his 
foe, but still concurring with him, although upon difSsrent 
principles, in the same undertaking, was the celebrated Yin- 
oenzoj^onti. Poet, critic, philologbt, impetuous in his feel- 
ings, and no less so in the expression of them ; with an imag- 
ination which seemed to glow by its own spontaneous action, 
and a richness of language and of imagery which, notwith- 
standing the severity of his taste, sometimes degenerated into 
exuberance ; nothing was wanting to the success of Moat!, 
but that he should have been bom in an epoch less rigid in its 
requirements, and more disposed to pardon the sins of the im- 
agination. He began his studies with what he always con- 
sidered as the fountain head of Italian eloquence, the stu^ of 
Latin ; and it was thus that he laid the foundation of that pure 
iaste, which, in an age of almost universal corruption, led him 
back to the classics of his native tongue. Some juvenile 
compositions, already distinguished by their departure horn 
the prevailing style of the period, won him the favor and pro- 
tection of Cardinal Borghese, by whose invitation and under 
whose auspices he removed to Rome. It was at this peiiod, 
and before he had completed his nineteenth year, that his 
poetical career may be said to have had its beginning ; and 
his reputation, supported by various productions, one, at least, 
of which may still be classed among the most beautiful of his 
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poems, went on n^idly increasing, until the publication of the 
<< Anstodemo " and the " Bassyilliana " plfu^d him »m(mg the 
first poets of his age. 

Although he had been the eulogist of Pius the Sixth, and 
had branded, in the indignant verses of the ^ Bassyilliana ** 
the wild excessess of the French revolution, Monti, joung^ 
enthusiastic, and fresh from the study of the ancients, was 
easily led astray by those brilliant hopes, which, if they had 
deceived the cool, the calculating, and the philosophic, could 
hardly &il to dazzle one who had no other guide than his im- 
agination and his heart After the fall of the Cisalpine Re- 
public he was constrained to seek a refuge in Savoy ; and one 
who was a sharer in them has described to us the sorrows of 
that exile. It was in a beautiful grove near Chamberry, that 
he composed the greater part of the ^Mascheroniana" and 
the ^ Cajo Gracco " ; works which breathe a stem and mascu- f 
line eloquence and a tone of elevated thought to which he 
never afterwards attained. Restored once more to his native 
land by the battle of Marengo, he passed through various 
offices, all of them literary. He was professor at Favia; 
connected with the ministry of the interior, for the direction of 
literature and the arte ; and finally, poetrlaureate and royal 
historiographer. During this last period he c(»npleted the 
translatbn of the ^'Eiad.'' Upon the fall of Napoleon, he 
was again compelled to tune his lyre in unison with the new 
order of things ; nor did he do it with all that dignity and re- 
serve, which the world requires in so great a man. It was 
shortly after the return of the Austrians, that he began the 
<<Fropo6ta''; a work arid and fatiguing from ito subject, but 
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which his livelj &xtcj and the warmth of his style render at- 
tractive even to those, who have bat little taste for the ques- 
tions of which it treats. The controversies to which this woA 
gave rise, mast have embittered the last jears of his life, al- 
though on no occasion had the triumph <^ his genius been 
nore complete. But the heaviest blow that he received, since 
it was one for which literary fame could offer no compensa- 
lion, was the loss of his son-in-law and fellow-laborer, Ihe 
Oount <jlislio Perticari. Towards the close of his days, be 
resumed a work wMch he had planned many years before, and 
In which he had undertaken to celebrate the labors of Pitta 
the Sixth in the Pontine Marshes. An apoplectic fit, widi 
which he tms seized in the month of April, 1826, found him 
near the termination of his poem ; but, although he continued 
to live tmtil October of 1828, it was rather like a long fare- 
weH to life, tiian Hfe itself. 

The Count G^ulio Perticari was born at Savignano, on the 
15t!h of August, 1779, and died on the 2€th of June, 1822. 
He fiUed several offices, municipal as well as fiterary, but 1^ 
greater part of his brief career was devoted to letters. His 
connection with Monti, whose daughter he had married, was 
probably the immediate cause of the active part he took In 
Hie great phOological dispute of his age ; and tiie two treati- 
ses, whidi 101 parts of the first and second volumes of ib% 
« Proposta,** are his best claim to the thanks of posterity. 

W^ have thus grouped together the three principal promo- 
ters of the reform of the Italian language. Strict juslaot 
would require the mention of several others who bore an 
almost equal part in the same noble enterprise ; Botta, whose 
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example has done what could never have been aceomplished 
bj precept alone; Niccolini, Giordani, Colombo, Grassi, 
Coet&y to say nothing of the mere grammarians and an infi- 
nity of others, who wrote in the controversy of the " Propos- 
ta." This long contest, unlike most literary disputes, most 
be judged by its results ; and to those who, considering it 
from this point of view, compare the actual state of the Ital^ 
ian language with the degradation and the corruption into 
which it had fallen during the last two centuries, it will be 
evident, that there has been a general return to purity of 
idiom, and, through this, to purity of taste, which can be at- 
tributed to no other cause. No Italian would venture at the 
present day to hazard such opinions as degrade many of the 
pages of the Oc^k, and few, if any, now dare to present them- 
selves to the public, without having studied long and deeply 
in the classics of their native tongue. How far this study, 
how far the meditation of Dante, of Machiavelli, of Guicdar- 
dini, of Galileo, and the others of that bright constellation of , 
immortals who have enriched the world with the purest mod- 
els of thought and of expression, will contribute towards the 
formation of a pure Italian and national tone of thinking and 
of language, is a question too easily solved to require any illus- 
tration of ours. 

The study of history is the second branch to which we 
should refer, as indicative of the actual state of letters in 
Italy; and here, again, we shall select a few names, though at 
the hazard a£ passing over many almost equally deserving of 
mention. 

And in the first rank we shall place a work which, while 
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H 0erv68 as a proof of the general oorrectnesB of our posi- 
iSoii, seryefl at the same time as a striking confinnation of 
what we had oooaiion to advance in a former paper, concenv- 
ittg ike natare of the love which an Italian bears for ytera- 
ture,* We mean to speak of the « Documenti di Storia Ital- 
iana,'' of Giuseppe Molini. Such of our readers as have 
visited Florence will probably remember the bookstore of this 
gentleman. Some of tiiem, perhaps, may remanber Mdisi 
himself, his open, strongly-marked countenance, his rare in- 
telligence, and Che prompt ddight with which he unfolds the 
tieasures of his bibliographical lore for the guidance and in* 
sttuotieo of every inquirer. But few know him as a scholar 
of merit, and as a judicious and padent collector of the histcH^ 
ioal records of his country. Such, however, he has proved 
himself in the two volumes to which we refer, and as soch« he 
deserves to be classed among the lasting ben^ct<»8 of Italiaa 
history. 

The two volumes whidi compose Molini's collectioDi con- 
tain four hundred and fifty-eight documents, all of whidi 
he copied with his own hand from the originals, whidi lie 
acattered dm>ugh the immense libraries of Paris. They con- 
sist of lettera both public and private, despatches, treatiesy 
and general and special instructions, extending from 1404 to 
1572, one of the most eventful periods of modern ^ry. 
This important accession to the materials of Italian hi8toi7 
has become doubly valuable, through ihe labors of the Marquis 
Gino Oapponi, of Florence^ The exact and luminous anno« 
tations, which he has affixed to each document, can be duly 

♦ North American Review, Vol. XL VI, pp. 337, et seq. 
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estiiDated by those alone who have been engaged in simihir 
iBTest^atioQS ; but no one can read them, and more particu- 
kriy the admimble dissertation upon Andrea Doria, and tb§ 
causes and the effects of his emandpatioii of Qenoa, withoid^ 
bmng convinced, that, should the heidth of the noble^ author 
be spared, we shall ere long be able to add one more name, 
and that of the highest order, to the imperiidiable roll of ItaHan 
historiaiis. 

Another work, singularij illustrative of the aieal with whkk 
tJbe Italians of ^e pres^it age have devoted themselves to the 
stadj of JustoTj in its sources, is the history oi the oelebnited 
fiunilies of Italy, by the Count Pomponio litta ; a work still 
in the course of publication, and which, fixNoci the immensity o£ 
the field over which it ^reads, the profoand and perplezmg 
r«searehes upon whidi it is based, and the completeness and 
accuracy of its execution, would seem beyond the compass of 
any single life. 

Yet these >works are but the nmterials of history, whidi 
{dulosophy, power of narration, and skill in portraying char«f 
aeter, can alone render pleasing and instmctive to the genemt 
reader. And in this department no age of Italian literataie 
stands higher Uian the {H'esent This portion of oar suligeot k 
one of peculiar interest, and requires more ample illustraUoo. 

Carlo Giuseppe Gruglielmo Botta was bom at San Giorgio 
Ganavese, in Piedmont, on the 6th of November, 1766^ His. 
£ither was Ignatius Botta $ the family name of his mother waf 
Boggio. He received the first rudiments of his education in 
his native village, and under the eye of his parents ; discover- 
ing at a very early period a decided taste for study and a sin- 
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gular facility in learning languages. The dialects c^>oken in 
Piedmont, are, as our readers are doubtless aware, among the 
most corrupt of all Italy, so that the necessity of studying as a 
foreign tongue, the only language in which they can hope to 
earn distinction as writers, is with the Piedmontese, snper> 
added to the ordinary difficulties of elementary studies.* 
Fortunately for Botta, the class books then in use in the royal 
schools of Piedmont, were enriched with many judicious selec* 
tions from the purest Tuscan authors, well suited to catch the 
attention of a child of quick parts ; so that, with his natural 
propensity to the study of language, he could hardly fail to 
imbibe that fondness for purity of diction, which it is so diffi- 
cult to acquire in any but the earlier periods of life. In him 
diis taste was confirmed by the lessons of Tenivelli, his mas- 
ter in rhetoric, to whose memory he has consecrated one of 
the most touching episodes in his history of Italy. Having 
ccnnpleted his course of rhetoric, he entered the class of phi- 
losophy in Turin, where he continued two years, until his 
admission into the provincial college of that capitaL He there 
devoted himself to the study of medicine, a science which 
might almost be called hereditary in his family, for it had 
been the profession of his ancestors for three successive gen- 
erations. Of all the subsidiary branches of medical sdence, 
that which most attracted his attention was botany ; a partial- 
ity, which he in a great measure attributed to the lessons of 
Ignazio Molineri, at that time director of the botanical garden 
of Turin. His progress in it also would seem to have been 

* The same observation applies to almost every other part of Italj, 
except Tuscany and Bome. 
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more than ordinary, as far, at least, as can be judged from the 
^Ascriptions in his <* History of Corfa," the only work in which 
he was led by the nature of his subject to scientific investiga- 
tions. Bot other cares and studies of a very different order 
engaged his maturer years ; and though, towards the close of 
his life, he still spoke of it with fondness, and as the source 
of many youthful pleasures, as a science he had nearly fens 
gotten it 

Nor did he allow himself to be induced, by the gravity of 
his professional pursuits, to neglect the cultivation of hit^ 
taste in writing, and the study of the Italian classics. Bedi,. 
himself a physician as well as a profound naturalist, and who 
has embellished even his driest researches by the charma 
oi a graceful and lively style, became an especial favorite 
with Botta, who, although he never attempted to imitate the 
8{»ightline8s and vivacity of that charmmg writer, drew ffoitt 
the constant meditation of his works a propriety of terms 
and elegance of expression in treating of common topics, of 
which he could nowhere have found a more perfect model. 
The higher qualities of eloquence, variety, and richness of 
diction, skill in the modulation of his periods, the power of 
adapting his manner to the subject, of bending language to 
the workings of his own feelings, and thus of acting, through 
this most flexible yet most difficult of materials, upon the 
feelings of others, he studied in Boccado and in Machiavelli ; 
though all whp have read him will acknowledge, that the 
duiracteristic attributes of his style, as of that of all great 
writers, were derived from those of his <ywn mind. Ka 
method of reading was peculiar, and shows his fixed deter* 

12 
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mination to obtain command of all the riches of his native 
tongue. His copies of Machiayelli, of Boccacio, and, in short, 
of all his favorite authors, were carefully underlined. Not a 
word, not a phrase that he thought worthy of remark, was 
allowed to escape him. This system was carried out into all 
his reading, and by means of this he succeeded, in spite of the 
numerous disadvantages under which he labored, in making 
himself master of so great a variety of forms, that he could 
always render, in new and striking language, even his slight- 
est shades of thought The ^ Commentari Bibliografici," a 
literary journal, which was then published at Turin, and to 
which he contributed, afforded him the first opportunities of 
trying his strength as a writer; and that he succeeded at least 
to the satisfaction of his companions, may be fairly assumed 
from the fact of his having been chosen to compose in their 
name, the letter, which, in a moment of youthful enthusiasm, 
they addressed to the celebraled Paesiello upon his opera of 
"Nina." 

At the age of twenty he took his degrees in medicine, and 
three years afterwards was chosen member of the medical 
college. Happy could he have continued the peaceful exer- 
cise of a profession that he loved. But the stormy period of 
the French revolution was at hand. Placed on the very 
verge of the precipice, the Piedmontese government stood 
trembling and terror-struck, yet unable to avoid the fall. 
An empty treasury, and discontented subjects, are but poor 
resources on the eve of a revolution. The principles which 
were receiving so terrific a development in France, worked 
their way into Piedmont, in spite of the jealous precautions of 
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power. But with them came the eTils of all similar epochs, 
jealousy, suspicion, spies, and &l8e accusations^ Poor Botta 
was one of the first to feel their effects. He was accused of 
republicanism, arrested, and held in dose confinement in the 
public prison. Cut off in the spring of life, not onlj from the 
society of his friends, but from the hopes of youth, subjected 
to long and perplexing examinations, where a false step, a 
single mistake, might bring him to the scaffold ; condemned 
to drag on day after day, in the cold, gloomy, heart-sickening 
solitude of a dungeon, had his mind been cast in a commcm 
mould, it would have sunk under the pressure of such accu- 
mulated misfortunes. As it was, the iron entered deep into 
his soul, and, even at the distance of forty years, it was but 
seldom, and with evident pain, that he reverted to those 
days of trial. The companions of his solitude, and his sole 
consolation, were a copy of Guicciardini, a treatise of mathe- 
matics, and Tristram Shandy. It was to this epoch, and to 
the assiduous study of the great Florentine, that he ever after- 
wards attributed the origin of his passion for history. Mean- 
while the exertions of his friends were unremitted. No 
means were left untried, whether of influence or of entreaty. 
But all was unavailing. (They could not even obtain the 
privilege of visiting him; and the doubts and uncertainty, in 
which he was left to languish, were not among the least of his 
misfortunes. There was one being, however, whose feelings 
neither bars nor chains could repress, nor the damps of a 
dungeon chill. Even the turnkey, hardened by long familiari- 
ty with every variety of suffering, was won by her generous 
devotion, and twice during his captivity was Botta consoled 
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by the visits of his intrep^ friend. They alone, who know 
what Europe then was, can appreciate such an instance of 
devoted affection. 

At length, after a rigorous confinement of eighteen months, 
his innocence was satisfactorily established, and he was set 
at liberty. His accuser, one of his former fellow-students and 
iK>mpanions, fully convicted of false accusation, was condemn- 
ed to perpetual imprisonment Yet, though his innocence 
had been recc^nized, Turin was no longer a safe residence for 
one on whom the jealous eye of government had once been 
fixed ; and, in the struggle which was rapidly approaching, 
what hopes could there be for a young man but just escaped 
fix>m the scaffold, and dependent upon his profession for sup- 
port ? By the advice of his friends he retired into France, 
and was almost immediately employed in the medical staff of 
the army of the Alps. 

Here, while actively engaged in the duties of his office, his 
mind began to yield more sensibly to the bias it had received 
from the study of Guicciardini. A great question was in 
agitation before and around him ; and, whatever might be the 
final decision, it could not but be fraught with important les- 
sons to humanity. It was in the camp, surrounded by the 
rough and fearless soldiers of the revolution, sharing in the 
perils of their marches, in the hardships and fatigues of their 
encampments, that he first studied the scenes and the events, 
which he afterwards reproduced with such thrilling reality in 
his history of his own times. When the army of the Alps 
had forced its way into Italy, under the guidance of Bona- 
parte, Botta revisited his native land, and there, in the inter- 
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vals of professional engagements, and in the dassic retreat of 
Pavia, he composed his first work, a plan for the government 
of Lombardj ; a composition remarkable for the same inde- 
pendence of spirit, and attachment to the positive and the pos- 
sible, which distinguished all his subsequent writings. Ardent 
as was his imagination, he never was a slave to it; and, what- 
ever judgment be passed upon the substance of his opinions, 
every one must confess, that they were purely his own, and 
always announced with the frank confidence of sincere con- 
viction. We have had the opportunity, and, well or ill, have 
availed ourselves of it, of comparing many of the opinions 
which he uttered at this epoch in the freedom of familiar cor- 
respondence, with those which he has recorded m his maturer 
productions. We have found many changes in his judgments 
of individuals, some in his hopes of the future, but none in 
his firm belief in the holiness of those principles around whose 
banner so large a portion of Europe seemed to have rallied, 
with a firm resolution to work out their triumph at every 
hazard. 

Towards the close of 1796 he was sent with a division of 
the army to the Venetian Islands of the Levant, where h^ 
wrote his " Storia Naturale e Medica dell* Isola di Corfu.** 
In 1798, the government of Piedmont was overthrown, and 
the royal family driven into exile. Joubert, to whom the 
execution of this disgraceful act had been confided by the 
Directory, and whose virtues certainly deserved a nobler 
recompense, did all that he could to favor the interests of 
the country intrusted to his care. It was in this view that 
he formed a provisional government, composed of native 
12* 
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ItaKans, of which Botta, who was at that time with the army 
in Yaltelhia, and was not personally known to the general, 
was made a member. But that was not the moment, in which 
a lover of his country, however profound his knowlei^e^ 
or however ardent his zeal, would have asked to serve her. , 
The aims c^ the French government were directed to the 
acquisition, not to the emancipation, of Piedmont ; and the 
©nly reward of those, whose services it saw fit to employ as 
a disguise for its real designs, was that of all who act with 
tkicerity where deceit is wished for and expected, the loss 
cf the esteem of their fellow-citizens, and of the confidence 
of their masters. A series of new revolutions ensued. The 
provisional government gave place to the government of the 
reumon. Then came the Austro-Russian invasion, — the 
oppression of royalists succeeding to the oppression and pecu- 
hrtion of pretended republicans. New armies poured down 
the Alps to sustain the tottering cause of French independ- 
ence. Battle followed battle in rapid succession. Meanwhile 
the plains of Piedmont, a prey to successive devastations, her 
population thinned by the sword, and her fertile places made 
desolate, presented on every side one unvaried aspect of hag- 
gard want. 

Botta, like all those who had been connected either by 
opinion or by act with the late government, was compelled 
once more to seek safety under a foreign sky ; and it was at 
this period, that he first met the poet Monti during his exile 
at Qiamberry. We have not space to enter into the detaib 
of this epoch, or paint the sad communion, the solitary walks 
of the two exiles, whose names were to adorn bo bright a page 
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in the historj of their ooantrj. Fortonatelj for Botta, hie 
former services had not been forgotten, and Bemadotte, then 
minister of war, restored him to his post of physician to the 
aimyof the Alps. 

At length the banners of France again appeared in Italj, 
under the guidance of their youthful leader, and the battle 
of Marengo decided for fourteen years the destinies of the 
fairest portion of Europe. Upon the reestablishment of the 
French power in Piedmont, Botta was called to take an 
active part in the new government, first as member of the 
« Cbnsulta," then of the ^ Executive Committee," and finally 
of the ^ Board for the genend Administration of Piedmont 
We shall mention but one act of this portion of his public 
lifo. Among the prisoners still languishing in tlie dungeons 
of Turin, was his former friend, he whose fake accu- 
sation had been the original cause of all his misfortunes. 
Botta, president in 1801 of the Executive Committee, re- 
stored his enemy to freedom, and signed with his own hand 
the decree for his liberation. In 1803, upon the final union 
of Piedmont to France, he was sent as a member of the 
deputation, chosen to thank the French government for the 
act of union, and from that period he seems to have looked 
upon Paris as his home. Shortly after his arrival there, he 
published his ^ Prteis Historique de la Maison de Savoie et 
du Pigment.'' 

We hasten to bring to a dose this brief abstract of his 
public life. On the 10th of August, 1804, he was chosen 
member of the legislature for the department of the Doria ; 
and on the 2ath of October, 1809, was made Vice President, 
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and again reelected to the same office in the following year. 
In December he became a candidate for the questorship; but 
having indulged in some expressions upon the course of gOT- 
ernment, which were disagreeable to the Emperor, was set 
aside by express command. On the dd of January of the next 
year, he was sent by the Academy of Turin as a member of 
the deputation chosen to present to Napoleon, in their name, 
the two last volumes of their memoirs. 

The duties of these situations, as is well known to every 
one acquainted with the history of those days, were merely 
nominal. This period was dedicated by Botta to those pur^ 
suits, which, hitherto, he had only been able to oiltivate in 
moments snatched from graver and less genial occupations. 
He was already known as an author, and that advantageously, 
\mt had not as yet found a subject suited to the display of his 
wonderful powers of description and narration, and of those 
stores of practical philosophy, which he had drawn from his 
brief but rough experience of life. 

The first idea of his history of the American Revolution 
was suggested by a conversation that took place in the house 
of Madame Manzoni, or as the Italians, out of reverence to 
the memory of her father, called her, Madama Beccaria. The 
choicest society in Paris met in the rooms of this lady, and it 
may readily be supposed that Botta was of the number. One 
evening the conversation chanced to fall upon the great events 
of modem history, and their adaptation to epic poetry. The 
discussion was long and animated, and scarce an event but 
found its advocate ; but it was at last unanimously decided in 
favor of our Revolution, as furnishing, ai all others, the diar- 
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acters and the incidents most worthy of the snbKmity of the 
epic. Botta returned homewards absorbed in the considera- 
tion of the evening's debate. His way led him through that 
square in the rear of the Tuileries, the name of which is so 
dosely associated with the most horrid excesses of the Frendi 
Revolution. « Why," said he to himself, « if it be a fit subject 
for a poem, should it not be fitter still for a history ?" He was 
pausing unawares near the spot, which a few years before had 
been wet with the blood of a king, a queen, and the long line 
of victims of the reign of terror. " It is,*' said he, " and I will 
write it." From that moment he devoted himself, with en- 
thusiastic ardor, to the collection of documents^ of maps, of 
books, of private remarks and journals, of whatever, in short, 
could illustrate the event and give interest and authentidty to 
his narrative ; and in 1809 his work was presented to the 
public in four volumes, octavo. The concluding pages of the 
last book, in which he had undertaken to examine the causes 
which gave to our Revolution an issue so different from that 
of similar attempts in other countries, were suppressed by the 
Imperial censor, and have never been published. 

This work attracted from its first appearance universal at- 
tention, and was immediately reprinted in Italy. The charm 
of a narrative sustained with unabated vigor through four en- 
tire volumes, the poetic warmth of the descriptions, the glow- 
ing eloquence of the whole composition, were universally felt 
and admired. But the language and the style, rigoroudiy 
finrmed on the dassic models of Italian literature, those models 
against whose authority the endeavors of so large a portion of 
the writers of that period were constantly directed, ooold not 
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meet with the same undivided approbation. The controTersy 
which ensued was long and bitteri though less so, pertiaps, 
than that of the ^ Proposta.^ The result was equally favor- 
able to the cause of the reform of the Italian language. Botta 
himself took but a slight part in it, yet a decided one. His 
opinions had been recorded in his work, and that in a manner 
too striking to be misunderstood. The corrections which he 
made in subsequent editions, amount to nothing more than a 
few notes written in the margin of his own copy ; and as for 
the rest, he quietly awaited the decision of time. 

Had he now been at liberty to indulge his own inclinationsy 
he would probably have entered at once upon his ^ History of 
Italy." But how could he hope to tell, during the reign of 
Napoleon, the whole story of her wrongs, of her sufferings, 
and of her betrayal ? Anxious, however, to write of Italy, 
and unable to do it in any other form, he turned his attention 
to verse, and composed his poem of ^ Camillo." 

With the fall of Napoleon his triab began anew. The 
separation of Piedmont from France necessarily deprived him 
of his rank as representative. His small patrimony was in- 
sufficient for the support of his family ; and where, at such a 
moment, could he look for new resources ? To crown all, his 
wife, the cherished companion of his studies and of his recre- 
ations, was slowly sinking under a mortal disease, and fading, 
day hj day, before him. It was then, that, to procure the 
means of obtaining for her the privilege of breathing onoe 
more her native air, he sold to an apothecary, at the price of 
waste paper, the last six hundred copies of his ^ History of 
the American War." Vain effort of self-deluding love I they 
neyer met again. 
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Daring the handred days, he was appointed rector of the 
Academy of Nancy, an office which he lost upon the retnm 
of the Bonrfoons. In 1817, he received a similar appoint- 
ment at the Academy of Rouen, which he held for nearly five 
years. Daring his residence in this city, he arranged the 
materials which he had long been engaged in collecting for 
the history of Italy from 1789 to 1814,— a period which 
might be called the history of his own times. Upon his re- 
tam to Paris, he carried with him the manuscript of this work. 
But who would venture to publish it ? He could not, for want 
of means. A rigid censorship guarded the presses of Italy ; 
and the publishers of Paris saw but little to tempt them in a 
long history, written in a foreign language. But for the gen- 
erosity of a private friend, Poggi of Parma, it might still, 
perhaps, have lain in manuscript and unknown. This gentle- 
man, with a liberality which should never be forgotten by the 
admirer of Italian literature, printed it at his own expense, in 
four mi^nificent quartos. A French translation, and neariy 
a dozen successive editions, which immediately appeared in 
almost every part of Italy, and in every variety of form, were 
sufficient proofs of its success. 

But, in the meanwhile, the author was languishing in Paris 
from actual want The loss of his office had left him nearly 
destitute ; and his writings, so productive to others, had, with 
the exception of the prize of the Crusca, and the gift of a cer- 
tain number of copies from Bosini of Pisa, and a set of his 
own editions by Molini of Florence, by whom his History had 
been republished, produced him nothing but controversies and 
fiune. The booksellers affi:>rded a small resource. Several 
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articles for the " Biographie Universelle," and the " Hisfcwy 
of the People of Italy," a work in three Tolumes, which was 
written in as many months, procured him a temporary relief 
We hasten to avert our eyes from this page of misery. In 
January, 1826, proposals were issued to raise a sum of money 
to support Botta during the time that he might require in or- 
der to compose a second History of Italy, uniting the work of 
Guicciardini with his own, and to defray the expenses of the 
publication. In April of the same year he commenced wri- 
ting, and, before the close of 1830, the work was completed. 
j It was while he was employed upon this work, that we first 
* became acquainted with him. He was living in a remote 
quarter of Paris, in humble lodgings, and attended by a single 
domestic We found him in the little room which served him 
both for parlor and study, engaged in correcting the proofs of 
the second volume. The bust of Sarpi stood upon the table 
where he wrote, and on the wall hung the portrait of one, 
whose name is associated with the most interesting moments 
of his existence. It may have been fact, or it may have been 
prepossession, but it appeared to us, that there was a com- 
manding dignity in his simple address, which went directly to 
the heart. His countenance was strongly marked ; and the 
deep lines of his brow, and the furrows of his cheek, seemed 
to tell both of study and of age, but perhaps more of sorrow 
than of either. His forehead was high, and remarkably full ; 
his eye clear, and at times sparkling ; the whole cast of his 
features pleasing, and his aspect generally mild, although there 
was an expression of singular firmness and decision about his 
nostrils, which we do not remember to have seen in an equal 
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degree in any other face. Of himself and his works he spoke 
freely, but with nnafifected modestj ; the same of his contem- 
poraries ; nor had he the least appearance of talking for efiect 
Every now and then, he startled you with one of those pithy 
sayings, which he has introduced with so much tact into par- 
ticular portions of his writings ; but they dropped from him so 
naturally, that it was impossible to suppose them premeditated. 
He was especially fond of anecdote, and his inexhaustible 
memory supplied him with a ready store for every topic 
Periiaps the graceful and idiomatic language, in which he 
always clothed them, would have reminded you of the author, 
but that there was something so natural in his manner of ut- 
tering it, as to take away all appearance of study or of effort* 
Not long afterward he paid his last visit to Piedmont His 
reception was all that he could have wished, far more than 
he could ever have hoped for. A liberal pension was settled 
upon him, and every inducement offered, which seemed likely 
to win him back to his native land. But there were too many 
bitter remembrances there, too much uncertainty in the future, 
for him to think of such a change ; and the few years that 
might yet be granted him, he wished to spend in quiet and in 
repose. Such, however, was not his destiny ; and life, which 
had already poured forth to him so largely from her cup of 
sorrow, had still its dregs in store to embitter the cold, brief 
evening of his days. One of the most painM of all diseases 
festened upon him. His nights became sleepless, his days 
agonizing. He was deprived of exercise and ^ir, unless a 
short walk, which he could never venture to extend far from 
his own door, could be called such. Nor had he even the 
13 
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consolation of the society of his children, called in the exer- 
cise of their professions to diffbreht and distant parts of the 
world. Still he preserved his cheerfulness and equanimi^f 
to the very last ; and his letters and his conversation were 
filled with the same spirit which had animated his happier 
moments. His Virgil and his Boccado were constantly by 
him ; nor shall we ever forget the look with which he one 
day brought to ns, in his little study, the music of the ^ Nina* 
of Paesiello, and laid it upon a chair with his flute, the com*' 
panion of long years of ever-varying fortune, his repose ia 
weariness, his solace in trouble, and which even then, as it lay 
mute befbre him, seemed to difinse around a momentary calm^ 
and call up the shadows of departed joys. Towards the dose 
of 1836, his disease increased, and was attended by fluent 
levers, that confined him to his bed. In the beginning of the 
following year his debility became excessive. We have be- 
fi>re us letters written from his bed but a few months previous 
to his decease, and with a hand so feeble as to be hardly legi* 
ble. In this state he lingered on through the summer of 1837, 
and finally expired in the month of September. His remains 
wero interred in the cemetery of Fere la Chaise, amid tbe 
poets, the warriors, the statesmen of modern ^ry. But there 
is no tomb in that boundless city of the dead, whether dedced 
with the choicest expressions of sculptured grief, or eloquent 
from the mere memory of the dust that moulders in its bosmn, 
by which the American should tread with deeper devotioft 
than by the tomb of Botta. And there, too, when the paih 
sions and the prejudices of the present shall have passed awi^^ 
aball the pilgrim from his own suany dime oome to cifor u^ 
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the homage of hia tears. As for us who knew and who loved i 
lum, this l»ief trilmte, though feeble and unadorned, may not, 
perhaps, pass unregarded ; for it is the expression of feelings 
Ibrmed in the freedom of familiar intercourse, a lingering of 
memory around days that she would fain recall, and which, 
from the dim regions <^ the inexorable past, have left behind 
them the consoling assurance, that our cares were not all un» 
availing, and that he felt and appreciated the effiurts that we 
made to smooth away some part of the ruggedness of his 
pathway to the grave. 

We have allowed our pen to run on so freely in the pre- 
ceding sketch, that we find ourselves constrained to curtail the 
lemarics which we intended to offer upon the literary merits « 
of Botta. The same causes which concurred in giving him so 
decided a taste for the best writers of his native tongue, led 
him to view with particular fondness the school in which they 
had been formed. His profound knowledge of Latin &vored 
the cultivation of this partiality, and enabled him to study al 
die very sources of classic eloquence. Hence, when he took 
up hia pen for the composition of history, it was with a mind 
warm from the meditation of Livy, of Tacitus, and of those 
who, by treading closely in their footsteps, have formed the 
most durable school of modem history. Thus the form of hia 
works, naturally, — ^we had almost said, necessarily, — became 
cfauMic His narrative is arranged and conducted with con*> 
wimmate art Sketches, portraits, and full descriptions are 
disposed at proper intervals, according to the nature and im* 
portanee of the incident or of the person. If there be an im- 
portant question to weigh, he puts it into the form of a debate, 
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and makes you a listener to the discasdons of the actual he- 
coes of the scene. It is thus that he brings you to the graye 
deliberations of the Venetian senate, or placing you, as it were, 
in some hidden recess, discloses to you the midnight councils 
of a band of conspirators. And often, so powerful is the charm 
of his eloquence, you feel excited, chilled, terror-struck, — 
Hioved, in short, by turns, with all the feelings that such a 
scene is calculated to awaken. 

His narrations, if compared with those of the great histori- 
ans of antiquity, will be found to possess two of the highest 
qualities of which this kind of writing is susceptible ; clear- 
ness, and animation. He never wrote until he had completed 
his study of the event ; and then, by the assistance of a most 
exact and retentive memory, he wrote it out just in the order 
in which it arranged itself in his head. He was thus enabled 
to give his narrative that appearance of unity of ocmception, 
which it is impossible to communicate, unless where the mind 
has, from the very first, embraced the subject in its full extent 
The glow of composition, moreover, was never interrupted, 
and he was free to enter with the full force of his feelings into 
the spirit of the scenes he was describing. Hence many who 
deny him others of the higher qualities of an historian^ allow 
him to be one of the most fascinating of narrators. 

His descriptions have more of the warmth of poetry in them, 
than those of any other modem historian with whose worka 
we are acquainted. Here, indeed, he seems to be upon hi$ 
own ground ; and, whether he describe a battle-field, a mid- 
night assault, a sack, the si^e or the storming of a city or of 
a fortress, — the convulsions, in short, of man or of nature her^ 
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adf, — he is eyerywhere equally oaaster of hia subject His 
eye eeeniB to take in the whole at a glance, and aeixe mstine^ 
tively upon those points which are best calculated to char* 
aotarize the scene. If he leaves less to the reader than 
Tacitus or Sallust» the incidents that he introduces are so well 
chosen, that they sdxe forcibly upon the imagination, and 
never fiul to produce their fall effect His description of the 
flight of the French exiles from Savoy, of the passages of the 
Alps by Bonaparte and by Macdonald, of the sack of Paviap 
ef the siege of Famagosta, and of the earthquake in Calabria) 
may be dted as equal to anything that ever was written. 
Bead the taking of Siena by Cosimo the First You are 
moved as if you were on the spot, and were witnessing with 
your own eyes that scene of horror. You can see the band 
of exiles worn down, emaciated, by watching and by want 
The whole story of the past is graved upon their deathlike 
countenances. As the melancholy train moves slowly onward, 
sighs, tears, ill si^pressed groans force their way. They 
touch even the hearts of the victors. Every hand is stretched 
out to succor and to console. But grief and hardship have 
done their work* Their files were thin, when they passed 
for the last time the gate of their beloved home; but, ere they 
reach the banks of the Arbia, many a form has sunk ex» 
hanated and death-etrudc by the way. And, to complete the 
picture, he adds one little touch, which we give in the original^ 
fiMT the fence of the transposition would be lost in English^ 
<<Sapevano bene di aver perduto mm patria, ma se un' altra 
ae avrebb^ro trovata, nol aapevaoo.^ 
The portraits of Botta are not equal to the other parte ot 
18« 
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his writings. No writer ever described character bj action 
better than he ; but, in the uniting of those separate traits 
which constitute individual character, and those slight and 
d^cate shades which diversify it, he often fails. The same 
may be said of his views of the general progress of civiliza- 
tion. He never, indeed, loses sight of this capital point ; and 
some of his sketches, such for example as the whole first 
book of his « History of Italy fix)m 1789," are admirable ; but 
the development of the individual and of society, and their 
mutual and reciprocal actbn, are not kept so constantly in 
view, and made to march on with the body of the narrative, 
with all that distinctness and precision, which we have a right 
to expect from so great a writer. 

The moral bearing of every event, and of every character, 
is, on the contrary, always placed in full relief. Here his 
judgment is never at fault ; and the high and the low, the dis- 
tant and the near, are alike brought with stem impartiality to 
answer for their deeds at the tribunal of historical morality. 
^ O si,** he cries, addressing himself, after the relation of one 
of the most horrid acts ever perpetrated, to those who flatter 
themselves with the hope, that their greatness will always 
prove a sufficient screen from the infamy that they deserve, 
^ infanativi pure co' fatti, che la storia vi infiunerjl oo' dettL" 
And nowhere is the goodness of his own heart more apparent, 
than in the delight with which he dwells upon those few happy 
days, which sometimes break in like an unexpected gleam 
of sunshine upon the monotonous gloom of history ; entering 
into all the minuter details, and setting off the event and its 
hero, by some well-chosen anecdote or apposite reflection. 
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Of his style we^have, perhaps, akeadj said enough. Purity 
of diction, ridiness, yarietj, and an ahnost intuitive adaptation 
<^ constructicm and of language to the changes of the subject^ 
are its leading characteristics. The varietj of his terms is 
wcMiderful ; and no one, who has not read him with attention, 
can form a correct idea of the power and inexhaustible re- 
sources of the Italian. A simple narrator, an exciting orator, 
soft, winning, stem, satirical at will, consummate master of all 
the secrets of art, he seems to us to have carried many parts 
of historical ccMnposition to* a very high pitch of perfeotioQ ; 
and, if in some he appear less satisfactory, it is because he 
&lls below the standard that we have formed from his own 
writings, rather tiian any that we have derived from those of 
others. 

The << History of the Kingdom of Naples,** by Pietro Col- 
letta, was published at Capokgo^ in 1884, in two volumes, oc- 
tavo. This work comprises the space of nearly one hundred 
years, from 1784 to 1825. GoUetta, like Botta, was an eye- 
witness and an actor in many of the scenes that he describes. 
His youth, also, was passed in the turbulence of revolution, 
was equaUy dieckered with the vicissitude of prosperous and 
of adverse fortune, and his days closed in poverty and in exile. 
Ha{4pier in one thing than Botta, that the spot of his exile 
was less distant from that of his nativity, and that his last 
years were passed under the sky of Italy ; but still his h(«ie 
was Naples, — 

" e chi yi nacqae 
Sotto qua! ciek> non senti 1' esiglio V* 

The Hfe of Golletta has been written by his friend and edi- 
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tor, and with 00 much eloqneDcey both of f^ulotoph j and ci 
feeling, that none woaM ventore to abridge, few to trandate it 
Referring our readers to that exquisite sketch, we shall con* 
feie our remarks to his literaiy character. 

The ^ History of Naples" by Giannone, one of Che most 
remarkaUe productions ever published, since it accomplished 
folly Uie purpose for which it was composed, terminates with 
the death of Charles the Second, in 1700. Gdletta, after a 
rapid sketch of the events of the first thirfy-three years (^ the 
eighteenth c^tury, enters upon a fell narration, with ^tte con* 
quest of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily by Charles Boa»» 
boo. This period in the history of Ni^>les was foil of mo- 
BicBtoas changes. The passage from the gOTommmit of a 
yiceroy to that of a resident sovereign; reforms in the laws, 
in the usages, in the whole civil state, of the nation, and hence 
a new and more enlarged system of foreign intercourse ; a re* 
markable development of individual genius ; a constant stiug* 
gle, between two adverse forms of civilization ; together with 
the convulsions, the public and private desolation, of five revo- 
lutions; such is the theme which he has treated in the two 
volumes of his << History of Naples.** To say that he has done 
it well, that he has studied it profoundly and in detail, t^ he 
has entered deeply into the spirit of the events and of the mei^ 
would be but meagre praise. He brought to his undertakii^ 
the highest qualifications that an historian can possess;— -a 
mind formed in the school of experience and of adversity; 
an indomitable will ; a dear perception of causes and of gen- 
eral principles ; patience and assiduity in the search of truth, 
and a heart to kindle and to ^w in the narration of it 
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His narrative is distinct and animated, but not fbwing nor 
always easy. His descriptions, on the contrary, are always 
animated and naturaL His military descriptions, in partico- 
lar, are written with the feeling of a soldier ai^d the science of 
a profound strat^an. He paints to the life, and, in all his 
delineations of individual character, you see the quick eye of 
a man long skilled in reading the secret workings of the heart 
But the strongest portions of his work are the admirable pas- 
sages which he has devoted to a minute description of the 
wants and reforms of the state. No historian ever felt more 
deeply the importance of interweaving the history of civiliza- 
tion with the whole course of his narration, and thus giving 
at one view the results as well as the march of history. In 
the writings of Colletta, you not only see whiit men were, but 
why they were so ; not the naked act, but its cause and its 
consequences. Thus, every science connected with history 
(and which of the moral and political sciences has not ito 
sources there?) will find both princif^es and illustrations in 
this wonderful work. His style is pure, and remarkable &a 
its terseness and its energy. Peculiarly his own, formed upon 
no model, nor formed, indeed, until the necessity of writing 
compelled him to turn his attention to the study of language, 
it bears the impress of his mind, and reveals in every sen- 
t^ice the stem, prompt energy and commanding dignity ai 
bis character. 

We are compelled to pass over many other historical 
woi^ belonging to the same period ; — the ^ Commentaries " 
of Fapi on the French Revolution, in which the great events 
of modem story are narrated with impartiality, and with no 
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wdinarj share of feeling and of pbiloBophj; the ^ICatorj 
of Ligaria,'' by Serra; the same subject treated by Yarese; 
and an infinity of other dyil and military histories, to say 
nothing of the histories of literature and of the arts, of sculp- 
ture by Goognara, of Italian painting by Lanzi, of ItaUaa 
literature by Gomiani and Ugoni, and numerous other pro- 
ductions of difierent degrees of merit, but of which the cata- 
logue alone shows to what extent the study of history has 
flourished in Italy during the q>och of which we have nndc^ 
taken to speak. 

^ The state of philosc^hical studies inltaly is another brandb 
of our subject, which, whether it be considered as a token 
of the present, or as an earnest of the future, is deserving 
of profound attention. Much misrepresentation preyails in 
foreign countries with regard to the state of letters in Italy; 
but upon no department <^ study have grosser errors been 
l^mulgated than upon this. Some writers of the modem 
f^rench school daim for themselves the merit of having in- 
troduced into the Peninsula the doctrines which prevail 
there ; and, by a gross anachronism, attribute to the works 
of Cousin the honor of having given rise to a school, whose 
foundations had been laid several years before that ehxjuent 
professor made the first exposition of his doctrines from his 
diair in the University of Paris ; and Cousin himself, with a 
haste, excusable, perhaps, in so successful a teacher, repre* 
sents the future philosophy of Italy as wholly dependent upon 
the direction it may receive from France. The circulation of 
aneh <^inions, bearing with them the sanction of a name of so 
much pretension in the philosophical world, will be a sufficient 
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excMe fer the mimiteness of some portionf of the followiiig 
remarks. 

The study of philosophy in Italy, daring the tot llfteea 
years of the present century, was for the most part limited 
to the school ci GondiUac The ideology of De Tracy, so 
remarkable for its distinctness and rimplicity, and so a.ttraO' 
life from the apparent ftdli^ with which it soItos the most 
ia^Mrtant questions, was oomidered as the best exposition of 
the principles of the school to whidi he belonged, and verf 
generally studied. In the schoc^ Soave continued to hold 
his place, and scarce any yentured beyond a bare analysis of 
idea& But this order of things could not last long. A na* 
tkn so acute and so profound, could not fail to bring their 
principles to the test, both by carrying them out to their re* 
mote consequences, and by considering Uiem in their coa« 
nection with other sciences. The old school of their natiw 
philotfophers had left its traces too deeply impressed on all the 
greatest productions of their literature, to admit of their long 
fiuigetting a method so just, and principles so comprehensiTe 
and so sublime. As early as 1808, the theories of the schools 
of Locke and of Kant were attacked by Tamburini, sohrm 
they relate to the fundamental doctrines of moral philosi^y ; 
and, in a wcHrk published in 1823, the same author has touched 
with rare judgment upon the great question of the possible 
perfection of the human race, which is so warmly agitated at 
this moment 

But the ftdl reriyal of philosoi^cal studies in Italy dates 
fiom 1815, and received its first impulse, though not its 
doctrines, from abroad, and more particularly fixmi the efforts 
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made in France to overthrow the school of Cbndillac From 
that period, its progress has been constant and rapid, and it 
akeadj counts numerous productiops of a very high order, 
and which, while belonging to different schools, have too 
many of the characteristic attributes of the Italian mind about 
them to be confounded with those of any other people. We 
hardly need observe, to those who are at all conversant with 
philosophical disquisition, that it will be impossible to onn- 
press within the limits of a few pages, even a succinct analy- 
sis of the principles of these different schools. The utmost 
that we can offer will be a sort of bibliographical catalogue of 
tiie principal leaders, with here and there a hasty sketch of 
their doctrines. A somewhat clearer idea may be given by 
following the classification of Poli, whose valuable work we 
are happy to cite as giving authenticity to this difficult portion 
of our subject * 

The first class is that of positive and negative eclecticSy or 
empirical ralianalists ; to which belong Tamburini, Galuppi, 
Poli, and many others, who, however much they may differ 
in the details of their systems, agree in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of eclecticism. The most distinguished writer of the 
school is the £a]x>n Pasquale Galuppi, a native of Tropea, 
in Calabria, now professor in the Boyal University of Na- 
ples. The works of Graluppi are numerous and extensive, 
but all written with one view, the discussion of the most 
important questions of philosophy. His first publicadon was 
the ^ Saggio filosofico sulla Critica della Gonoscenza," in 
which he has entered into a full examination of the two fun- 

'i^Baldassare Poli, Sapplementi al Manaale di Tenneman. 
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dam^tal qtiestkms of i^iilosophy; the poisibilitj and the 
nature of our knowledge. In reply to the first query, he de- 
monstrates the possibility of our knowledge, confutuig at length 
the sophistry of the skeptical school, and proving that this 
knowledge is acquired by means of the intellectual faculties, 
which are the source of our ideas, and that the mind arrives 
ai the truth, when it assents to or denies any thing by force of 
a deciding motive. 

He gives a full analysis of the intellectual phenomena, 
deducing from it as a general result the reality of our knowl- 
edge, and the consequent falseness of skepticism. Having 
established this point, he goes on to show how we pass, in. the 
acquisition of knowledge, firom the world of thought to that 
of positive existence. As a connecting point between them 
he admits the existence of un%ver9(d %dea$, neither purely 
empirical nor to be deduced from the principles d priori of 
Kant, but from the subjecdveness of the mind^ and as classed 
among its original laws; how we fom^by means of these, 
analytical judgments or principles, without the necessity of 
calling in the aid of innate ideas, aod in opposition to the 
theory of ij/ntkeHcal judgmentis d pmo9d of Kant; and how 
they may all be reduced to two< <Hrders of knowledge or of 
truth, the one of existencev tho other of neasoo. The first 
dass presupposes the application of rational truths to the data 
of experi^ioe; the second serves as a basis for truths acquired 
by indnctioii. He tiuis differs, bodi from the empiricid 
sdKX>l, which entirely separates reason firom existence ; and 
fipom the ideal, which draws a dividing line between Uie ideal 
and the sensiblek. He shows, that> though all our jiidgm^its 
14 
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are identical, they serve to enlarge the sphere of our knowl- 
edge ; that by the application of the principle of causality to 
an existence which is purely experimental, we obtain the 
knowledge of others that are real ; that there are two species 
of sensibility ; the one internal, perceptive of the ego and its 
modifications ; the other external and perceptive of external 
objects ; whence to say, ^ I feel, but do not feel any things" is 
an evident contradiction. 

In the second part, he attempts to define the limits of hu- 
man knowledge ; showing that we are ignorant of the essence 
of things; that we can never know how efficient causes 
act; can never know the nature of the Divinity; nor how 
beings produce in themselves or in others certmn given modi- 
fications. 

The ^Elements of Philosophy" contain the same princi- 
ples, though differently expressed. They are divided into 
L(^c, Psychology, Ideology, Ethics, and Natural Theology. 
In his ^ Logic" he first shows, that every process of reason- 
ing is composed of judgments ; that these are either empirical 
or metaphysical; the first, requiring an exact examination 
of particular cases ; the second, based upon a comparison of 
our own ideas. Hence a division of reasoning into pure, 
empirical, or mixed ; empirical reasoning being reducible to 
the last head; and, consequently, a division of logic, the 
science of reasoning, into pure, or the logic of ideas, and 
mixed, or the logic of facts. But, as the second of these 
requires a previous study of the manner in which the mind 
acquires its knowledge of facts, or in other words, passes from 
the world of thought to the world of existence, it can only be 
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treated after metaphTsics, the science in which the mode 
and the nature of that passage is explained ; tiie first, being 
ccmfined to a simple comparison of pure ideas, may be studied 
without the aid of metaphysics. He then passes to some 
further observations upon the nature of reasoning ; explains 
axioms ; shows that they are all founded upon the principle 
of contradiction ; refutes the 9ynthesi$ d priori of Kant; treats 
of definitions, and gives the genesis of universals. He next 
enters into a full anal3rsis of the process of reasoning ; and, 
after proving that it always consists of three judgments, and 
is subject to one general law, requiring that there be one 
idea in common to the premises and to the conclusion, and a 
judgment affirming the identity, either partial or perfect, of 
the other two ideas, he shows how a process of reasoning is 
instructive ; 1st, inasmuch as it serves to arrange and classify 
our knowledge; 2dly, as it leads to some kinds of knowl- 
edge which could not be acquired without it; and My, that, 
although it be founded upon the principle of identity, it be- 
comes a source of knowledge, by leading to the discovery 
of those relations between our ideas, which could not be 
ascertained except through the medium of such a process. 
The last three chapters are devoted to an explanation of the 
difierent forms of reasoning, and t6 a luminous discussion of 
method. 

Logic, as he has treated it, becomes a stepping-stone to 
psychology, in which he develops at length his system of the 
Acuities of the mind. These are sensibility, consciousness, 
imagination, analysis, synthesis, desire, and wilL The first 
three supply the subjects of thought ; analysis and synthesis 
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are the faculties bj means of which the mind acts upon these 
subjects ; will stimulated bj desire serves as tiie guide and 
director of this action. Each brandi of these subjects is 
treated with great deamess and detail ; and the whde is inter- 
spersed with important practical observations upon attention, 
the association of ideas, the different forms of synthesis, mem*- 
orj, and the acquired habits of the mind. In the chapter 
upon sleep and dreaming he proves, in opposition to Stewart, 
that the exercise of the will is suspended during sleep. He 
adds, also, some interesting remarks upon dreams and som- 
nambulism. In the last chapter he subjects to a rigorous 
examination the doctrines of CcmdiUac upon the intellectual 
powers. 

From psychology he passes to ideology, or the doctrine of 
ilbB origin and generation of our ideas, analyzes the ideas of 
mind, of body, of unity, of number, of a whole, of identity, of 
diversity, of substance, of aoddent, of cause, of effect, of time^ 
of q[>ace, of the universe^ and of God ; he pcHUta out some 
leading errors in the current systems of ontology, and, in an 
admirable chapter upon the inf uence of words in the forma- 
tion of our ideas, establishes the principles of general grammar. 

In the fourth part of his course he treats of mixed logic, 
showing first the reality of our knowledge ; explaining at 
length the nature of mixed reasoning ; and solving the prind'- 
pal questions connected with it He distinguishes primitive 
firom secondary experience, and points out the foundation of 
moral certainty, taking occasion, at tiie same time, to treat 
some of the most interesting questions of the philosophy of 
signs. He discourses with great fulness and distinctness upon 
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the origin <£ error ; and, after treating of the doctrines of 
probabilities and hypotheses, explains and discusses the system 
of Kant A treatise upon moral philosophy, and one on natai- 
ral theology, in which he demonstrates the truth of Chris- 
tianity, conclude the course ; the whole of which is written 
with deamess, warmth, and unaffected simplicity. Besides a 
fuU statement and discussion of his own principles, he has 
interwoTcn admirable sketches of the doctrines of other phi- 
losophers, thus treating all the questions of philosophy upon 
the broadest scale.* The ^ Lettere Filosofiche" display a pro- 
found knowledge of the writings of the great philosophers of 
modem times. The work is perhaps, as far as it goes, the 
most perfect specimen of philosophical history ever written. 

Of the other writers of this dass we have not space to speak 
in detail The most distinguished is probably Bassaldare 
Poli, who^ besides various other important productions, has 
added a supplement to the manual of Tenneman, in which he 
has filled, with singular profundity of research, and clearness 
of exposition, the numerous laeunes of the Grerman historian. 

In passing to the school of empirics, our sketch necessarily 
beoon^s more hasty and general 

Giandomenico Bomagnosi, who held during a limg life the 
first rank amcmg the thinkers of Italy, and Idt behind him a 
BcbooL of enthusiastic disciples, was bcHii in the village of Salso 
Maggiore, on the night of the ISth of December, 1761. His 
father, having himself filled with brilliant success several im- 

* It may be necessary to observe, that we have employed, in preparing 
this hasty analysis, the last edition of the elements; which difiiers from 
all others in several particulars, the most important of which is the addi- 
tidh of the treatise of Natural Religion. 
14* 
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portent pabHc tiiiiatioiiiy reeolTed to prepne lim (torn lak 
dfaoWiood for the umt cuver. Aooordii^I j, as soon as )m 
WM judged capaUe of enteriDg upon the usoal routine of the 
seboolsy he was pui to his Latin grammar, and, fliat he mig^ 
accustom himself betimes to dose iq^plication, made to study 
•i|^ hours a day. The hi^^iest praise that can be giren to 
tbs natural vigor of his intellect maj be drawn frem this cir- 
oomstanee ; for neither his mind nor his sjnrits were brefcm 
hj this harsh initiation into the mysteries of science. At the 
age of fourteen, he was admitted to the Albenmi ooUege of 
Piacenza, where a fortunate dbance threw in his way a work, 
that seemed to give an instanteneous development to all his 
intelleelual foeultaes, and decide at onee hm whole future car 
reer. Thiswas the analytical essay of Bonnet tqpon the &ouI- 
ties of the mind. Bomagnow devoted himsdf to the study of 
this vdume with $11 the fervor of yoathM enthusiasm. A 
new w^d seemed to have opened upon him. He read and 
he meditated. He compared the observations of Ids author 
with the suggestions of his own ezprnenee ; he stuc^ed, in 
short,, as the young student studies, when he me^ for the 
first time, a work that emboc^ and gives Uram and expEe»- 
gion to his own indefinite but eager foncies* It would be long 
to repeat the wonders, that aee told of his subsequent applioi- 
tion and progress; «f his passion for the natual aeienoes ; of 
his astonishing foataof memory, and the still more astenishii^ 
efiEbrts of xeMoa which he made, nntil the publication, at the 
age of thirty, 4)f his ^ Genesi del Diritto Penale" placed him 
in the rank which he ever afterwards continued to hold among 
the most vigorous and exact reasoners of the age. Neither 
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iludl we attmnpt to follow the viei8sito4e» (tf Uf fattommj 
tliioagh all the variocis offices that be fflkd. The hkUaty of 
his life, to be written satisfactorily, shoald be aeocanpanied by 
aa analysia of his woi^ in the order in whidi they were 
written; finr it ii Mttle else than the history of his mmd. 

For our iosmecEate purpose, it will be sufficient to say, that 
his time, until aboirt die period of the soppres^on of the king- 
dom of Italy, was divided between pri>rate stody and the per- 
fomianoe of public duties* He filled dudts ai Pi^ma, at 
Patia, and at MStta, as public professcn"; presided at the M- 
miion of the penal code for the kingdom of Italy; waseiaiM 
ta aid the t^fomis of gov^nment in sevend of the most inter- 
esting conjimctures; and insSfy dosed his kbdrietfs career at 
IBlan, in povetty and in retirement, in ^ iiionth of Jftoe, 
1885. His death-bed was surrounded by ^e diildren of Us 
intellect, his devoted disciples ; and the lac^ words, that were 
aadibie in the agony of his death-struggle^ were, ^Sfiiith — 

The d&ief ehnm <^ BonMgnosi to a place among the great 
intellects oi his age, is fotAided trpon Ins merks ad a dvil and 
politieai pliflosopher. His ''Genesi del Dirkto Paude," Ui 
«<Intredinione aUo Studk> del Diritto PobUco tTniversale)'' 
his treatise ^DdT Indole e de' Fattari deU" Incivflimentoy'' 
a» imperishable monuments of the vigor ci his kitdQeet, and 
of the depth of his learning. It was only towards the dose 
of his Mfo that he began to write upon the pMloSophy oi tJte 
mind, and hk contributions to this department of human 
k&owtodge bear itt numb^ no prc^rtion to his other writings. 
Bat the depdi of his views, the doseness of ys tieas<»iing, 1^ 
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pofithre, practieal turn of lus thought, give to these few pro- 
duGtioiis a degree of importance which is often wanting to ycI- 
nmes of far greater pretensicm. 

M^diiorre Gioja, who was horn at Piacenza in 1767, and 
died at Milan in 1829, imbibed, Hke Bomagnosi, his taste for 
philosophy, from the essay of Bonnet The habits of close 
observation, and of patient thinkings which he thos acquired, 
influenced the composition of all his works, and were at once 
the consequence and the cause of his rigid adhesion to the 
experimental method. But, although he has written at length 
upon several branches of intellectual philosophy, it is mainlj 
as an economist that he claims the attention of posterify. In 
tjiis department his merit is of the highest order; and the 
literature of no nation can boasta work so daring in its design, 
so exact and so complete in its execution, as his << Prospetto 
deUe Sdenze Economiche." 

. . The Cavalier Pasquale Borrelli, better known by the as- 
sumed name of LaUebasque, deserves also to be classed among 
the most successful of those who have engaged, under the 
standard of the experimental method, in the boundless fi^ 
of phikeophical inquiry, and discussion. His doctrines are 
contained in his ^ Introduzione alia Filosofia Naturale del 
Pensiero," and his ^ Principj della Genealogia ddi Pensiero,'' 
in which he has undertaken to trace the action of reasoning, 
and assign the principles upon which it is founded. Anoth^ 
important work of this author is his treatise on Etymology,in 
which he reduces the principles of this difficult art to the 
deamess and order of a science. He divides languages into 
radical and productive; seeks the primitive origin of words 
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in the causes of thdr clumges and passage from one langoage 
to another (which causes he reduces to Ibur^ imHatioHy nacw- 
stigf canvenieneef and arbitrary wiB); and points out two 
neCbods for the investigation of radicals; one dirtotj consisting 
in an historical research of the people that held commnniear 
tion with those whose language we i»t>p08e to study; the 
Other inverM, which consists in seeking, in the derived laH* 
guage itself, a knowledge of those which hare concurred in its 
formation. 

The treatise of the Count Mamiani della Bovere, entitled 
<<Del Binnovamento dell' i^tica Filosofla Italina^" was eom- 
posed for one of the noblest purposes that can guide the re- 
searches of a philosopher; that is, to show the possibility of 
arriving at positive conclusions in the sdenoe of mind and 
the consequent oertainty of the foundati<ni8 on which our be- 
lief and our dearest hopes repose* He attributes the preva- 
lence of so many discordant opinions in philosophy, not to the 
soienee itself but to the methods emjdoyed m the investigation 
of it; and proposes to the discussion of philosophers, as the 
first and most important problem in the present state of the 
science, ^to deduce, from a profound examination of the sub- 
ject and aim of philosophy, the special modificatioos and proper 
uses to whidi the common doctrines of the natural method 
should be subjected." In tracing the characteristic attributes 
of this'method, he shows that it originated in Itaty; and thati 
consequently, a renewal of the ancient Italian philosophy 
would be the first step towards its establishment From the 
exposition and history of this method he passes to the appli- 
cation ci it, proving first the reality of the ofci^ects of human 
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knowledge, each taken by itself ; and their realit j as connected 
and referring one to another. 

The most distinguished writer of the school of rationalists 
or idealists is the Abbe Rosmini, author of the ^Nuovo Sag- 
gio Bull' Origine delle Idee." According to Rosmini, all our 
conceptions are formed by means of one universal predicate, 
firom which all others derive their efficacy. This predicate is 
the idea of being (deW ente) ; an idea anterior to any act of 
thought, and which refers solely to the possibility of particular 
existences. His theory is based upon two theorems; 1st 
That the act of thought requires the idea of existence (d^ 
e$9ere) ; 2d. That the idea of being {deW ente) is not derived 
either from the senses, or from consciousness, or from refleo- 
tion (in the sense in which it is used by Locke), neither can 
it originate with the act of perception ; consequently it must 
be innate. The first part of the essay of Rosmini is devoted 
to a discussion and examination of the philosophical theories 
that preceded his own, and is important as a record of what 
the great men of different ages and different countries have 
thought and said upon this interesting science. The whole is 
replete with new and striking ideas. 

The supernatural school has likewise found followers in 
Italy, and boasts some names of well-earned celebrity ; but 
thus far its influence has been slight, and the number of its 
, proselytes smalL 

The history of the application of these methods of philo- 
sophical investigation to some of the principal questions of art 
and of science would furnish materials scarcely less ample 
than those which we have compressed into the pages of the 
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present essay. The theories of {Measure, of beaatj, die 
leading questions of taste, have been treated with more or 
less acuteness and profundity, and with sufficient success 
to demonstrate the importance of these subtle but ennobling 
researches. The science of history, has of all others, been the* 
most successful ; and the country of Vice has found among 
her own children the best expositor of the abstruse doctrines 
(^ this Homer of philosophy, and the minds worthiest of 
treading in the path which he had opened. Nor in the sci- 
ence of education, the most important of all, since it not only 
characterizes the present but decides for the future, have 
the principles of a profound philosophy been less successfully 
applied. Were there no other name beside that of Lam- 
bruschini, this alone would deserve to be loved and revered* 
as £sur as the influence of his pure and elevated philanthropy 
extends. 
Hasty and superficial as the preceding sketches are,* they 

* There are two omissions in this essay which will be particalarlj 
noticed. We have undertaken to give a sketch, rapid and concise it is 
tme, bat nerertheless a sketch, of the real state and apparent direction of 
stodies in Italy during the first thirty-eight years of the present centory, 
and yet we have said nothing of poetry, or of the natural sciences, and 
have harried over the works of Romagnosi, Gioja, and several others, 
fix>m the analysis of whose productions a better idea of the reach of the 
Italian mind might be derived than from almost any other source. The 
name of Jannelli is not even mentioned, and Balbi, one of the best geo- 
graphical and statistical writers of the age, is treated with the same 
neglect What shall we say of the periodical literature of Italy, of the 
** Corografia Italiana," — in short, of all our omissions t We can only 
say, that in our choice, both of subjects and of names, we have been 
guided by the best judgment we could form after long and mature re- 
flection ; and that we have omitted much that it was originally our inten- 
tion to introduce, from the impossibility of doing justice to so many 
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ooatain, at least, enoagh to ^nroTe the correctneM of oar 
original potitioiiy and show how much error most necessarily 
enter into the jodgments of those Who stu^ nations in tiie 
cboeptive mirror of artificial life. Goold we have carried 
out oar inquiries into every branch in wUch the innate ac- 
tivity of Italian intellect has exited itself; oonld we have 
spoken of sdenee in the age of La Grange, of Cagnoli, of 
PiasEiy of Galvani, of Volta; of arohecdogy, where the dost of 
'Visoooti and Sestini is still warm with the recent pulsations 
of life ; of poetry, wiUi the woriu of a Monti, a Findemonte, 
a Fosodo, a l^^kooHni, a Manzoni befinre ns; ef that indomita* 
Ue energy ^uid pure thirst after knowlec^ which wpported 
a Bekoni and a Rosellini in their daring and painful qnes^ 
of the mysteries of Egyptian lore ; of mnsie, of a Bosini, a 
Bdliai, a Doniisetti; of art, of a Canova, a Tennerani, a 
Bartolini ; what force and what evidence might we not have 
^ven to our estimate of the Italian mind? And yet this is 
the land which has been painted as the home of bandits and 
of beggars ; a corpse, decked indeed with flowers, and pre- 
serving still some traces of its former loveliness, but exhaling 
fix>m every pore the loathsome testimonials of crumbling 
mortality. How easily do we forget what is due to the past I 
The contributions of science, the embellishments of art, all 
that conduces to the security or to the elegance of life, is 
sought after and jealously preserved. Bat, contented with 

names, without trespiusiBg too far bejond the bounda of a single article. 
i*or the same reason, we have avoided eiting authorities, and should 
bftTe cat short oar biographical sketches, had we not thought, that a 
knowledge of the obstacles against which a writer has to contend, is oae 
of the best guides to a correct judgment of his wod(». 
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the momentary fruition, we take no aoconnt of the toils and 
sacrifices of those to whom we are indebted for the gift. 
Forgetful of Galvani or of Volta, the chemist pursues the daily 
i^pplication of their sublime discoveries; and how few of those, 
who gaze upon the pale orb of Ceres, can tell whose eye fert 
detected its march amid the glittering tram, that waits upon 
its silent revolutions ? 

Were we to attempt to paint Italy as we ourselves have 
found it,— and in speaking of a subject like this, where indi- 
vidual testimony is made the standard of judgment, the read^ 
will excuse us if we^ attempt to throw our own experience into 
the scale, — we would lead the traveller, not merely throu^ 
the highways and cities of the Peninsula, but through its re- 
mote districts and paths seldom trodden by the stranger. We 
would ask him to loiter with us by the wayside, while we 
listened to the conversation or replied to the queries of the 
peasantry ; to seat himself at their humble board and share 
their meal with the relish, which a sincere and heartfelt wel- 
come gives. We would have him mingle with the different 
classes of society until he had acquired enough of their tone of 
thought and of feeling, to find his way into their more retired 
circles, and see the examples of affection, of sincerity, of stem 
ocmscientiousness, which abound there. We would then ask 
him to turn with us to the dark record, which contains the last 
four centuries of Italian history. We would show him on one 
side, a country parcelled out into petty states, some of them 
a prey to domestic oppression, some to the avidity of foreign 
^minion ; the spirit of liberty, and all that could contribute 
to its development, cautiously suppressed; local jealousies 

15 
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fiMteredy until that teiy divisioD, which had once been among 
the greatest stimolants to the general development of mind, 
had been converted into one of the most powerful instruments 
for its oppression; and, when he had considered well this state 
of things and weighed for himself its influence and its necessary 
consequences, we would withdraw the veil from the other side 
of the picture. He should there see art, literature, science, 
springing into life from the very bosom of death. He should 
see mind, circumscribed or cut off from one sphere of action, 
taming with irrepressible energy to another; the brightest 
beams of science irradiating the darkness of a dungeon ; the 
b(ddest flights of poetry and of philosophy winged from a gar- 
ret or fh>m a cottage; the fondest hopes of Hfe, and life itself 
offered up a willing sacrifice at the shrine of scientific truth or 
of historical sincerity; and then would we close our volume, 
. and leave the decision to his own conscience. 
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E eU A quMti c|i« nuwtra a caouBiiiof 

JHvima eommeditu 

It WDold have afforded m great satufactioa to have bem 
able to present to our readers a detailed iMOgrapbical sketdi 
of the brightest ornament of historical romance in Itdjp Alex- 
ander Maoaoni* Trite as the observaticm is, we cannot he^ 
rq>eating it, there is no introduction to an author's works like 
a knowledge of his Hfe and character. I^otbing brings joor 
eje so dose to the written picture of his mind | nothing gives 
such force to his observations, or explains so well Uiose little 
traits which drop fix>m his pen, almost without bis perceiving 
it, the spontaneous, strongly-marked expression of the heart. 
Nor is the converse less true. Some men have received 
from nature so rare a power of communication, that to read 
their works is to know them. It is like listening to a 6^ 
and fiuniliar conversation, where the heart pours itself oi^ 
without restraint and without reserve. How delightful the 

♦ 1. I Promessi Sposi. Storia Milanese del XVII. Secolo, scoperta 
erififtttadaAlessandroManzoxii. Firenze. 3 Vol. 1889. I2mo. 

2. Sulla Storia Lombarda del XVII. Secolo RagionameDti di CMSie 
Caniili. Lugano. 1833. 
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firiendship we thus form with a favorite author ! How he 
winds himself into our affections I What a hold he gains upon 
our sympathies ! The intimacy of daily intercourse could do 
no more. And there, too, he always is, ever unchanged, 
with the same serenity of aspect, the same cheering tones, and 
all those little winning ways, that so often find access to the 
heart, when closed to every other appeal. 

We have never seen a Life of Manzoni. We know him 
only through his works. And yet, were we called upon to 
draw a portrait of him, we should hardly hesitate to make the 
attempt We should paint him as one of the most amiable of 
men; with sympathies easily awakened, and a heart to receive 
and preserve their slightest impressions. We should expect 
to find him freest and most expansive in the midst of his 
fHends, or of his own domestic circle. We should there look 
for the benignant smile; glances beaming with a love too 
strong to be repressed ; every now and then somewhat of sly 
humot lurking around the eye and the corners of the mouth ; 
a play of features not so remarkable for its variety, as for a 
tone of decided individuality, which we should suppose it to 
preserve throughout every change. We should expect to 
hear him talk in a mild, firm tone of voice, flexible to a certain 
p(»nt, and never too sharp or too decided, except when he 
approached one or two particular topics. Should there be 
any striking character in the room, he would perceive it at 
once, approach him gradually (we do not mean cautiously,) 
and draw him out If any thing extravagant were said or 
done,' the author need not be under any apprehension of 
meeting it in print ; yet, if some time or other in the course 
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of Ins reading, he sbonld diance to eome acroes aometlung 
Tery like it, it would be easj to guess how it got there. 
We should say too, that he was a man to walk through a 
wood, view a sunset, a fine landscape, or even go through 
some sorts of adventures with. And if he said nothing to 
70U in your twilight walk, if he uttered not a word while 
gazing upon nature in her majesty, yet there would be a 
tremulous pressure of the hand, a ^w upon his countenance, 
that would go further than any words could go, and make 
you feel that his heart, like your own, was oveifiowing. But 
we must <^eckour pen. We have along path before us,ye4, 
unless our readers could turn to Manzoni's volumes, instead of 
our meagre account of them, hardly enough so to justify what 
we have already said* 

It is now more than twelve years since the ^Prmneasi 
Sposi " was first published ; and it is generally believed that 
tibe author, in strict accordance with the Horatian precept, 
kept his manuscript by him nine full years before he ventured 
to submit it to the public eye. It came, if our recollection of 
the first edition be correct, in no very inviting £>rm, with a 
Htf^f oi whiqh it would be hardly saying enough to call it un- 
pretending, and with none of that parade of preparation and 
anticipated applause, with whidi it is so c^en found conven- 
ient to usher in a new candidate for public favor. Yet, he^ 
£are six months were over, you would have found it in every 
comer of Italy, and in sudi a variety of editions, that, had the 
law of copyright been known there, the author might easily 
have interwoven his laurels with gold. Nor was it long left 
in soHtaiy possession of the field. First came the ^'Monaca 
15* 
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di Monza," a rib from the lovers' own side, to claim rela- 
tionship and keep them in countenance. Others, of various 
forms and sonorous titles soon followed, each enforcing its 
daim in some style of rhetoric peculiar to itself; while our 
author, like the good vicar of Wakefield with his poor rela- 
tions, was obliged to acknowledge the tie, though the blind, 
the lame, and the halt were of the number. Since that time, 
it has not only kept its ground, but apparently gone on ex- 
tending and confirming its reputation. Bivals have striven 
to supplant it, and failed ; critics have attacked it, and been 
forgotten ; and, hardest of all, admiring editors have swelled 
it with notes and glosses and comments, and been laughed at 
for their pains. The author too, as if satisfied with his suc- 
cess, has locked his portfolio, although we have <^n heard it 
whispered, that there was still something in it. Will it be 
counting too much upon the indulgence of our readers, if we 
ask f^em to follow us through a minute examination of this 
beautiful production ? 

The writer of an historical romance voluntarily assumes a 
double task ; and, while he aims at giving a correct picture of 
particular traits of human character, attempts to illustrate 
some of those incidents peculiar to different ages, which are 
too closely connected with every-day life, to obtain a separate 
place in history. In judging works of this dass, therefore, it 
becomes necessary to study them with an eye to this double 
intention, and to consider their historical bearing as well as 
their truth to nature. If they fail in either of these respects, 
whatever be their merit in one class, they fall below the 
standard at which they professedly mm, and must be judged 
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aooordingly. Truth to nature will not at<Hie for historical in- 
fidelitj ; nor will a knowledge of the manners and usages of 
a distant ^>och, however profound, supply the place of a clear 
perception of the great laws of human character. And what 
shall we saj of invention, of the power of delineating individual 
character, of describing particular incidents and scenes, and of 
Innding the whole together bj a dear, simple, jet warm and 
animated, narrative ? 

The first question, therefore, which claims our attention in 
the present inquiiy, is purely historicaL What was the state 
of Lombardj in the seventeenth century ? 

Lombardy, at the moment in which our story begins, 
had been for nearly a centary under the id)6olute dominion of 
the crown of Spain. Twenty-one governors, the representar 
tives of four sovereigns, had succeeded one another in the 
space of ninety-three years ; and a term, which would hardly 
be considered sufficient for learning the details of a common 
office, was the utmost limit allotted to the administration of 
men, on whose knowledge and judgment the fortunes and t^e 
happiness of thousands depended. Absolute in his control, 
freed by distance and the peculiar character of the Spanish 
court, from that restraint, which the consciousness of an ulti- 
mate responsibility might have imposed, each governor gave 
himself up, without fear or scruple, to the pursuit of his capri- 
cious pleasures, or the still more dangerous study of personal 
aggrandizement. And, although the Spanish dominion, both 
in Naples and in Sicily, was distinguished by corruption and 
oppression, by the arrogance, the cruelty and the lascivious- 
ness of its ministers, the first rank on this dark catalogue has 
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beea roBeir^ b j a well known and popular saying, to the 
goveroors of the Milanese. 

Worthy companions and instrattents of snch ralers, the 
Ifilanese nobles seem to have joined them heart and hand, in 
their task of oppression, and to have sought, in the priTilegos 
and immanities of their order, a compensation for the loss of 
the higher priyil^es which they had once possessed as cki* 
zens. Surrounded on all occasions by a band of desperate 
tuffians, armed boUi in public and in priyate, raised above the 
laws^ either by family interest or by personal power, tbey 
pursued whatever chanced to be the fkncyof the moment^ 
without hesitation and without remorse. To acoemplish a 
difficult enterprise in open opposition to the laws; to ii^lict 
immediate and signal punishment upon every one that heritated 
to comply with their demands; to be distinguished by superior 
audacity and a more relentless cruelty, fitmi the common mass 
ef crime with whidi they w^re surrounded, was their hi|^est 
ambition, and the aim of their lives. And, were it possiUe 
to adopt the theory of &e great Italian dramatist, the same 
qualificationa, which had enabled the founders of those names, 
on which they prided themselves, to win for them so brilliant 
and so durable a glory, contributed to fit the m^i who then bon 
them, for succeeding, to the utmost extent of their wi^es, in 
the career of crime and pollution which they had chosen. 

No one who knows what human nature is, will expect to 
find the clergy exempt from this deep-rooted and unrversal 
corruption. Beligious power, like all other forms of power, 
has ever been made the instrument <^ vice, where vice has 
prevailed; and the men who, on some ocoasioiiSy would push 
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on their enterprises by industry ot by force, will not hesitate 
to resort, on others, to the more stealthy bat equally efficient 
aid of the cassock and the cowl. But corruption in the church 
is of a far more extensive and dangerous import than in a 
merely civil community. It is the duty of the clergy to in- 
struct, to console, and to defend. They speak to us in the 
language of the Deity ; and how large is that portion of every 
nation to which the promises and the precepts of religion 
never penetrate, except through the mouths of their religious* 
teachers. They have voluntarily assumed, in the name of the 
Being whose laws they interpret, a burthen, which nothing 
but a firm reliance on him, and a constant recurrence to his 
aid, can give them strength to bear. Like their divine Mas- 
ter in his mission upon earth, they interpose between the 
sinner and the ruin to which he is hastening, between the c^ 
pressed and the oppressor, the wretched and their wretched- 
ness ; they have a consolation for every sorrow, and a balm for 
every wound. 

But the existence of the clergy as an independent body will 
always be attended with serious disadvantages. The peculiar 
facilities which they enjoy for acquiring a strong influence 
over the minds of their disciples ; the position which they 
occupy as intermediary between the delinquent and the only 
Being by whom his delinquency can be pardoned or punished ; 
the habit, which, from childhood upward, is formed of relying 
upon them for instruction, consolation, aid ; offer facilities for 
the abase of power, which have sconetimes been found too 
tempting even for the strongest minds. Add to these, privi- 
leges and exemptions; raise the men, already possessed of 
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tkb fearful weapon of mystaiy and fiutb, high above their 
fellows bj temporal rights and the dazzling prosperity of this 
world ; knit them together in a strong bond of alliance, where 
oommon interests, common dangers, and common pursuits 
ectticur to draw the tie closer, the greater the strength with 
winch it is assailed ; and you put them to a test too severe 
for merely human strength. 

Hence in times of general oppression, when law is too fee- 
ble to protect the lower classes, or its ministers too corrupt to 
enforce its injunctions ; when no one can place sufficient reli- 
ance upon his personal rights, or his individual power, to 
separate himself from the class in which he was bom, unless 
he can secure the support of some order, which privilege or 
power has raised above the cmnmon level ; the church, like 
every other privil^;ed institution, will be filled by thousands, 
that resort to it for protection, and swell its ranks with a de- 
voted multitude of retainers. It can hardly be necessary to 
say what would be the character of a clergy thus constituted. 
Yet such was the clergy of the epoch which Manzoni has un- 
dertaken to illustrate. 

Fortunately for the poor, for the oppressed, for religion 
herself, two men were called, within a few years of each other, 
to the archiepisoopal chair of Milan, who seem to have been 
expressly sent, in that period of suffering and pollution, to 
Qonftrm the wavering, and recall the wanderer by the vi^Ue 
presence of pure Christian virtue. These were Charies and 
Frederic B(Nrromea The former has been raised by the 
Catholic Church to the rank assigned to those, whose virtnes 
ate deemed of too pure and elevated a cast, not to be the im- 
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mediate and special iDspiration pf the Deity. Fredmc was 
already twenty when his nnde died. During that important 
period, which so oflen irrevocably decides the character of a 
whole life, he had been within the influence of the exalted 
qualities of his kidsman. To imitate these was the study of 
his life. Their revered example was his guide in doubt, his 
support in trouble, his consolation in sadness and in sorrow, 
and the first question that he asked himself, upon any new or 
trying emergency, was. What would St Charles have done m 
such a situation ? By a rare but all-important combinatioii, 
his intellectual qualifications were hardly inferior to those of 
his heart An indefatigable student from his earliest years, 
the absorbing duties of his station never prevented him from 
devoting some hours of each day to composition and reading; 
and the catalogue of the works which he dictated, or wrote 
with his own hand, while conscientiously engaged in functions, 
which of themselves would be too great a burthen for a commoii 
mind, would be thought astonishing even for a professed author. 
He founded the Ambrosian Libraryof Milan ; he revived the 
Academy of Fine Arts ; he extended his patronage to every 
branch of intellectual culture, and with a judiciousness and 
earnestness of purpose, equal to the seal which he displayed 
in the more immediate duties of his calling. Like his uncle, 
he waged a constant warfare with the vices of his age and of 
his order ; and, if some few escaped the general contamination, 
and the wretched and the lowly were not always without a 
refuge, it is to Charles and Frederic that the praise belongs. 
Next to the privileged body, come the ministers of their 
crimes, the extensive and terrible race of bravoes. Daring, 
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QOBcnipuloas, incapable of remorse or of attachment, yet 
preserving, even in the depth of their moral debasement, a 
certain pride of profession, thej formed a band of determined 
and obedient retainers, on whom their master could rely for 
the accomplishment of every wish. The menaces of govern- 
ment were of no avail against them ; they walked abroad in 
open day, under the very eyes of the ministers of justice ; 
and the rewards, which were offered for their lives or their 
oaptore, seem to have added to their audacity, by multiplying 
the proofs of the terror which they inspired. 

The laws and privileges of this period were worthy of the 
men for whom they were designed. The right of asylum, 
which forms so singular a feature in the history of modem 
Europe, waJs still preserved in full vigor ; nor will any com- 
ment of ours be required to show what influence it must have 
exercised upon such a state of society as that which we have 
attempted to sketch. 

Agriculture and commerce were trainmelled with protec- 
tions and checks, planned with so minute a specification of 
detail, that there was hardly a stage in the progress of any 
natural production, from the moment when the seed was first 
laid in the ground, till the harvest was consigned to the vend- 
er, for which there is not some especial provision. Nor is 
the exactness of the criminal code less striking. It is hardly 
an extravagance to say, that not a year passed without some 
new device for the suppression of crime, or some new form 
of reward or of punishment, for alluring the penitent or for 
terrifying the guilty. The decrees against the bravoes alone 
would fill a volume. And lest ordinary means should prove 
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insufficient, the torture in all its various forms was apfdied 
upon the slightest suspicion. The cord, the most common 
form of torture, was frequently held in readiness in the public 
squares, and at the corners of the principal streets. But with 
a church, a convent, or the palace of a noble within his reach, 
who would fear the impotent threats of a careless and timid 
l^islator? 

The natural fertility of the Milanese territory, and the in- 
dustry of its inhabitants, were but an inadequate resource 
against such complicated abuses. The manufactories^ whiclv 
from the time^ of the Lombard repuUics, had Buj^lied the 
materials of an active foreign commerce, were suffered to &11 
to decay ; the artisans, by whose skill and industry they had 
flourished, were driven for support to foreign states ; and the 
territory was gradually, we had almost said systematically,, 
drained of its wealth and of its inhabitants. In eight years, 
from 1616 to 1624^ the city of Milan alone lost twen1y-fi>ur 
thousand workmen, and seventy manufactories of doth were 
reduced to fifteen. When the Spanish government first took 
possession of the Milanese, they found in the capital a popula- 
tion of three hundred thousand souls. They left one hundred 
thousand. They found seventy manufactories of woollens; 
they left five. Add to facts like these, the plague, which raged 
with a violence, of which it is difficult, even with the recent 
ravages of the cholera fr-esh in our memories, to form an ade» 
quate conception; and famine, in her most revolting form^ 
extending from the cottage of the husbandman to the palace of 
l^e noble, and filling the streets and the highways with the 
dying and the dead. 

16 
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Such 18 an outline of the period which Manzoni has chosen 
for the scene of his narrative. Leaving to the historian the 
exposition of those general facts, which are more peculiarly 
his province, he has endeavored to carry his readers back to 
the daily life, the private interests and private sorrows, which 
are so often the consequence of those facts. A profound study 
of contemporary authorities has enabled him to enter fully 
into the spirit of the age, and give to every scene and char- 
acter its appropriate coloring. The public incidents of which 
he has availed himself possess a decided interest for the stu- 
dent of Italian history. A famine, the real causes of which 
must be sought in the ill-devised economical laws of the 
Spanish rulers, and in the oppression and outrages of the 
Spanish garrisons ; a plague, which, even in that age, was 
remaricable for its extent and its duration ; and the passage of 
the imperial troops to the siege of Mantua, which was attend- 
ed with scenes of havoc and wanton cruelty, such as even the 
ravages of a hostile army could not have exceeded ; — these 
events give rise to scenes and incidents of the highest interest, 
where the heroes of the romance, by a simple and perfectly 
natural action, are made to paint in the strongest colors the 
character of their age. 

Three of these are borrowed from history. Frederic Bor- 
lomeo is drawn from life. His habits, his virtues, his aims, 
even the tone of ^ his conversation, are such as the most rigid 
research would justify. If our author has not interwoven 
the weaknesses of this great mind with the exquisite picture 
that he has drawn of its higher qualities, he has not denied 
their existence, and the occasion called for nothing more. 
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The introduction of Frederic gives a peculiar moral beauty 
to the whole work. It is in the course of a pastoral visit thai 
he first comes before us, and with that rare union of mildness 
and resolution, that bland dignitj, those gentle reproofs, those 
ardent exhortations, that ezpansiveness of heart which em- 
braces with equal readiness the highest and the lowest inter- 
ests; that rare combination, in short, which commands univei^ 
sal love and admiration, since there is hardly a human being 
but finds in it some quality that he particularly admires. He 
enters so promptly into the cause of the humble heroine of our 
tale, and does it with so much delicacy, so much good sense, 
and withal so naturally, that he has at once a complete hold of 
the reader's heart 

No less remarkable is the second historical character ; but 
he is a being of a very different dass. Those of our readers, 
who are familiar with the local history of that period, will re- 
member in the general picture of crimes one individual, who 
stands distinguished by guilt and daring of a peculiar order. 
His name is not known, but Cantu, in his admirable disserta- 
tions upon this portion of Lombard history, gives strong rea- 
sons for supposing him to have been a Yisconti. He seems 
to have possessed a vigorous mind ; an intrepidity of charac- 
ter, which set every form of danger at defiance ; a firmness 
of purpose, which neither pity nor opposition could move ; 
and a restless ambition of preeminence, which a few centuries 
earlier would have exalted him into a hero ; but which, in 
the age and country in which he was cast, left him little more 
than the part of an outlaw and a ruffian. His residence, for 
many years, was a castle on the Venetian frontiers, in a spot 
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which Nature herself seemed to have formed for the haunt 
of a handit This he had fortified with care, and garrisoned 
with a band of the boldest bravoes. Guards were stationed 
at every avenue. Not a member of his vast household but 
was inured to crime. And even at the present day it will 
hardly be considered strange, that few were willing to hazard 
their lives against men whose native ferocity was thus sup- 
ported by the vigilance of military discipline. The exercise 
^of his power was not confined to the lower classes; the 
wealthiest nobles were equally under his control; nor was 
there any one so strong as not to find himself, sooner or later, 
constrained to court the alliance of this master spirit. At 
length, after years spent in outrages upon society, he, of bis 
own accord, suddenly sought an interview with Frederic Bor- 
romeo, changed the whole course of his life, and devoted the 
remainder of his days to a rigorous atonement for the vices of 
his youth. 

There are two other characters, drawn from the minuter 
history of the age ; a nun of a noble family, whom domestic 
tyranny had forced into a convent, and her lover, a hardened 
villain, the worthy accomplice of the Innominato. Others are 
incidentally introduced, but the part which they perform is too 
slightly connected with the general story to csll for a particular 
description. 

The rest are purely of invention. In these, accordingly, 
we have a right to require a fuller expression of the author's 
feelings, and a more delicate test of his knowledge of the age 
which he has undertaken to illustrate. 

We speak first of Padre Cristoforo, not merely because he 
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has so much to do with the narratiTe, but because he has im- 
perceptibly come to be a standard in* our mind for monastic 
virtue. The old man first meets us in a moment of perplex- 
ity and sorrow ; one of those moments, in which the heart 
would break, if lefl to itself; and yet precisely those, when 
we feel how hard it is to find one that will lend a willing ear 
to our complaints, and repay the outpouring of grief with 
words of commiseration and of hope. He is hurrying along 
the road from his convent to a little mountain village, where 
the inmates of an humble cottage await his coming as the 
condemned awaits his reprieve. The coarse garb of his order 
is not unsuited to his venerable form ; for the severity of the 
folds, and the heaviness with which it falls in straight, unwa- 
vering lines, correspond with the gravity, the almost sternness, 
of his aspect His silver beard waves upon his breast in the 
fulness of unshorn majesty; and the cowl, that has fallen 
backward, brings out, in clearer proportion, the noble lines of 
his head. There is but little hair left there ; yet age would 
account for that; but will age alone tell the secrets of that fur- 
rowed brow, and the flitting play of the mouth and the eye ? 
There is something written there in deeper characters, than 
age, with all its sorrows, could form ; some absorbing thought, 
that for years and years has been setting deeper and stronger 
its indelible seal. We must go back to his early life, if we 
would know all the secrets of that brow. 

He was bom to affluence, but not to nobility. In his edu- 
cation the same disparity prevailed. He was taught all the 
accomplishments of a gentleman ; but the tamt in his blood 
separated him from those, who by similitude of cultivation 
16* 
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and of taste, should naturally have been his companions. Yet 
perhaps his heart would have kept him from them, if his rank 
had not; for his was gentle and afiecti(H)ate, and ill fitted to 
share in the acts of outrage and cruelty which were their daily 
occupation. It was natural, that, from pitying the oppressed, 
he should soon become their protector ; for what noble heart 
can content itself with barren expressions of commiseration ? 
But oppression can only be resisted by power ; and thus he 
was gradually led on, from scene to scene of violence, and 
forced, by his love of justice and of virtue, to associate with 
the men whom he most abhorred, and mingle in the scenes 
most revolting to his nature. Wearied, heart-sick with such 
a life, he began to look with longing eyes toward the calm of 
the convent. Compunctions, suddenly excited by one terrible 
incident, decided at once and irrevocably his wavering mind. 
One day, while returning from his usual walk, he chanced to 
meet a nobleman, well known for his haughty and tyrannical 
character. A dispute arose ; angry words ware exchanged ; 
they soon came to blows ; a servant of Cristoforo, in parrying 
a thrust aimed at his master, fell dead at his feet ; but Cristo* 
foro, at the same instant, planted his own sword in the breast 
of his antagonist A convent of Capuchins was at hand ; the 
crowd urged, forced him to its gate ; and there, in the silence 
of his inviolable asylum, he found leisure to mature the 
thought, which, half formed and indistinct, had so often flitted 
through his mind. He assumed the robe of the order. His 
^first act was to humble himself to the kinsmen of his adversary, 
kneeling to the brother of the deceased in his crowded hall, 
jmd asking Ya& pardon for the blood that he had shed; the next. 
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to devote the remainder of his days to l^e atonement of his 
crime, and to the aid and consolation of the wretched. And 
this he does, with a courage so pure, so earnest a zeal, such* 
an abundance of charity and of love, and yet with so much 
humility, smd such deep-rooted and constant compunction, that, 
be your creed what it may, you can hardly give him any other 
name than that of saint 

Don Kodrigo and his cousin Attilio, although the parts they 
perform are not of equal importance, may, without any viola* 
tion of propriety, be classed together. They are cast in the 
same mould, worthy representatives of that nobility to which 
they belong. Yet, however insignificant in themselves, as far 
as our author is G<mcemed, they are drawn with great truth 
and vivacity. 

But how shall we describe Don Abbondio, the poor old 
parish priest, who had trembled on thus far through life, and 
asked no higher blessing than to be allowed to tremble on 
through the rest of his days ; with the proviso, however, that 
there should be as many of them and as kmg as possible ? 
The poor man had taken orders, for by so doing he had united 
himself to a class, redoubtable both for its numbers and for its 
immunities. He endeavored also to perform his duty, as far 
as his fears would allow him ; but with that regard to personal 
sa£gty which was ever his presiding care. He is a perfect 
exemplification of the selfishness of fear ; of its tendency to 
concentrate every thought, every feeling, upon our personal 
convenience; to lose sight of duty, and suppress all the nobler 
sympathies and tendencies of our nature in presence of this 
debasing thought He serves as a foil for Frederic and Padre 
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Cristoforo, whose virtues seem, if possible, to borrow a new 
lustre from the contrast 

In the three remaining characters, our author seems to have 
proposed nothing more than a faithful picture of human nature 
under the influence of peculiar circumstances. Agnes, the 
mother of the betrothed, is a kind-hearted, good-natured coun- 
try-woman, industrious from habit, and pious from the united 
influence of habit and conviction. She neither sajs nor does 
any thing remarkable ; yet her part is an important one, and 
it would be difficult to make a person of her dass speak or act 
with more propriety and truth to nature. 

Luda, her daughter, the heroine of the narrative, is some- 
what more idealized. Not that any of the qualities assigned 
to her are such as we should not expect to find in one of 
her station, but there is a certain delicacy of coloring, and a 
softening down of the features, which, without falsifying the 
likeness, give it to you in its most favorable and intellectual 
form. It is like a bust modelled in the style of the andents, 
broad, full of feeling for all that gives character to the face, 
but with a total disregard of those accidental details, which 
have nothing to do with real expression. Luda is made 
beautiful as a matter of course, for who would think of paint- 
ing a bride and a heroine in any other way ? But it is a 
beauty peculiar to her class, and one which such of our read- 
ers, as have turned aside from the post-roads of Italy, to 
wander through the secluded mountain districts, can easily 
form an idea of. In her mind you perceive at once the 
forming hand of Padre Cristoforo ; a certain degree of cnlti- 
vation; a ready apprehension of duty; a piety, pore, un- 
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doubting, refined; even elevated, if unwavering conviction 
and an intuitive abhorrence of wrong can constitute moral 
elevation ; that piety, in short, which belongs to a warm and 
innocent heart. 

In Renzo there is nothing ideal. He is a country artisan 
in the costume of the seventeenth century, frank and bold ; 
thanks, too, to Padre Cristoforo, sincere and virtuous-minded ; 
yet hasty, and full as ready to look for protection to his own 
hand, as to that of the law. Like some few, whom we have 
actually met with in life, he improves upon acquaintance ; you 
like him better the more you know of him. 

Such are the simple materials from which Manzoni has 
drawn one of the most striking pictures, that was ever 
drawn, of the manners and the customs of a distant age. All 
the leading characteristics of the individual, of the degree of 
civilization to which he has attained, and of the extent to 
which that civilization has been diffused, are brought into 
play; and each receives a development proportioned to its 
real importance. No historian has ever painted with more 
truth the influence of circumstances upon character, or the 
vigorous vitality with which the Deity has endowed those 
principles, which he designed for the guide and the solace 
of mankind. The sublime piety of Frederic is beautifully 
contrasted with the timid morality of Don Abbondio. The 
devoted charity of Fra Cristoforo is set in bold relief by the 
temporizing policy of the superior of his order, at the table 
and in the closet of the privy counsellor. And while our 
author thus withdraws the veil from the corruptions of the 
clergy, who does not feel his confidence increased in the ex- 
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alted picture which he has given of what they might and ought 
to be ? The Innomiuato and Bodrigo, with their ruffian re* 
tainers, the remorseless license of their lives, and the lownest 
of the objects for which thej willingly encountered so much 
obloquy and guilt, form the best illustration of the aims and 
character of the corrupt nobility whom they represent And 
from the persecution and sufferings of Renzo and Lucia, the 
desolation of the famine, the terror produced by the passage 
of the Grerman troops and the ravages of the plague, results a 
picture of the miseries, the trials, the peculiar characteristics 
of the age, which surpasses the highest coloring of the most 
eloquent historian. 

The story by which these personages and incidents are 
bound together is a very simple one. Renzo and Lucia are 
upon the eve of being married. Don Bodrigo, the feudal 
lord of the district, has met Lucia a few weeks before, on her 
return from her work, and conceived for her a passion which 
he is resolved to gratify at every hazard. Accordingly, the 
evening before the marriage was to take place, two of his 
bravoes are sent to waylay Don Abbondio, and forbid him, in 
the name of their master, and at the peril of his life, to per- 
form the ceremony. He promises compliance and secrecy. 
But the bridegroom, who comes early next morning to fix the 
hour for the completion of his happiness, soon finds the way 
of extracting from the frightened curate his terrible secret; 
and the poor old man, after two such scenes, and with still 
more dismal forebodings for the future, shuts up his house and 
goes to bed with a fever. The desolation of the betrothed 
may be easily ima^ned, and it is then that Benzo and Agnese 
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hear for the first time of the odioas persecutions to which 
poor Luda has heen exposed. Agnese, with the confidence 
iHiich people in trotihle are apt to feel in the learned in the 
lawy sends Benzo a couple of miles across the country, to ask 
&e advice of Doctor Azzecca-garhugli, who, it would seem, 
had a high reputation for holding the clue to all sorts of in- 
tr^es. As a recommendation to the Doctor, he takes with 
him the two well-fattened capons that were to have decked 
file wedding board. But what is his surprise, after haying 
heard frcnn the lips of the complaisant man of law fiiU half a 
dozen acts and edicts, which seemed to have been made on 
purpose for his case, to find himself thrust away by the 
dionlders the moment he lets out that he is not the criminal, 
hot the victim, and that the author of the outrage is Don Rod- 
ligo. Disconsolate, bewildered, hardly knowing what to do, 
he retraces his steps towards the cottage of his promised bride. 
He there finds a more faithful counsellor. Padre Cristoforo. 
The old man resolves at once to beard Rodrigo in his den, 
and if he cannot arouse either his fears or his conscience, to 
ascertain at least how far he is resolved to carry his brutal 
design. The scenes that follow, the dinner-table of Rodrigo, 
the interview of the tyrant and the friar, the hurried and 
almost penitential warning of the old family servant, are exe- 
cuted with a masterly hand. But the result is as might have 
been expected ; and all that Cristoforo obtains is a secret ally 
in the old butler. 

In the mean time, poor Lucia has been prevailed upon, by 
ihe entreaties of her mother and the desperation of Renzo, to 
consent to attempt a forced ^larriage ; for, by the laws of that 
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period, if they could onlj succeed in declaring themselTes 
husband and wife before the curate and in presence of wit- 
nesses, the ceremony was in every respect legal and binding. 
The trial was made the next evening. Two friends of Benzo 
accompany him as witnesses, and Agnese undertakes to hold 
at bay the curate's talkative attendant, Perpetua. But this 
time his veryfears come to the aid of Dcm Abbondio, and give 
him an unusual alertness in warding off the blow« Just as 
Lucia is in the act of uttering the fatal words, he throws down 
the light, casts the baise covering of his table upon her head, 
and, in the confusion that ensues, makes good his retreat to an 
adjoining room. Here he begins to cry lustily for help* The 
sexton, aroused at his call, sounds the alarm from his 8te^[>l6, 
and in a few moments the village comes pouring in upon the 
green plot in front of the church. Our adventurers have hardy 
time to save themselves by a back path. Here they meet a 
messenger from Cristoforo. They have failed in their attempt 
upon the curate, but have escaped a danger far more terrible 
than any that had till now threatened them. 

Don Bodrigo, stung by the reproaches of the friar, and Uie 
taunts of his cousin Attilip, had resolved to resort to a meas- 
ure for obtaining possession of Lucia, which even to his eyes 
seemed hazardous. He forms his plan in concert with his 
trusty Griso ; sets his bravoes at work ; and awaits the issue 
with a mixture of exultation and doubt The ruffians had 
already forced their way into the house, when the village bell 
sounded the alarm at the cry of Don Abbondio. Startled at 
the sound, which seemed to menace them with an indefinite, 
uncertain danger, they become confused, hesitate, and with 
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difBcalty are kept together by their more experienced lead- 
er, who, though taken equally by surprise, preserves pres- 
oice of mind enough to guide them back in safety to the 
castle. 

Our readers will remember the old butler. The unusual 
preparaticms at the castle had not escaped his vigilant eye. 
Warning had been ^ven to Padre Cristoforo; and it is 
his messmiger calling them to the convent, that the betrothed 
a&d their mother meet, on their flight homeward from the 
alarm in front of the church. They find the good father 
waiting for them at the convent chapel ; and there, after a 
short prayer, and a parting benediction, he consigns them to a 
boatman, whom he had already engaged to eonvey them 
across the lake, whence they proceed by land, the females to 
MoQsa, and Benzo towards Milan. 

Our mountaineer first enters the capital in a moment of 
universal confusion. The scarcity of provisions^ which for 
some time had been growing more sensible, and gradually 
assuming all the features of a famine, had at length reached 
a pass at which popular feeling could no longer be restrained 
by ordinary means. It was chiefly <£rected {^inst the ba- 
kers, whom common report accused of being concerned in a 
monopoly of grain. From being a simple spectator of the 
ravages of the excited populace, Renzo is betrayed into some 
indiscretions of the tongue, wfaidt a government spy turns to 
his own advantage, and awakes him next morning a prisoner 
in the hands of the sUrri, Fortunately for him, the tumult 
had not wholly subsided. He dexterously avails himself of 
an opportunity of rescue that occurs as he is on his way to 

17 
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prison, and escapes into the territories of Yenice. Being a 
skilful workman, he finds immediate occupation in a manufao* 
toiy, where one of his own family had long stood foremaa, 
and begins to look forward to the happy moment when he 
ean invite Lucia, and her mother to join him in his new 
abode. 

Poor Lucia has also her share of troubles. Agnese's first 
care had been to present the letter, of which' they were beaiy 
ers, to the guardian of a Capuchin convent in Monza. The 
good friar, like his friend Cristoforo, enters warmly into the 
sufferings of the maiden, and obtains for her, by hb persond 
reconmiendation, the protection of the personage whom we 
have already mentioned as the Monaca di Monza. Agnese 
remains a short time with her daughter, and then returns upoA 
a visit to her native place. Lucia, by her gentle and winning 
manners, soon gains a strong hold upon the affections of the 
capricious princess. 

But what is Don Eodrigo doing all this while? To sit 
tamely down after such an insult, and ad^nowledge himsetf 
beaten by a country clown and a Capuchin friar, — what ne- 
ble could bear so humiliating a thought? He traces Luda 
to the convent But the stroke was too bold a one for him. 
In this exigence he addresses himself to the Innominato; and 
inch is the occasion on which we first meet this formida- 
ble ouUaw. The Lmominato takes up the enterprise with 
waimth; but repents of his engagement, the very next mo- 
ment; ibr he had ab*eady beoome wearied with bis career of 
guilt Tet his word has been passed, and the pledge must be 
redeemed. He bethmks him of Egidio, the lever of the no- 
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Ue BUB. Hard is the straggle ia the breast of the priBoess ; 
bdt, the first criaie committed, who caa flatter himself that he 
wUl have strength to resist the second ? A pretext is found 
fer sending Lucia upon an errand at a distance from the 
convent, and on the way she is seized bj the emissaries of 
the Innominato, and conveyed, half dead with fright, to his 
castle. What a night! what tears, what agony, what despera- 
tion ! In the midst of her anguish, her consciousness of the 
present, her terrors for the future, she invokes the aid of the 
Virgin, and vows, as the dearest offering she can make, never 
to marry. 

Nor was the night of the Innominato a tranquil one. He 
had long been tormented by the occasional upbraidings of re- 
morse. The sight of Lucia, the few words of supplication, of 
heart-wrung entreaty, that she had uttered, had completed the 
work, and conscience now spoke in a voice that would not be 
hushed. After tossing for hours on his feverish couch, he is 
roused at early dawn by the ringing of bells and shouts of joy 
from below. They are for the coming of Frederic, who was 
that day to make a pastoral visit to a neighboring village. 
•Who is he ? Why should one man have the power of ma- 
king so many people happy, and I only the common one of 
making them miserable ? I will see him ; I will hear him.** 
Imagine that interview, for we cannot describe it See the 
Innominato as he issues from the presence of Frederic ; mark 
his relaxed brow, and the change in his eye ; observe with 
what anxious steps he retraces his way towards the castle* 
each instant seeming an age, for each seemed to prolong the 
torment of his victim ; see him follow the litter of Lucia till 
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•be is once more placed in safety in the hands of a kind* 
hearted villager, aiid then flying again to the presence of him, 
from whom he had heard such words of joy and oonsolatioB 
as had never fallen upon his ears before. And if you woiM 
<shange a little the coloring of the scene^ recall to your minds 
who the Innorainato was ; think how long his dwelling-plaoe 
had been the scene of every horrid tale, and his name a word 
of terror even to babes ; and then picture to yourselves oar 
friend Don Abbondio, mounted upon a mule, and riding at 
his side, even into the jaws of that very den. One abne of 
all the exclamations that broke from him in that hour of trial, 
will sufficiently explain the state of his mind. ^ It could not 
have gone worse with me, even if I had married them at 
once!" And so too he thought, when stammering and unable 
to reply, he listened to the reproofs of Frederic for this grave 
transgression of his duty. 

The story of Lucia, of the conversion of the Innominato, of 
the part taken in it by Frederic, is rapidly noised abroad; 
and, in the interest generally awakened for our heroine, a Mi- 
lanese lady of rank volunteers to take her under her protection. 
In Milan, therefore, we must leave her for the present, and 
look around for other personages who have an equal claim 
upon our notice. 

Don Eodrigo was not the last to hear of the conversion of 
his ally and the liberation of Lucia, and to perceive what a 
figure he was making in the eyes of the world. Every thing 
had promised so well I By the assistance of Attilio, Padre 
Cristoforo had been sent off to Rimini to preach during Lent 
Renzo, after his adventures at Milan, had been publicly pro- 
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aertbed, and a rtmwtiL offered for his capture. The ground 
imB dear; and to think that just at that moment, Fredenc^ 
with his out-of-the-^ay pietj, and the Innominato, with hia 
rfdiealoiis scniples, which after all looked so madi like hy- 
pocrisy, shonM spoil so fine a game, and one that had cost him 
more anxiety and greater efibrts, than all his other enterprises 
pnt together ! To complete his embarrassment, Frederic was 
coming, in a few days, into his part of the country ; and with 
what face could he meet him ? And yet how could he, the 
first lord of the district, avoid going in person to welcome ao 
high a dignitary? There was no choice, and away he goea 
to l^Clan, to drown in dissipation the recollection of his defeaty 
dr throw it at once into the shade by some new and signal 
triumph* 

Poor Benzo ! his first thought had been to escape, and 
dien to open a correspondence with Lucia. But he socm 
firand it necessary to change his name for a while and secrete 
himself. Then, as he cBd not know how to write, think of 
his task in making out his story, and telling what he hoped 
and what he intended, and what grounds he had both for his 
hopes and his intentions ; and all this with the aid of a scribe 
who was not to be let fully into the secret, and who moreover 
knew Mb business too well, not to throw in a few flourishes of 
hia own pen, by way of embelUshment to the simple story of 
the mountaineer. And then there was the answer of Agnese, 
whidi he could not read, and was accordingly obliged to have 
recourse to his soribe i^n. Here were the adventures of 
Lucia; Hie story of the barbarous outrage upon her person; 
df her miracoloas dettveranee ; and, bat of dl, the tow,-« 
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that terrible vow to the Madonna. Think how aU diia sounded 
in the poor swain's ears, and so distinctly told too, for Ag* 
nese's scribe was coosin-german to Benzo's, and repaid his 
embellishments with interest. In short it was all confusioB, 
donbt, mjsteiy ; with just light enough to drive a man mad. 
And aU this for that wretch of a Rodrigo, and that cowardly 
dd curate ! But patience ; their time is coming. 

First follows the passage of the Imperial army to the si^^ 
of Mantua ; friends, it is true, but such friends I Every vil- 
lage sacked ; every field laid waste ; such wanton havoc ; such 
brutal outrages ! The peasants flying to the mountains for 
shelter, driving their flocks and herds before them ; and old 
and young, men and women, tottering under the weight of 
whatever there was a hope of saving fnmi the hands of the 
invader. Among the fugitives we find three of our old ac- 
quaintances, Agnese, Don Abbondio, and his fidthful Perpe- 
tua. They take refuge at the castle of the Innominato, whose 
name was then covered with more benedictions than perhiqM 
balanced the bitter tears, which his former excesses had drawn 
forth. But what an asylum for Don Abbondio! A regular 
camp ; provisioned, that was well enough ; fortified, that too 
might pass. But the armed men; the muskets; the swords; 
the diange of sentinels ; the busy note of preparation ; the 
sudden and oft-repeated alarms I The poor priest was almost 
dead with terror ; and, had it not been for one important du^, 
that kept him constantly occupied during the whole three 
weeks of his imprisonment. Heaven only knows how he would 
have survived them. He was employed from morning to 
night, searehing out among the glens and precipioes by wludi 
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die castle was sarroanded, some nooki where, in case of a 
igfat, he might hide himself away. 

The troops all gone, the famine became more general, and 
m<»re &tal. And just as men's minds and bodies seemed to 
have been prepared for some new calamity, comes the jdagae. 
It was the parting legacy of the Grermans. Its progress in 
the beginning was slow, although the forms that it assumed 
were always terrible* During the winter it crept stealthily 
onward, silently spreading from hamlet to hamlet, strengthen- 
ing its hold with each progressive step, and gradually become 
ing more and more evident, until of a sudden, like a long- 
onothered flame, it broke f<Mth in all its terrors. And then 
the bands of society were severed, the dearest ties broken 
asunder. Every thought centred in the all-absorbing care of 
self-preservation. The ordinary resources of government were 
soon exhausted ; the hospitals crowded to overflowing ; men 
and children left to perish by the wayside ; the holiest recesses 
of domestic life profaned by the tread of the loathsome instru- 
ments, who alone could be found in those moments of desola- 
tion, to perform the duties of the sick bed and the grave ; the 
laws without force ; the very men who had made them, and 
who should have watched over their execution, victims of the 
common scourge. It is here, in the thronged chambers of the 
Lazaretto, that we meet once more the four principal per- 
sonages of our narrative, two of them for the last time. 

Renzo no sooner recovers from the plague, than he sets out 
in search of his beloved. His steps are first turned towards 
his native village; and whom should he meet there, pale, 
emaciated, leaning upon a 8ta£^ that hardly yields the desired 
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support to his trembfing limbs, bat Don Abbondio? From 
him he hears the long catalogue of woes, which, to the natiTe 
of a little nouiitain hamlet, where ereiy next door neighbor 
seems a kinsman, might almost be called ^mestic Agnese is 
safe, but with a relation in a dbtant Tillage ; Lucia at Milan, 
but whether dead or alire he knows not Away then once 
more to the capital, with a harried pace and a beating heart 
He fkids the house of her protector, but she is at the Laza- 
retto. Thitfier he turns his steps, and there, amid the dying 
and the dead, surrounded by eveiy form of desolation and of 
woe, he finds Padre Cristoforo. The old man is well nigh 
his end, with the pestilence already written in unerring Hues 
upon his pallid features ; but still active, st31 regardless of 
himself; hoarding, as it were, the last sands of life, that he 
may gain one more hour for the service of others. The in- 
terview is a ,brief, a melancholy one. Renzo is worked up to 
the highest pitch of exdtement ; doubt, rage, revenge, struggle 
together in his bosom, and even with such a scene before him, 
he breaks out, for a moment, in execrations upon hb oppres- 
sor. A few words from the friar recall him to himself. With 
It istriclken conscience and a moistened eye, he listens to his 
reproof; but how much deeper does the lesson sink into his 
heart, when the Father leads him to the couch where Don 
Bodrigo is breathing away in insensibility the last moments 
of his criminal career. A prayer at that bedside, an entreaty, 
warm from l3ie depths of his soul, that the Almighty might 
forgive him as he had forgiven, and he resumes, with a calm- 
er, almost with a lighter heart, his melancholy search. We 
will not follow him. We will not count those mcmientB of 
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agonixing doubt He finds Lacia, finds her safe, safe firom 
that hand which had laid so many low. Padre Cristoforo re- 
leases her from her tow. It is their last sight of the good 
old man ; for, but a few days after, he is called to that reward 
for which he had been toiling so long. The pestilence ceases. 
Agnese, Lnda, Benzo, meet again in their own dear mountain 
home. The curate, freed from the fear of Don Bodrigo, no 
longer withholds the nuptial blessing ; and our hero and hero- 
ine, and their kind-hearted mother, with their minds strength- 
ened by adversity and their hearts purified by sorrow, are left 
as happy as mutual love and the gratification of their warm- 
est desires could make them. 

Such is the plot of the ^ Promessi SposL" There is not an 
extravagance in the whole woric ; not a scene that might not 
have actually occurred; not a phrase or a sentiment in the 
mouth of any individual, which might not have been expected 
from such a person, under such circumstances. Every cha- 
racter is in perfect keeping; from the terrors of Don Abbon- 
dio to the garrulity of Perpetua; ftx>m the meek piety of 
Lucia to the sublime morality of Padre Cristoforo. 

The general management of the narrative is equally 
bi^ppy; and every personage, and every incident, is intro- 
duced with singular skill. The work opens with a description 
of one of the loveliest scenes in Italy, a branch of the lake of 
Como. . The description is not long, but yet enough so to 
make you feel the authpr^s power, and raise your expectations 
of what is to follow. The first scene is the meeting of Don 
Abbondio with the bravoes of Bodrigo.. From this moment 
yoa are interested fi>r Luda and her lover. Who are they? 
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What k the meaoing of this tyraon j ? What k there in a 
timple oountiy girl, that a noble of the land should resort to 
inch high-handed measures in order to prevent her marriage f 
Then come Perpetua, and poor old Abbondio, at home. Ren* 
so folbws next ; and, if jou get thus far, you must read the 
whole book, for jou must see how it is going to end, and 
what Padre Cristoforo can do, and whether that wretch Ro> 
drigo reallj will succeed, and what is to become of poor Lu* 
da ; the whole story, in short, for it is so well woven together, 
that one thing seems to follow the other like real life. 

The historical incidents are managed with equal felicity. 
The famine, the passage of the Germans, the plague, are so 
necessarily connected with the rest of the tale, that you would 
be puEzled bow to bri^ one part about without the help of 
the other. We will even say as much for the historical char- 
acters. Frederic, the Innominate, the Monaca di Monaa, 
have not so much the air oi having been sought out by oar 
author, as of having come, of their own accord, to {^ce them- 
selves just where they stand. 

A great variety of scenes result from this arrangement 
The flight of the betrothed, and their first separation horn 
home, are described in language which none but a poet could 
have used. The mob at Milan, Benzo's escape from ^at 
9Urri, and his flight into the territory of Bergamo^ particular^ 
the last, with that long, long night of wandering, are told with 
wonderfiil power. Nothing can be more ludicrous than die 
ap|)earance of Don Abbondio on almost every occasion ; while 
the chising incidents, the aspect of Milan, of the Lazaretto, 
and theacenes that pass there, are equal to the finest passages 
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of Scott himselE We are at a loas, in fact, to select, where 
all id so beautiful; but perhaps were we called upon to fix on 
any particular chapter as giving an idea of the real power of 
Manaoni, we should choose the sketch of Padre Cridtoibro. 

The gen^!td character of the narrative is siniplicitj. Of 
this our author never loses sight, eren in the most elevated pas- 
sages or in the most pathetic The result is a truth to nature, 
n^ch almost makes jou fancy the whole story to be true. 
There is, moreover, a quiet vein of humor running through it, 
80 well managed, and brou^t out with sudt skill, as to pro- 
ckice a most deiightlul effect It. will remind the English 
reader of the exquisite humor of the good Vicar of Wakefield. 

We would not have it supposed however, that, much as we 
admire-lhis work, we consider it faultless. It has several de- 
fects, and some that we could hardly pardon in any other 
aatfacH*. Interesting as the stories of Frederic and of the In- 
nominato ai^ they are too long. This remark applies with 
still greater force to Don Ferrante and the Monaca di Monza. 
They are not enough before our eyes as actors in the general 
{dbt, to bear so minute a detail of their private history. Afler 
having read so much about what they have done on other 
occasions, we want them to do more on this. Nor does it 
better the matter to say, that these stories are beautifully told ; 
l^iat the portrait of the Monaca di Monza is drawn with a 
vigor, that has seldom been equalled ; that Don Ferrante is a 
decided " Secentista," and painted to the life. They are not 
* any the more connected with the story for all this ; and they 
give it, moreover, an episodical character, which has more 
than once made us think, that our author has not always dis- 
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tmguished the style of the school of << Gil Bias,** (where storj 
is interwoven with story, and every new comer feels bonnd to 
tell joa the history of his life,) from the more concentrated 
and ooDtintioiis narrative which belongs to historical romance. 
In the catalogue of the library of Don Ferrante, we are 
almost aftnid of making a gross blunder, but we cannot help 
thinking of the celebrated library of Don Quixote. 

The description of the fiimine is accompanied with many 
rare and interesting notices, but still it fills up too much room; 
and many a reader who is seeking for mere amusement, and 
who must have the brim of his cup sweetened, if you would 
have him draw in instruction with it, will be i^ to skip it all, 
after the first page. How easily, too, might the whole history 
of the plague have been interwoven with the narrative. What 
Benzo sees in the country, in the streets of Milan, and in the 
Lazaretto, conveys a &r more, impressive idea of the real 
extent of the suffering, than the whole introduction. Whea 
your feelings have once become interested in the heroes of 
the story, you cannot bear to lose sight of them so long. The 
interest fiags, unless they are ponstantly before you; and, 
when you return to them after a minute description of any 
event, however important in itself, they no longer look as fik 
miliar as they ought In these instances, therefore, our author 
seems to us to have failed in those very qualifications, in which 
he has succeeded so well in other parts of his work. He has 
encroached somewhat too much upon the province of the histo- 
rian; and, although the details into which he enters are highly 
interesting, and not to be found elsewhere, yet are they none 
the less out of place. This becomes still more apparent, upcm 
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oomparing them with the description of the passage of the 
Gremtan army; a portion of real history, yet so skilfully inter- 
woven with the general plot, that the narrative never for a 
moment stands still, and some one or other of the persons that 
interest us, is kept constantly before our eyes. The same 
may be said of the scenes that occur during Renzo's second 
journey to Milan. He is constantly with us, fh>m the first to- 
^e last of the melancholy search ; and the idea which thi» 
mode of narration gives us of the ravages of the plague, of the 
desolation and terror that reign every where, is so dear, s^ 
distinct, and so powerful, that yon feel as if he had taken yoo 
by the hand, and carried you with him through all the homoi* 
of the scene. Why then that long, misplaced introduction? 

One more complaint, and we have done. Mi^zoni hat 
most of the qualifications of a great writen He feels deeply. 
He thinks clearly. His knowledge of life and of man is ex* 
tensive and profound. He has a perfect command over fak 
conceptions, and all his ideas are distinct and well defined* 
Why, then, neglect his language ? Why refuse the add of 
those graces of ezpressionj those artifices of style, which add 
to the charm even of the profoundest ideas, and of the stroi^ 
est feelings ? It is but a cold conclusion to say, ^at his work 
is well written; and yet we cannot in consdenee say any thing 
more. With a language unrivalled for richness and variety ; 
with idioms and phrases that seem to have been purposely 
formed to give a winning grace, an irresistible eneigy, to 
every conception of the mind, and every emotion of the heart; 
with beauties courting his attention on every side ; he has 
preferred a meagre parsimony of all, that nowhere seems so 
18 
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much oat of place, as in a work written porely to please. His 
fear of affectation, and his abhorrence of the secerUisH, haye 
betrayed him into a neglect of those higher beauties, whidi 
are as far removed from the vapid turgidness of that forgotten 
school, as they are true to nature herself. He could never be 
an affected writer. He possesses too much real feeling, of that 
spontaneous feeling which is the surest guard against affecta- 
tion. We know that Manzoni*s diction bears the coloring of 
his literary opinions. This is not the place for discussing 
them ; yet, in so long an examination of his principal worky 
it would have been both difficult and unfair to avoid a passing 
allusion.* 

We would say in conclusion, that we look upon the ^ Pro- 
messi Sposi'* as one of the most beautiful productions of the 
age. As a work of art we have ventured to criticize it, and 
point out, one by one, what seem to us blemishes. Yet, how- 
ever much these may diminish our pleasure in one sense, we 
lay down these volumes with a firm conviction that the author 
has accomplished the task which he had set himself. We 
have seen what materials the age furnished him, and what he 
formed for himself. We have seen, too, the beautiful use that 
he has made of them ; how, by the very simplicity of the 
heroes of the tale, he has heightened the picture of oppression 
and crime ; how, by the introduction of Cristoforo and Fred- 
eric, he has set religion in the most fascinating light ; how 
truly he has entered into the spirit of the times, and how &ith- 

* Since these pages were written Manzoni has published a reyised 
edition of the ^' Promessi Sposi " in which he has taken great pains to 
iubstitnte pore Tuscan idioms for the Lombardisms which are too freely 
scattered through the former editions. 
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folly he has preserved their coloring. And yet we believe 
that we are adding even to these eulogiums, when we praise 
its calm and soothing tone; that tranquillizing influence, which 
it preserves throughout, and which leaves the reader, like the 
hero and heroine of the tale, quiet, and contented, but not 
boisterously happy, for they have felt what a chastening power 
there is in the hand of adversity.* 

♦ Since writing the preceding pages, we have been favored by a lite- 
rary friend with a biographical sketch of Manzoni. ** What is writ is 
writ,** and ,we do not feel disposed to alter it. Bnt the following dates 
may, perhaps, not be aninterestiog. Manzoni is a grandson of the cele- 
brated Beccaria. He was bom in 1784, and was married in 1808 to a 
Protestant lady of Geneva, who subsequently embraced the creed of her 
husband. His first publications were two short poems in blank verse. 
In 1810 he published his " Inni Sacri," five sacred lyrics, of which two at 
least are of a very high order; in 1820, the " Conte di Carmagnola,** and, 
in 1823, the " Adelchi," two tragedies which have been more admired by 
Ibreigners than by Italians. An Ode upon Napoleon, which we shall 
not hesitate to call the finest that ever has been written upon that diffi- 
cult subject, was published about the same time. He has also written a 
defence of the Catholic religion in reply to some passages in Sismondi, 
and a disquisition on some questions in the history of the Lombards. 
He resides at Milan, and is now married to a second wife. 
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Thbt know but little of an author's trials who suppose 
them to begin and end with the composition of a book. It 
is hard work, it is true, to choose jour subject, and when 
chosen, to divide it into its proper parts, to adjust them all 
nicely to one another, to make an accurate distribution of 
proof and development and illustration, to say just as much as 
you ought, and no more, and say it in a style and in language 
suited both to the matter and to the readers for whom it is 
designed. But when all this is accomplished, and you would 
fain launch your fragile bark upon the waters, how often are 
you at a loss to say under what name it shall go forth; to find 
that magic word, which, amid the contending crowd of courtiers 
and favorites, shall draw one inquiring glance to this unknown 
adventurer, and which, while it excites curiosity and awakens 
expectation, shall hold out no promise which you are iiot pre- 
pared to perform ! 

In this respect we may congratulate Count Balbo upon his 
success. We may call him happy in the choice of a title so 

^DeileSperanzed' Italia. (Cesare Balbo.) Capolago. 1845. 12mo. 
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justly ezpressire of his own generous feelings; singularly 
felicitous in the selection of a word dear and definite in its 
promises, and which falls upon the ear like one of those mys- 
terious strains which you sometimes hear, amid the dewy 
stillness of evening, from the ivy-crowned ruins of his own 
beautiful land. Twenty years ago, who would have thought 
of such a title ? What Italian would have dared to set his 
name to such a picture of his country's wants and wrongs and 
errors, and still live at home ? Who could thus have braved 
passion and power, and have hoped to escape the Spielberg 
or a stiletto ? This little volume is more than a promise, it is a 
performance ; it is more than a hope, it is a reality, — a tangi- 
ble proof, a living witness, that, however sad the past, however 
gloomy the present, there is still for Italy a future worthy of 
a patriot's hopes and a philanthropist's aspirations. 

And it is this spirit of faith and trust which forms one of the 
great charms of this volume. We have no sympathy with 
perpetual skepticism. We do not understand how a man can 
pretend to believe in an overruling Providence, and yet des- 
pair of the progress of his race. It is such a bold assumption 
of superior wisdom, such a heartless denial of God's goodness, 
that we have no patience with it That great law of progress 
is written in such broad characters on every page of history, 
that he who runs may read it there. The past, without it, is 
unintelligible ; the present, so cheerless and dreary, that earn- 
est hearts would sink under the burden, and man, reduced to 
the selfish bounds of his own individuality, would be absolved 
firom all those endearing and ennobling ties which, connecting 
him with the past by gratitude and with the future by hope, 
18* 
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prtpare him with each progressiTe generatioQ for higher aims, 
more expansive usefuhiesS) and purer enjoyment. 

And if this faith in the futore be necessary everjwhere, 
how vitaUj essential is it in speaking of Italy! Nowhere 
have the elements of discord and harmcmy been so singularly 
mingled as there ; never such tenacity of purpose, with soeh 
imperfect results; a will so indomitable, with such irr^nlarity 
of action ; so much weakness and so much energy; such spot- 
less purity and such black corruption ; sudi heavenward aspi- 
rations, with sudi abject debasement; so dose and enduring 
an alliance of hope and despair. No history is fraught with 
lessons <^ more universal application ; in none have the great 
questions of social organization been more boldly or variously 
propounded. And yet, after nearly three thousand years of 
struggle and revoluti<Mi and endurance, after having proved 
«very vicissitude of ftivoraUe and of adverse fortune, ruling 
by religion long after she had ceased to rule by the sword, 
opening new paths in every science, while she left them to be 
trodden by others, and, in the midst of her political d^nida- 
don, asserting firom time to time, with untiring energy, her 
intellectual supremacy, she still remains divided and depend- 
ent, restless in her inactivity, possessing all the virulence of 
party without its redeeming vitality, and seeking in change 
rather a respite from suffering than an assurance of hapj^- 



* For we may well apply to the whole of Italy what Dante said so 
imthfuUy of Floreiice : — 

'* Simigliante a <][nella 'nferma 
Che non pao trovar posa in su le pinme, 
Ma oon oar volta sue dolore scherma.'' 
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Bat let U8 take a doser view of this snbjecty and see how 
fiur this external aspect, which strikes every superficial ob- 
server, will bear a more searching examination. The want 
€i onion among the different states of Italy is a fact as old as 
her history itself In the olden time, when Borne was as yet 
in her in&ncy, Ligurians, and Etruscans, and Latins, and 
Samnites, and Sabines divided the peninsula between them, 
and governed their respective territories by that oldest of 
Italian forms, the oonfe<kracy.* All the first centuries of 
Bune are filled with her contests with one or the other of 
these formidable rivals, and never, during her long career of 
eonqoest; was she compelled to put forth more energy or briiig 
bilker qualities into action than in these wars, whidi, when 
oon^ared with many of those in which she was afterwards 
engi^ed, may be said to have been waged at her own gates. 
It was not till the reign of Augustus, when nearly all the rest 
of the known world had been reduced under her dominion, 
that the conquest of Italy was finally completed by the sulgu- 
gation of the Salassi, and the whole of the peninsula, fiom the 
summit of the Alps to the straits of Messina, united in (me 
body. But with the fi&U of the Empire, these deep-rooted 
divisions broke forth anew. Odoacer held it together during 
his short reign of thirteen years, and Theodoric during his 
more extended one of thirty ; and when his kingdom fell, amid 
the general devastation of the Grecian conquest, there were 
ten years more, during which the survivors continued to obey 
one master as members of a foreign empire. But then came 

* Was Rome in the beginning anything more than a member of the 
Latin confederacy ? A fundamental qnestion yet unanswered. 
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the Lombards, and after them the Franks, and later still the 
Grermans ; and meanwhile, new dochies and kingdoms and 
independent republics were springing up along the wide ex- 
tent of sea-coast, and on the river-banks, and in the midst of 
her fertile plains, and among the craggy fastnesses of her 
mountains, till every little state could boast of its capital, and 
every capital had become endeared by some hallowing asso- 
ciation. 

And all this seems to have been, in a measure, the result 
(^ one of those general laws by which man is so often uncon- 
sciously governed, and which seem to retard his progress until 
a more thorough knowledge of their nature and bearing en- 
ables him to act in perfect harmony with them. The ^ist 
glance at the map is sufficient to show that Italy was not de- 
signed for a uniform devebpment, or for the elaboration of 
any single idea. On the north, you see the broad valley of 
the Po, with its rich alluvial soil, and its lakes and streams, 
extending from the Cozzian Alps to the gulf of Venice. Yoa 
see the granite wall of the Alps, shutting it in from Germany,* 
and then bending around its western border, and assuming a 
new name where it sends out its projecting masses to meet 

♦ See Petrarch's beautiful allusion: — 

" Ben provride natura al nostro stato 
Quando dell' Alpi schermo 
Pose tra noi e la Tedesca rabbia.'' 

Some writers have proposed to read med instead of ben. Bembo, too, 
has two beautiful descriptive verses in his sonnet to Italy: — 

" O pria si cera al del del mondo parte, 
Che V acqua eigne e 1' sasso orrido serra, 
O lieta sovra ogni altra e dolce terra, 
Che 1 superbo Apennin segna e disparte,** etc 
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the blae wares of the Mediterranean, hold its course eastward 
foejond the centre of the peninsula, till its skirts reach aUnost 
down to the shores of the Adriatic And all along its course 
you see valleys beginning with the wildness of a mountain 
solitude, and gradually softening as they expand, till their 
sunny slopes sink down into the plain amid vineyards and 
cornfields and meadows of the loveliest green. And from the 
north and the west and the south pour down innumerable 
streams, pure and cool firom their snowy sources, some in rapid 
torrents, some with a river-like flow, many to shrink into their 
channels when they meet the first rays of summer, and othen 
to continue throughout the year in a ftdl and equal current. 
And from west to east, throughout the whole extent of this 
mountain-girdled plain, flows the ^ king of rivers,*^ holding its 
coarse from where its first murmurs mingle with the Alpine 
winds, as it bubbles up a crystal rill in the sunless glens of 
Monte Yiso, to where, gathering in the tribute of every lake 
and torrent and stream, it rolls the full tide of its congregated 
waters, laden with deeply-freighted barks and galleys gaily- 
decked, through many a bloody battle-field, and under the 
walls of ancient cities, and pours them at last, a turbid and 
impetuous mass, into the receding waves of the Adriatic 

Then this same great chain, which began as the Alps and 
ends as the Apennines, takes its way south-east towards the 
foot of the peninsula, dividing it into unequal parts, and rest- 
ing on the Mediterranean dose by the straits of Messina at 

♦ "Bede'fiumi." 

There is an ezqaisite allusion to the sourcea of the Fo in Chiabrera'i 
ode to Ermoetoo Sforsa. 
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its southern extremity. Where it approaches the Adriatic, 
it leaves between its base and the sea a tract of singular fer- 
tilify, but broken up by the mountains and highlands, whidi 
run through it, into deep valleys and narrow strips of plain. 
On the opposite side, and much farther from the sea, the Amo 
rises among the wildest passes of the mountains, and, flowing 
southward, a narrow streamlet, as it bends round the Casen- 
tino, turns its face northward, gradully widening and deepen- 
ing as it runs, till having returned, after a course of upwards 
of sixty miles, to within about eleven of its source, it once 
more changes its direction, and holds its way westward towards 
the Mediterranean, through a succession of beautiful valleys, 
which it unites by that strong tie which all large rivers form 
for the countries through which they pass and the dties which 
stand upon their banks. And twenty miles south of the 
sources of the Amo, and still among the same wild glens, the 
Tiber takes its rise, to flow, first, a mountain torrent along the 
base of the Apennines, and then, as it gathers strength, to 
wind its way through mountain passes and- thread the narrow 
valleys, receiving, as it runs, the waters of the Chiascio, and 
Argento, and Nera, and countless streamlets and torrents from 
east and west and north and south, while the meadows which 
draw their freshness from its rising waters are followed by the 
waving grain and tresselled vine, and towns and castles lie 
scattered along its banks, till at last, sweeping around the base 
of Soracte, it comes out upon the Campagna, where, with 
Etruria upon its right bank, and Sabina and Latium upon its 
left, it gathers in its last tributary, the headlong Anio, rolls 
its impetuous waters through the midst of the Eternal City, 
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and, dividmg them at the fork of the Sacred Island, pours 
them out, at last, in a yellow current which discolors with its 
saffron dye the deep blue of the Mediterranean far off from 
the shore.* 

Farther on, while the great chain of the Apennine still 
holds its course southward, it sends out its branches to the 
east and the west in such numbers,t that they fill up the 
whole breadth of the peninsula, and hang out their impending 
diSa over the sea. And the valleys that lie between them 
are often so deep, and the passes so inaccessible, that their in- 
habitants frequently live in these little worlds of their own, 
in utter ignorance of everything that occurs beyond the peaks 
that bound their horizon. 

And then there is that bng line of sea-coast firom the Yar 
to the Isonzo, with some cities built upon a mountain ledge, 
like 6enoa and Amalfii, and some, like Pisa and Rome, a 
few miles inland, and some at the bottom of spacious bays, 
like Naples and Tarentum, and some in the midst of the 
waves, ^A Venice yet continues and Bavenna once was ; some 

* Yirgirs description, like all pictures from the life, when confined to 
the distinctive characteristics of the object, still holds true : — 

** Yortidbos rapidis, et mvltA flavus arend, 
In mare prorumpit." 

t Bembo has a beautiful quatrain upon this, in his sonnet to the Apen- 
nine: — 

" Be degli altri superbo e sacro monte, 
Ch* Italia tutta imperioso parti, 
E per mille contrade e pii!i comparti 
Le spalle, 11 tianco e 1' una e V altra fronte." 

The best of all descriptions of Italy is that given by Napoleon in those 
admirable memoirs of his Italian campaigns. 
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with an interior to fall back upon, and a river to keep opea 
their communication with it^ and others with nothing but 
mountains behind them, and the broad sea before. 

Now, where shall we find the point of centralization for a 
country which nature has thus divided ? Will jou place it 
in Milan, and subject the hardj mountaineers of the Apen- 
nines to these soft inhabitants of the plain? Or in Turin, 
beautiful as it is, and with a warlike population at its C(Hn- 
mand, but lying far away in a comer of the peninsula? Or 
in Bologna, though nearer the centre, and commanding the 
great roads to the Marches, and the most frequented pass into 
Tuscany, yet too &r from the Po to give laws to Lombardy, 
and too unlike the cities beyond the Apennines to assimilate 
widi them either in manners or in feeling ? Tuscany, with 
ito mountain valleys, and its gentle stream, and its thriving 
seaport, looks as if nature had marked it out to stand by itselfl 
And Rome in the midst of hei^ solitary plain, and Naples sur- 
r^mnded by her volcanoes, seem all formed alike to rule over 
a part, and all too remote to govern the whole. 

Yet, in the midst of her divisions, in olden times as well as 
in modem, Italy has kept up the struggle for independence 
with unwavering constancy. It would be difficult, perhaps, 
to find the key-word of Rome's success, unless we look upon 
her as heading a native confederacy against the devastation 
of a second Gaulish invasion.* And the anxieties which em- 

^i' Another fandamental question in the philosophy of Koman history, 
which neither Machiavelli, admirable as his Discord are, nor Montes- 
quien in his Considerations, has treated from its true point of view. " lis 
vainqnirent tons les peuples par leurs maxlmes," says Montesquieu. 
Bat these maxims, as Denina has well observed in his Rivdvzumi cT 
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bittered the last years of Theodoric's glorious reign must have 
arisen from the animosities, if not from the hostile machina- 
tions, of his Italian subjects ; for how else can we explain that 
sadden change in a character so noble and generous till then^ 
or account for the sudden decline and disastrous fall of a king- 
dom which still possessed such men as Totila and Teja?* 
The Lombard invasion came next, and Northern Italy was 
easily overrun by these new barbarians, and its provinces 
portioned out among them. But the native race, and old, 
deep-rooted institutions of the peninsula took refuge in the 
Exarchate, and in the cities of the coast, and in Bome herself, 
widi her restricted territories ; and hence, under the name of 
the Greek emperors first, and finally in their own, with their 
bishops and the pope at their head, kept up that long war of 
alternate aggression and defence which terminated in the 
overthrow of the Lombards and the consecration of the tem- 
poral power of the Holy See. 

And here we may be allowed to observe, even in this rapid 
sketch, that our appreciation of the true spirit of all the sub- 
sequent history of Italy will depend upon the patience and 
candor with which we study this eventf If the pontiff of 

Itaiiti, were Italian, not Roman. There are some very excellent hints 
upon this snhject in Balbo*s Appuniiper la SUma cT Italia, 

* The conspiracy is not proved, bat is more than probable. Manso 
( GeachichU des Ost Gothischen Reiches in Italien) yery justly calls Boethi- 
08*8 testimony in his own canse into question ; and Sartorius in his Ver- 
such Uber die Regienmg der Ost Gothen^ seems to have seen clearer into 
ihe real cause than Manso. Grotius, too, said long ago, in his Prolegom. 
ad Histor. Gothorum, — ** Actum ibi non de religione, qusa Boethio satis 
Flatonica fhit, sed de imperii statu." But the question has never been 
folly developed. 

t One view of this qaestion is given by Manzoni in his Diicort^aopra 
19 
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this period, already the leaders of the new Boman republic, 
were actuated by no higher motive than the ambitioQ <^ en- 
larging their territories, they acted like bad Italians and 
worse ecclesiastics. But if the feeling which inspired them 
was a truly national abhorrence of foreign dommion, if in the 
aggressions of Astolfo and Desiderius they we|^ chiefly strudc 
with their country's perils, and those which, in their own per- 
sons, menaced not so much their temporal privileges as the 
exercise of their sublime functions as heads of the church, they 
have claims to the highest praise for their energy, their per- 
severance, and their longanimity. 

But the Carlovingian invasion, whether we consider it aa a 
crime or as a necessity, was still in many respects a misfor- 
tune for Italy, and chiefly so in that ill-advised restoration of 
the Western Empire,* which, by conferring upon a foreigner 
by birth and feeling the prestige of the Boman name and an 
indeflnite supremacy, opened the way for unfounded pretei^ 
sions, and never-ending diseossicms, and arrogant assertions 

ahmi Punti delta Storia Longobarda. Sismondi did not study it with 
sufficient care, and hence the incompleteness of his ftrst voltime. M*- 
chiavelli has sammed it np with his usual concision in his Sterie Fiorm* 
Hne; and Muratori and Giannone, and many moderns, agree with him. 
The moral of all, as far as the people are concerned, is given m thil 
beautiful chorus of the Adelchi : — 

" Dagli antri muscosi, dai fori cadenti 
Dai solchi bagnati di servo sudor, 
Un volgo ignoio si dtsta repentte^ etc., 

and particularly the closing stanzas. 

« See the eloquent words of Bottft) speaking of Charles Y. : -* " Qn^H 
di govemargli per non so quale appioco di Romano impero; 1* umano 
sangue intanto rendeva tiepidi e fumanti le Italiche terve." Storia, d! 
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of right, and remorseless persecutions, and wars of savage 
desolation, and all that train of woes which wasted for centu- 
ries the fairest portions of the peninsula. This it was that 
gave rise to the war of the investitures, that struggle between 
brute force and intellectual supremacy, which must sooner or 
later have occurred, under some form or other, but which it 
would have been far better for poor Italy to have passed 
through under any other form than that. The league of 
Lombardy, too, sprang from the same cause, a glorious event 
in itself, and a glorious period of dvil virtue, but terminating 
sadly in the imperfect peace of Constance, which shows more 
than anything else how impossible it was for the Italians, with 
that phantom o£ the Boman empire before them, to form any 
definite idea of true national independence.* Still the strug- 
gle was continued, simplified in form, but envenomed in spirit, 
by the introduction of the rallying words of Guelph and Ghi- 
belline. In both of these parties there was doubtless enough 
that was bad ; but of the two, the Guelph, if not the most vir- 
tuous, was decidedly the most national, for the triumph of the 
pope would necessarily have led to the subversion of all 
foreign rule and prepared the way for freedom by independ- 
ence. But freedom was won before independence had been 
secured, and was therefore incomplete in its development and 
unequal in its results, and early lost amid faction and usurpa- 
tion and crime. 

At length, towards the close of the fifteenth century, the 
period in which this long-cherished hope was to be realized 

* And shows, too, how incompetent a good pope is to make a political 
leader. 
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eeemed to be drawing nigh. The throne of Naples was filled 
by an independent sovereign ; at Rome, the pope enjoyed the 
uncontrolled exercise of his temporal as well as his spiritual 
supremacy; Milan was governed by a duke of her own; 
and most of the smaller states by native princes or rulers of 
their own choice ; and all were bound together by that well- 
contrived balance of power, which constitutes the only true 
political glory of Lorenzo the Magnificent But the views of 
this selfish man, like those of a king of our own days, who also 
was called to a glorious destiny which he refused to fulfil 
were bounded by personal interest and family ambition ; and 
dearly did his country pay for his crime, and bitterly did his 
fomily atone for his shameless abuse of the most sacred of 
trusts. At his death, the balance, for want of a proper foun- 
dation, was lost Italy became the battle-field of Europe; 
and when the contest ended, Naples, from an independent 
kingdom, had sunk down to a viceroyalty ; Lombardy, under 
the baneful pretext of imperial supremacy, had been converted 
into a foreign province ; Tuscany into a duchy ; and the whole 
peninsula, with the exception of her four republics, had been 
parcelled out in the manner most accordant with the principle 
of absolute government 

But there were some glorious moments for Italy during this 
protracted struggle, in which she had been more than once 
upon the point of grasping her long-contested prize. The 
idea of independence became clearer and more complete, and 
assumed a more definite form in the minds of her statesmen. 
It was this that inspired the league of Cambrai* and the Holy 

* Directed against Venice in order to force her to league with the 
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League, and formed the last wish which, in the delirium of 
the death-struggle, burst from the lips of that most Italian of 
pontiffs, Julius IT.* How deeply rooted it was in the hearts 
of her public men may be seen in the closing chapter of 
Machiavelli's much calumniated Prince ;t and its vivifying 
and exalting influence is shown in Michael Angelo, and Ra- 
phael, and Ariosto, and that wonderful revival of art and lit- 
erature and every form of intellectual exertion in the sixteenth 
century, which was owing far more to this reopening of the 
field of noble action than to the protection of petty dukes and 
voluptuous pontiffiu 

A long period of debasement and corruption followed, as 
well it might, when, to all but those who know how to hope 
and believe firmly, the chances of independence seemed lost 
forever ; a period stigmatized in Italian annals, and held up 
to abhorrence, as the degraded ^ Secenio," Meanwhile, the 
house of Savoy, which had won back its inheritance at the 
battle of St. Quentin, was firmly consolidating its power, and 
preparing for a more decisive part in the first general struggle. 
Hie war of the Spanish succession supplied the pretext and 
the occasion, and the aggrandizement of this &vored family 
seemed to keep pace with the progress of Italy towards inde- 
pendence. For when Naples became once more an Italian 
kingdom, and Tuscany received the confirmation of her inde- 
pendence, Sardinia was politically reunited to the peninsula, 

other Italian powers for the liberation of Italy from the ''barbarians." 
What a subject for the historian that reign of Jnlius offers ! 

♦ "Fuoribarbari." 

t Esortcunone a liberare Italia da^ harbari; — one of the noblest specii- 
mens of patriotic eloquence in any language, ancient or modem. 
19* 
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and gave her name to the new kingdom which was henceforth 
to govern Piedmont and a portion of the Milanese, and to be- 
come the natural guardian of the interests of Italy. 

And soon there was a general awakening throughout Italy, 
a filial return to the glories of her first revival, a renewal of 
hopes and aspirations long forgotten. And with it there was 
an earnestness of thought, a serious preparation, a severe in- 
inquirj into the cause of past errors and present corruption, 
which seemed to promise more than ordinary results for any 
new effort Muratori had been collecting the documents of 
her mediaeval history, and discussing all its complex questions 
with a sagacity and sound erudition which haye never been 
surpassed. A little before, Yico * had laid the foundation of 
that suUime science which, reducing the whole course of his- 
tory to general laws, explains its obscurest periods, and recon- 
ciles us to its greatest apparent contradictions. Already, too, 
some of th» men were bom, who were to apply these prolific 
truths to the science of history and government, and prepare 
the way for the discussion of their own interests by that of 
the interests of all mankind. And soon after came Parini, 
holding up the great social vice to unmitigated scorn in his 
keen and bitter satire,t and consecrating some of the holiest 
of social virtues in his chastened and heart-bom odes ; and 
Goldoni, laying bare the secrets of the heart, and painting life 

* It is somewhat remarkable that two such men as Mmutori and Vice 
sbonld have been contemporaries, and yet bare exercised so little infln- 
ence upon one another. For it should be remembered that Muratori was 
philosopher, poet, critic, and theologian, as well as historian, and had 
thus more points of contact with Vico than the Annali, the Ardiquitaies^ 
or the Ravm Itdicarum Scripiores could offer. 

t // Giomo. 
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and manners as they were, and making vice so contemptible 
and virtue so lovely, that none could hesitate in their choice ; 
and Alfieri, the inflexible foe of every species of effeminacy^ 
who made poetry a mission, and breathed into his verse the 
severe elevation of his own nature. Everywhere there was 
reform, and life, and action, — the application of new princi- 
ples, the confirmation and wider development of the old. 
There was the brilliant reign of Charles in Naples, and, later, 
that of Ferdinand, in which the good-natured indolence of the 
sovereign was turned to account by his ministers for the good 
of his people.* And in Tuscany, the wonderful reign of 
Peter Leopold, and the enlightened administration of Count 
Firmian at Milan, and DutiUot at Parma, and the brilliant 
opening of Pius VI. at Rome. Then, too, there was that na- 
tional conception of a confederacy, which has left but an in- 
distinct trace in history, but which shows how far the great 
question of independence had advanced. Thus, when the 
French Revolution burst upon Italy, it found her well onward, 
with renewed energies and a firm will, in the path of reform, 
with native princes on all her thrones, and that foreign domin- 
ion, which had so long paralyzed her efiS>rts, reduced to the 
narrow limits of the Duchy of Milan. 

Still, one great thing was wanting, a national army ; and 
this, among many other benefits, the French Revolution gavcf 

* See CoUetta's admirable first volame, and the beaatiM chapter 
which Botta has consecrated to this subject in his Storia d* Italia dal '89, 
and the passages in the last volume of his continuation of Guicciardini ; 
for no foreigner has treated this subject well ; we must go to the natire 
writers. 

t See Sismondi's HUtoire de la Renaissanoe de la JJb&U en /bite, etc, 
closing paragraphs. 
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Daring the long wars of the £mpire, Italian troops, mingled 
with those of France, fought upon every battle-field of Eu- 
rope; Jtalian officers worked their way upward at the sword's 
point, and won their decorations and titles by feats of gal- 
lant daring or a display of superior genius. The citizen and 
the peasant were trained to fight side by side, and endure 
together every species of privation and fatigue. Natives of 
remote &tricts were brought together under the same ban- 
ner and taught to look upon themselves as engaged in the 
same cause and united by a common interest ; and the whole 
nation was roused to the cultivation of those martial virtues 
without which independence is but an insecure and transient 
Messing. 

Thus while the treaty of Vienna left Austria more power 
in Italy tiian she had ever had before, it left the Italians far 
greater means of effectual resistance than they had possessed 
for centuries. Their territories were more compact, their com- 
mnnications better organized ; and five millions and a half 
among them had been trained, during upwards of four- 
teen years, to the exercise of the highest civil and political 
rights. 

But the moment was passed, and again the opportunity 
seemed deferred to some indefinite period. For when the 
sovereigns returned &om their long exile, it was not with that 
expansive joy which the sight of a home you had hardly dared 
to dream of seeing again awakens in sympathetic hearts, but 
with the bitterness of mortified pride, and .the resolve, that, 
cost what it might, they would never more expose themselves 
to such deep humiliation. Therefore they resumed with jeal- 
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0U8 tenacity their ancient privileges, revived all their obso- 
lete pretensions, declaring from the beginning an implacable 
war against every thing which wore the semblance of reform, 
and placing themselves in open hostility to the more en- 
lightened portion of their subjects. But the progress had 
been too great to be checked thus easily, and unequal as the 
conditions seemed, 'the people were as ready to accept the 
defiance thus madly thrown out to them as their rulers had 
been to give it Thus the contest began anew. The secret 
alliance of princes was met by a secret aUiance of the people ; 
government fought with its trained band of spies and police- 
men, the people with secret associations and the dagger of 
the Carbonari. There was doubtless exaggeration on both 
sides, and a great deal of needless suffering ; there was con- 
stancy too, and resolute daring both in good and in evil. But 
in a struggle like this, the chances of success are always in 
favor of established government, which possesses a thousand 
means of acting upon the timid and selfish feelings of man- 
kind, while their opponents have but one. 

Yet it was a glorious circumstance for Italy, that during 
this period of trial, so many of her brightest names in litera- 
ture and in science were found in the list of the suspected. 
Of some of these the story is well known, the victims of the 
Piombi and the Spielberg ; men, the current of whose lives was 
checked in mid career, nor suffered to flow again, till age had 
benumbed its energies, and long-suffering consumed its vi- 
tality. But how many others are there, who suffered like 
them, but whose lessons of endurance and fortitude are lost 
to the world for want of some record like that matchless 
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volame of Fellioo, so eloquent in its simplicity, so powerful 
in its gentleness, so thrilling in its calm pictures of pain and 
humiliation and sorrow ! And how little, too, we know of 
those who lived and those who died in exile ; and of those no 
less worthy of admiration, who braved all the annoyances and 
vexations of petty tyranny and daily persecution, and the still 
greater danger of the dungeoh or the scaffold, that they might 
remain at home and foster there the virtues by which their 
country was one day to be restored to her place among the 
nations ! Thus the tenacious will, the indomitable resolution, 
remained unchanged ; but the battle was lost once more, be- 
cause the struggle for freedom had preceded the struggle for 
independence. 

And now what are the chances, what the hopes, of Italy? 
Why should we believe, that, after so many errors, she will 
err no more ? What is there in her present ccmdition to jus* 
tify the trust, that the causes which have hitherto prevented 
her success are not inherent defects of national character, 
rather than the natural results of temporary circumstances ? 

First, there are circumstances in her division of territory 
fer more favorable to independence than those which existed 
before. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies, with its eight mil- 
lions of inhabitants, occupies the same position in the south ; 
andt he Papal territories, with their two million seven hun- 
dred thousand, still extend, as before from the Mediterranean 
to the Adriatic But Tuscany has just been rounded off on 
the northwest by the accession of Lucca, and had already 
been strengthened by several small accessions on the opposite 
frontier. Piedmont has obtained a seaport in Genoa, and 
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Venice is preparing, by its unicm with Lcmibardy under a for* 
eign dominion, for a closer union and more harmonious acticm, 
when the moment shall have arrived for becoming, with Lom- 
bardj, a part of a native and independent sovereignty. 

Then, too, the communications between separate states and 
different parts of the same state are daily becoming surer and 
more rapid. Venice is united with the interior of Lombardy 
by a railroad, and with Ancona by steam. Post-roads of unsur^ 
passed beauty traverse the valley of the Po in every direction, 
and stretch along the narrow strip that skirts the Adriatic^ 
Florence, and through her the heart of Tuscany, is broughl 
within two hours of the sea. And soon a road will run down 
throq^ the Maremmas, and unite the seaport of Tuscany with 
the seaport of Home, and Rome herself wkh the sea, and thai,, 
holding its course southward along the eastern or western edg» 
of the ftynpagnn, bring you out in a few hours upon that 
lovely bay of Naples.* 

Ahod with this increased commmiieation th^re is aa increase 
of kindly feeling a gradual weariag down of pr^udices. For 
aa the inhabitants of di£Ebf enl distiicta and men of difiereoA 
pn!siiiti oome to see more of one aoodier^ they come to judg» 
ow amdwr more justly, and see tilings bb they really are. 
ISMaaag nourishes prejui£oe Itk& being always in the same 
jAu)^ or narrows the misd Vkt always booBding tha view bgr 
tlM 8sm« hoDBon. Some men look $ixoad ihioigh books^ 

* We believe that the road between Venice and Milan is finished j 
outers, too, will soon be opened in the vaUey of the PO, and along the 
eapterft comI That tbroagh ihA Maremmas wai proposed many yearn 
ago by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, bat rejected by the late Pope, 
whose prejndices upon this subject were insuperable. 
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and their minds expand as thej look; but there are many, 
and many constant readers too, to whom the knowledge of 
books is as a dead letter, and knowledge, to say nothing <^ 
^wisdom, is tiux>ugh this entrance quite shut oat." And 
there are many who never believe any thing which they can- 
not see, dthough they are perfectly ready to accept any result 
of their own observation. Those who are accustomed to ae- 
qure knowledge through books are not always aware how 
difficult it is for an untrained mind to give the ideas received 
through this unwonted medium that degree of distinctness 
which is essential to conviction. There is something vague and 
indistinct in the written description, like a landscape through 
a haze; something which, try they never so hard, eludes their 
grasp, and they have no faith in it But let them once come 
where they can lay their hand upon it and see it with their 
own eyes, and they become as tenacious in their beli^ as they 
were before in their incredulity. 

Thus, with these new &cilities for conmranication, the peas- 
ant, who had hardly ventured beyond his native valley more 
than once or twice in his life, now amies down to the coast 
with the fruit of his little field, and sees with admiring eyes 
the wealth of cities, and looks out upon the sea, where so large 
a portion of it is won; and when he carries bad^, in retum 
£ar what he had earned with the sweat of his brow, something 
which others have been toiling to earn with labor which he 
can now estimate more justly, he learns to feel how all the 
fyrma of industry run into one another, and how dose the 
ties are by which mankind are bound together. And when 
the careworn citizen passes from the crowded mart to the 
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d^^ of some qaiet vallej, and f6els his feverish puke beat 
more calmly under the soothing influences of nature, must 
not he, too, feel that there is something in life besides its en- 
tiiralling cares, something worth living for, besides power and 
gold? And let it not be said that this is not practical, mer» 
idle dreaming and declamati<Hi, and that a holiday more or 
less, and the choice of a place to pass it in, have nothing t^ 
do with the graver concerns of life; for all sootlm^ ia&uh^ 
enoes a^ healing to the careworn mind, and whatever tams 
tiiou^ inward, purifies and strengthens and elevates ih^ 



Yet much is itiU wanting, and mast ev^ be, to » perfect 
Mending of interest and feeling* There is so mudi in history 
to preserve the memory of dd enmitMS and dissensiens; and 
aations, like individualiy live so nmch und^ ^ influence 
of the past There is that difference ci dialect, which mi^es 
the Neapolitan almost as great a stranger in Kbe streets of 
Milan as of Paris, and gives an unfamiliar seimd even to 
the words of their common language. Hiere^ is i^ fistinction 
of race,* too^ snffident to preserve in complexion and feature, 
Hbe trmoes of an original dtflerence of origk ; and however 
<|pitck and exdtal^e a Lombard may i^^>ear to us, he seems 
placid and oahn in a drde of Neapolitans.t The dements 



♦ The workff of tike two TWcrrys hAVe been one of the chief cutrse^r of 
the interest now felt in this subject There is an admirable letter to one 
of them npon it (we forget which,) which was republished by Canti^ in 
his Documenti, 

t We remember, as an instance of thi», a paragraph in a Neapolitan 
journal upon a literary friend of ours from Mikn, who was on a visit to 

20 
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of muon are abundant, bat those of fuakm must eyer r^nain 
insufficient 

Nor is this to be regretted. Centralization is one of the 
banes of modem civilization. But Italian civilization has 
ever been distinguished by its variety, and the astonishing 
activity of the most brilliant period of Italian history was in 
a great measure owing to that parcelling out of her territ<»y 
into independent states, which has so often been lamented as 
the source of aU her calamities. For thus the fields <^ action 
were multiplied, although each individual field was contract- 
ed. There were several courts instead of one, and repuWcs 
differing widely in their policy and character both from one 
another, and from the little duchies and {»incipalities amid 
which they lay. Hence, in a great measure, the richness and 
variety of Italian literature, and, in some degree, of Italian art 
Almost every state ofiers abundant materials for a literary 
and artistical history of its own. What a difference between 
the gbwing school of Venetian art, and the severe grandeur 
of the Boman, — between the gilded palaces of Genoa, and 
the stem simplicity of Florence ! And yet there was a bond 
of nadonal feeling uniting them all, even in the midst of their 
divisions. Titian painted with the feeling that his works 
would one day hang side by side with those of Baphael; and 
Ariosto, amid the crowd that press forward to meet him in his 
hour of triumph, sees Lombard and Tuscan and Roman mingling 

Naples. Even in Rome he passed for an exceedingly animated talker, 
and the Romans langh at ns for oar inflexible features and motionless 
hands ; yet the Neapolitan journalist was struck with his calm, collected 
manner, and praiied his *' pladdi ragionamenti.'' 
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together, and none whom he longed more to see than the 
Neapolitan Sannazara* 

And this feeling is stronger now than it ever was be* 
fore, and most necessarily, fit>m its very nature, become 
stronger stilL For it is in the essence of sound national 
feeling to grow by the efforts made to suppress it, if there be 
only some few left to foster it as they ought And this is 
the writer's task, the mission of the poet, the orator, and the 
historian; a noble mission, fraught with sacrifice and peril, 
calling for self-denial and forbearance, and such faith as only 
noble minds possess, but bringing with it that reward of noble 
minds which gives a charm to danger, and makes suffering 
sweet In this respect, there is something peculiarly healthy 
in the present tone of Italian literature. Its writers seem to 
feel that they have no common duty to perform, and are pre- 
pared to perform it manfully. They seek their inspiratioQ in 
national sources, and in those pure springs whidi lie anumg 
the higher regions of thought This imparts to their writings 
an elevation of tone and a directness of purpose which give 

*" Colni che con lor viene e da* piii degni 
Ha tanto onor, mai piili non ooaobV io : 
Ma se me ne far dati veri se^^i 
E r uom che di veder tanto desio. 
GKacobo Sannaiar che alle Camene 
Lasciar fa i monti, ed abitar le arene." 

There is a passage in one of the letters of Machiavelli (to Franc. Vetto- 
ri, if our memory serves us aright,) which shows how Ario8to*s contem- 
poraries prized a place in this catalogue. Machiarelli sends his regards 
to Ariosto, but hints to his friend that he had expected to fin<l I is own 
name there. He was right, for we need the praise of those we live with; 
yet, of all the names in that list, how few are there that any bat the an- 
tiquarian remembers, while Machiavelli's, like that of Ariosto, ii as fresh 
as if he had died but yesterday ! 
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them more importance than usually belongs to woiks of mere 
literature. Men writing for their country have a very ctiffei^ 
«nt feeling from those who are thinking of nothing but their 
own glory. There is something of the feeling of the batde- 
fidd about it, something of its stem resolve and self-forget* 
fulness. The action of the mind is always freer and mpre 
efficient, for the nobleness of the aim leaves less play for thosef 
selfish passions which, resist we ever so firmly, will always 
come to mingle themselves more or less with even our best 
motives, and remind us that we are men. There is something 
very noble, surely, in abstract truth, and in those speculations 
which bring us into immediate relation with the general inter- 
ests of humanity. They expand and elevate the mind, and 
fill it with those grand conceptioos and sublime emotions 
which seem to be a kind of foretaste of what it may hope for 
when freed from the shadkles of sense. But duty, ahhoo^ 
k hcks forward to another world, acts in this, and the end of 
its action is to make this world what it ought to be. Mean* 
while, it takes the worid as it is, with all its &ults, knowing 
that many of them are too nearly allied to virtue to be rooted 
out rudely, and that real progress is a gradual advancement 
and a succession of connected ameliorations. Thus, to make 
these sure, giving them their prc^r starting-point, and so 
directing them that every step shall necessarily lead to some 
new and prolific development, is its highest aim; nor can man 
ever attain it by running too far in advance, and losing sight 
of those realities which are his only medium of efficient 
communication with his fellow-men. And we believe that 
that writer will seldom leave any enduring trace behind him| 
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or even arrive at the tmth, whose interest in the general pro- 
gress of society does not begin with devotion to his own 
country. Life in its healthy state is not a war with passicmi 
but an effort to direct it to its legitimate objects; and the 
passion of patriotism, guided by a sound judgment and ex- 
panded by an enlarged view of human nature, is the surest 
warrant of the progress of humanity towards the fulfihnent of 
its great mission. 

And such we believe to have been the feeling of those 
writers who have given the contemporary literature of Italy 
its coloring. It was certainly that of Niccolini,* in those 
admirable tragedies, in which the sentiments of an elevated 
philosophy are combined with the inspirations of the purest 
patriotism, and no less so in his chaste and vigorous prose. 
In Manzoni there is less of it than we could wish, for how 

^Niccolini is less known among us than be deserves to be. What 
ean be more toachingly beautiful, in the mout& of an Italian, than these 
lines from his Giovanni da Procida : — 

" lo vorrei che stendesser le nnbi 
Suir Italia nn mestissimo relo ; 
Perch^ tanto sorriso di cielo 
Sulla terra del vile dolor? " 

And then what more energetically indignant than the next verse : — 

" La natura si desta repente ; 
Lnnghi sonni il mortale vi dorme ; 
E qual fango mutato dall' orme 
Sempre nuove d' un pi^ vindtorl" 

We do not accuse Manzoni of being a bad citizen, but we believe it to 
be the duty of a man so rarely endowed to do more than he has done. 
D' Azeglio is chiefly known in this country by his Ettore FieramoBca^ the 
first and far from the best of his works. He is a great painter, as well 
as an eloquent writer. Of Gioberti we shall have occasion to speak more 
fUlj hereafter. 

20* 
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prefiooB woukl not a fbw nalioDal tyrics bave been from the 
sane pare sonroe which inspired the Inni sacril But how 
KHmd and just is it in Cantii ; how yivid in D* Aae^io ; how 
doquent in the profoiiitd and glowing pages of Gioberti 1 

There is an error, too, of their predecessors, a veiy natond 
eoe it is trae, which these writers have corrected; the erroTi 
we inettB, ef dweHiBff too closdj upon the m^nory of past * 
glories, and making them serve as a palliation, if not a com* 
penaation, for present debasement It was a comfl^n thing 
among writers of ordmarj minds, md some also who shonM 
have known betteiv to reverse the heakhy order of things, aad 
give a practidd contradictioQ to Dante's beautilbl sentence, 

" Nessnn maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
KtOa misevk.^ 

For in t^eir eountr/a misery they seemed to think only of 
her glorious past, when their minds should have been bent 
firmly upon her possible future. A little volume was once 
given us by a patriot of this class, containing a list of all the 
inventions and discoveries which could by any way, however 
circuitous, be traced to an Italian origin. It was a curious 
book, displaying a great deal of patient research and laborious 
erudition; but we could not help saying to our friend, "What, 
after all, is this worth at this moment ? It merely shows what 
you have been, not how you can become so again.** " I, too," 
fiwid one day a writer of a Yety different class, " have fallen 
into this error in my eariier works ; but thank God, I found 
it out in tuue,, ^d never will do so again." 

It may be doubted, however, whether the Italiana dM more 
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to form tkii falM mode of thougkt, than foragnen to ooofirm 
Ihem in it Trayellers in Italy were neoeesarily stra^ witk 
tlie contrast between what thej saw and the traees of what 
had been. Those hatf-tenanted palaces, those solitary streets, 
those cmmUing villas, with their entangled walks, and statues 
green with moss and half-bnried amid the nntrained shmlK 
bery, and thdr fimntains choked up with leaves and fragments 
of the marble borders, within whose chiselled rim the waters 
bad once leaped np with their glad voices to sparkle in the 
sunlight, were all so many monuments on which Hie jHraises 
of the dead wrae mingled vrith bitter reproaches against the 
Uving. Very few remained long enough to see what the real 
character a( the modem Italians was, or how hr they had 
preserved the spirit of their ancestors.* Fewer stiH sou|^ 
deep enough in the general laws of histoiy fer the causes of a 
decay, which seemed so deep-rooted, and vdthal so natuiaL 
And thus the result was accepted as undeniably and the Ital- 
ians were told, what so many of them vrere ready to believe^ 
Hiat all the little honor they could still hope to reap vras kk 
recoutttmg the glories of the past 

Still, this error was not unmingled with good. This dose 
study of the days of their prosperity produced some of the 
advantages which republics, according to MachiavcMi,t may 

* And yet Gnidi told them long ago, — 

'* Ma pur non han le neghittose cnre 
Tanto al Tarpeo nemiche 
Spento r inclito seme 
Delle grand' aUne aoltcha.. 
Sorgere in ogni etate 
Foot da qneste mine 
Qoalche spirto real sempre si scorse ." 

t DUcom wUa prima Deeao di Uto Idvio, 
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derive from being recalled firom time to time towards the 
principles of their origin. Common minds were satisfied witb 
the fact, bat those of a more earnest and thoughtful cast could 
not accept it without inquiring how it had been lnx)ught about, 
and whj a nation, which had been at the head of civilization 
during its darkest trials, should have been left so far behind in 
some of its most precious results, now that the trial was over. 
And from this inquiry have resulted those profound convic* 
tioQS which are preparing the way for a triumph purer and 
nobler than those of her brightest ^lajs. 

In illustration of the earnest character of the contemporary 
literature of Italy, we would cite Cantu*s Universal History, 
in which the whole history of mankind, from the creation to 
our own days, is recorded in a clear and animated narrative, 
while their manners and customs are painted with rare intd- 
l^nce, and the progress of each race, and the omcurrent 
progress of all, towards the fulfilment of the great end of their 
being are traced with a firm and comprehensive philosophy 
worthy of a fnend of Bomagnosi and a countryman of Vice; 
and Troya's Italy of the Middle Ages, which, although it has 
not come fully up to what had been expected of it, has thrown 
so much light upon some of those vital questions which lie at 
ib/e very source of Italian history ; and Gioberti in all his 
writings, but more especiaUy in his admirable Frtmato, and 
those Prolegomena which recall the brightest ages of firm and 
masculine eloquence ; and that beautiful volume of Balbo, 
which we have taken as a text-book for the present paper ; and 
many others, too, might we name, if our plan admitted of any- 
thing more than a general allusion. 
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WhoeTer reads these works will find a sobemen of thonghl 
in them, which nothing but pn^ound meditation oan ^ye ; a 
patience of inquirji of which none hot m^ of reel learning 
are capable; a depth of convictiony which the strongest nunds 
alone can reach ; and in most of them, too, an enlightened 
philanthropj, and a puritj and singleness of purpose, well 
snited to the high mission which their authors have aco^ted 
so nobly. 

We would not fall into the common error of claiming too 
much for literature ; but we wish also to avoid the not uncoooh 
mon one of allowing too little for literary influences* Lit* 
erature in its true sense is the most accurate expression of 
the highest point of devek^iment which the human mtiid has 
attained; and in saying this, we employ the wcvd in its widest 
and most comprdiensive signification.* Wherever else we 
bok for the criterion, there will still be something wantnig. 
Science is but one of the many forms of intellectual eKertjoa, 
and art is another ; and society itself is, from its very natare, 
so changeable, that it seldom leaves any duraUe monumenti 
but such as literature preserves. But in literatore they all 
combine, science, and art, and sodal refinementf The ob- 
servant mind records its experience in written language, and 
die overflowing heart seeks relief there ; the past is brouf^ 
back to instruct us and to charm ; truths to which the unas- 
sisted mind would never have soared are made clear and defl- 

* It is thus that it is employed by Tiraboschi in his gigantic Storia 
dtiBa Letteratura luditma, 

i Sir Humphrey Dayy somewhere says, that not a step had been made 
in scientific investigation in modem Europe until after the revival of 
letters. 
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nite to the intellectual eye ; and all that is beautifbl around 
us and within, the heart's hidden treasures of truth and love, 
our mysterious sympathies with inanimate nature, and what- 
ever there is of nohle in man and enduring in his wch4», have 
no adequate expression or lasting record, but in some <me of 
the various forms of literature. 

But as the most abstruse principle is, if true, nothing more 
than a remote link in a continuous chain, so the world ci 
thought is indissolubly connected with the world of fact, of 
which it is the Intimate and ultimate expression. The mind 
is not only modified by what it sees, but derives more or less 
of its efficiency from its power of harmonising with it And 
the man of letters, like the legislator and the politician, wiM 
find all his labors fruitless, unless he begin them by a just 
appreciation of men and events. Whatever be our aim, there 
must be a starting-^int, and we can never shape our course 
aright unless we know that point thoroughly. The most &n- 
ciful conceptions of poetry are but a combination of realities, 
and the views which are supposed to distinguish the theorist 
irom the practical man, are but an enlarged generalization <^ 
^Eusts. Our minds are as much affected by the intellectual 
atmosphere that surrounds them, as our bodies are by the air 
that we breathe. It would be ju^t as absurd to demand vig(Nr 
of mind and soundness of thought from a writer of an en^^ 
vated age, as to ask for vigor of body and the bloom of health, 
from an inhabitant of the Pontine marshes. And thus mind 
becomes the standard by which nations should be judged, and 
literature is the criterion of mind. But in studying this cri- 
terion, we should carefully distinguish the spirit from the 
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form, and not suffer oursdves to be persuaded that the <me is 
sound, because the other is beautiful The wild peaks of the 
.Aqpennines and the deep blue of the Mediterranean gird in the 
Pontine marshes, and nowhere does the grass wave more lux- 
uriantly, or the trees put forth a lovelier green, than in the 
broad meadows which its polluted atmosphere has made house- 
less. But there stands the wretched sentinel, with his sallow 
dieeks, his feyerish eye, and wasting form, to tell you what a 
poison he is imbibing with every respiration. If we would 
decide rightly, we must look him in the face» and, like Cam- 
fajses, judge the country by its inhabitants.* 

There can be no greater misfortnne for a country than for 
hex men of letters to live secluded from the active scenes of 
life; for no civilization can be complete, where those that 
tUnk move not in concert with those that act Thus when 
we discover some great defect in the literature of a particular 
age or country, it is in its political or social condition that we 
must seek for the cause ; and wherever social or political pro- 
gress is checked, we may look for a corresponding decay in 
literature. And well is it for society that all its classes must 
thus move on together, and happy are mankind that the great 
law of progress, that deep-rooted and ever active principle of 
thdr nature, unites them all in one common bond of brother- 
hood. 

We believe, therefore, that one of the surest hopes of Italy 
may be drawn from the present state of her literature. At 

* Kal yiip XiyovTeg ohSev navovrat ol uv&pcjiroi izepi re rCtv vooripdv 
Xaptov Kol rwv iyieivciv • fiaprvpec de aa<f>eig iKaripot^ airov irapitrrav' 
Totf rd aufiara koZ rd ;^p(j/c<ara. Oyropcedia, 1. 13. 
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no time ooaM worira so truly nfttioiial have eircolated so 
widely, without awakening in many breasts feelings like those 
which inspired them; but they now fall on the pardied eardi 
Hke heaven's own rain, and you may trace their course from 
ibe Alps to Ulybeum, in purer hopes, and flnuer resolre, and 
stronger and more united endeavor. 

From what has been said, it necessarily seems to follow, 
tiiat there must have been a corresponding progress in the 
moral and sodid condition of the Italians. And this we be*- 
liere to be the £Mst It is wdl known that Parinf s Gfiorm 
was an accurate picture of the daily life of the young nobles 
of his time« But Were another Parini to arise, he would find 
tiie young men of that class, some in the army, some devoted 
to letters) others engaged in the management (/ thdr estaM ; 
Bumy, too many, still thoughtless and idle, and ready to seA 
feasors wherever it may be found; yet but few that wooM 
dare to blazon Aeir corruption with such unveiled eflhmt^ 
ery. This is equally true with regard to many of Goldonf s 
oomedies, in which he holds up to ridicule vices, which kit 
now generally r^arded with horror, or which, if they stiA 
oontinue to exist, are carefully concealed from the public eye. 
The (XeMeo has disappeared, and the term of eimblna, under 
which the violation of conjugal faith is veiled, shows of itself 
in what a different light a custom, once received so generdly, 
is now viewed. 

The character of Italian mothers is improved. They are 
more domestic in their habits and feelings, more attached to 
their families, firmer and more cheerful in the performance of 
their household duties. Their daughters are more firequently 
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brought ap under their own eyes, or, if sent to a convent, are 
sent later and not kept there so long. There is less of that 
abrapt passage from the seclusion and contracted views of a 
nunnery, to the intoxicating gaieties of society, and the grave 
responsibilities of a wife and a mother. Their educaticm has 
been elevated and made to embrace a wider range of subjects. 
Dancing and embroidery, which once formed almost their 
sole occupation, are now taught as embellishments, the inno- 
cent recreation of hours employed less usefully. Reading, 
which most of them learned imperfectly, and many never 
learned at all, is taught, not as a simple amusement, but as a 
sooroe of solid instruction, and as one of the greatest privileges 
accorded to human beings in order to fit them for the cares 
and dangers and duties of life. And when we consider what 
female influence is, how large a portion of almost every man's 
life is passed in the presence of mothers and sisters and wives^ 
may we not count this, too^ among the hopes of Italy ? 

We would hardly venture to assert that the progress in 
male education has been equally great ; for here the action of 
government is more direct, and few sovereigns are so short- 
sifted as not to understand, that the boy's in^ressions be- 
come the convictions of the man. Thus, if reforms are not 
always repelled, they are accepted cautiously, and with so 
sparing a hand, as rather to assimilate the new with the old, 
than to inform the old with theinvigorating freshness of the 
new. They come, too, at long intervals, and not in that order 
(^ philosophical sequence, without which they can neither be 
lasting nor prolific. The colleges, in which the preparatory 
course for the universily is gone through, are very nearly 
21 
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whftt ibej hare long been^ nuneries of idleness and effemi' 
Iiac7. The languages are taught there bj the same old 
method, which has been followed for centuries, and the study 
of them fills up the choicest years of youth. The natural 
•eiences, if not eystematicaUy avoided, are at least sluired 
oyer so negligently, that it is only in minds singularly fkvorod^ 
that they can awaken that intelligent ouriosify whi<^ in theak-^ 
selyes, Uiey are so well calculated to excite. Geography ia 
studied with eqmd carelessness, or not studied at all, althou^ 
one of the most accurate of living geogn^hers is an Italiatw 
History is confined to Greece and Borne, and taught merely 
ts a series of events, not as a progressive dev^lopmeiE^ of 
ideas, arising directly from the essence ci hamMi nattir^ smA 
tsodittg, by sort though tin^ual steps, to the aocompliriimait 
of huBum destiny* And the ol^ect of the whole cotnsei fioni 
the alphabet to the diploma, seems to be> n<^ to form min^ 
but to plod through a prescribed loutiBe. To this genetd 
i^etdi there are some splendid exoeptikms* Few nmi have 
studied eduoadon as a science with so rare aH intell^eoce as 
the i^be Lambrus<^ini, and certainly none have ever dtvoted 
themselves from pdret motives to its practical dttties* 

Indeed, education, to be what it ought, must have sona 
higher object than the mere acqidaitioB of knowledge, howevcir 
important this may be in itself< It is only where the doliss 
of life are estimated arigl^ that man can be fitted for then 
pmperly. A firm and resdtite will can be sustained only by 
an olgect enlarged enough to occupy its energies* Attd as 
every man's fooulties were givea him in ord^ that he mig^ 
perfbtm his part well^ so the very fitet of their eadstence hsN 
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plies the right of cultivation, and imposes upon those who are 
intrusted with power, the obligation of employing it in such a 
manner as to insure to every one the full enjoyment of that 
right But to do this would be to acknowledge the right of 
liberty,* and absolute monarchs, who will not acknowledge it, 
knowingly pervert man's capability of receiving instruction to 
their own purposes. They fill up their subjects' time without 
emplo3riHg it, exercise their faculties without developing them, 
teach them enough to enable them to serve as instruments, 
but not as actors, — to obey passively, but not like men who 
have a purpose, and know how to accomplish it And then, 
when the day of trial comes, they are surprised to find what 
automatons they have been making, and how despotism, like 
every other crime, begets its own punishment 

Of the universities it is difficult to speak collectively ; and 
some of them had already advanced so far, in the second half 
of the last century, that hardly anything which they have 
done in this, can be considered as progress. Pavia is very 
far from being what it was in the time of Spallanzani and 
Mascheroni ; but some of the chairs at Pisa are filled with 
great ability, and Gralluppi is the professor of philosophy at 
Naples. Yet every professor knows that he holds his place 
fh>m a government which watches all his movements jealously, 
and will take it from him at the slightest indication of a desire 
to venture beyond the limits which its fears have prescribed. 

* *^ La liberty est le poavoir qui appartient k rhomme d'exeroer k son 
gretoutes ses facolt^s ; elle a la justice pour r^gle, les droits d'aatrui 
pour bornes, la nature pour principe, et la loi pour sauvegarde." — Z>^- 
daration des Dmts de VHomme, pr^serUde par Robespierre d la ConoerUumy 
Art IV. 
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Their lessons, therefore, can seldom have that spontaneous 
iow which gives such a charm to the oral instructions of an 
eloquent teacher. The danger of misconstruction is hovering 
over them continuallj, and the labor which other men bestow 
upon the development of an idea thej are often obliged to 
employ in guarding it against too full an interpretation.* Yet, 
with all this, there are calm, devoted men among them, who 
feel all the responsibilities of their situation, know how to 
estimate its dangers, and, keeping their way firmly through 
every obstacle, turn for consolation and hope from the false 
judgments of contemporaries who know but a part, to thi^ 
unerring posterity which sees the whole. 

Still, whatever the character of individual professors may 
be, the university course, like that of the colleges, must of 
necessity be confined more or less rigorously to a beaten track. 
But what the students learn of themselves has a very different 
bearing. In their class-rooms, they feel as men always do, 
when united in some common pursuit, what a cheering strength 
there is in union ; and in the retirement of their own cham- 
bers, they learn how to use it to advantage. They are free 
from the irksome restraint and enervating discipline of col- 
lege. They can walk, and ride, and move in the open air, at 
will. There is no pedantic pedagogue to watch over their 
sports, or marshal them forth upon their daily or weekly walk. 

* A language less copious and flexible than the Italian would, under 
such circumstances, have lost all its energy ; and perhaps some of the 
defects of style, and a certain want of precision, with which several emi- 
nent Italian writers have been reproached, must be attributed in a great 
measure to this cause ; a new proof, if any more were wanting, how 
dangerous it is to attempt to judge a literature, unless you are £uniliar 
with the social and political condition of the country. 
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There are libraries at their command, and newspapers to teB 
them at least something of what is gomg on in the world, and 
friends to cheer and guide them, and, above all, companions 
to discuss their studies with, and compare their progress. And 
here it is that the influence of literature is felt m<»*e directly, 
and that the writer's perilous task becomes indeed a holy mis- 
sion. These are the readers and judges to whom he is look- 
ing forward from the retirement c^ his doset, with the hope 
of a juster i^^preeiation, and cautiously choosing out the seed 
which he is eonipelled to sow with so sparing a hand. For, 
in spite of censors and spies, c^ ecclesiastical prc^bitions and 
political watchfulness, a large portion of the new works are 
read in the universities, -^ circulating stealthily, it is true, to 
be studied by lamp-Hght, and with do^s locked carefhUy,— 
locked as if thou^t were a crime, — but gradually spreading 
their U*a^ throughout the whole peninsula, and awakenkig 
tiie flame of enlightened patriotism in the breasts of those 
who, when the day of action comes, will be men. 

But an entirely new feature in Italian society is the educa* 
ti(Hi of the lower classes, which had hitherto been mostly eon^ 
fined to the catechism, and the priesf s instruction during Lent 
Now, in many parts d* Italy, there are day-schools for all, and 
night-schools for those whose poverty compels them to devote 
all the hours of daylight to lab(»r. And there are men, too^ 
<tf high intellect and delicate taste, who are making a willing 
sacriflce of the honor they might win in more congaiial walka 
of literature, in order to write books and edit pi^rs for arti* 
sans and peasants.^ It is doubtless a misfortune that the di« 

* In Borne there is an admirable little paper of Ihis kind, L* Artigia* 
21* 
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fecdon of these schools should, in some places, have been 
exclasivelj confided to a particular class, and not always to the 
most enlightened members of that class; and it is a misfortune, 
also, that the course of instruction should be so limited, and 
the text-books often chosen so badly. But still it is a great 
step, and if these long-neglected beings learn little more than 
to read and write, and perform for themselves the simple 
operations of arithmetic, it is a stepping-stone secured for some 
advancement yet more extensive. The b^inning has be^i 
made, the principle of the importance of popular education 
|uis been accepted, and whatever it leads to, must be accepted 
with it 

The education of the people would naturally lead us to that 
of the middle classes, that chief reliance of a naiioa in certain 
stages of its progress towards liberty. But a full picture 
would carry us too far, and a partial sketch would hardly ohi- 
vey any definite idea of this difficult subject The existence 
of the middle class, however, as an active and efficient one, is 
an important fact, and the true nature of their double relation 
to the aristocracy on the one hand, and to the people on the 
other, is one of the surest tests of the pn^ess of political lib- 
erty. For, so long as tradition prevails over reason, the aris- 
tocracy wiU command all those whom the chances of birth 
have placed below them. But with the development of the 
8|Mrit of inquiry, it becomes evident that the real efficiency <d 
the state lies with those who form the largest proportion of its 
active members. And as every social truth, however sup- 

nelloy edited by Ottavio Gigli, who proposes publishing a series of ele- 
meBtary scientific and historical works for the same class of readers. 
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pressed fyr a time, mast sooner or later become a living prin- 
ciple of action, the middle dass soon passes from a consdous- 
ness of the right to an open assertion of it Then comes the 
straggle between privilege and power, the truly brilliant period 
of their history; for all that precedes is toil and humiliation, 
and the closing scenes are too often defaced bj selfishness and 
arrogance and a sordid thirst of gain. 

Of one of the most important branches of this dass, the 
carates and coomion dergy, it is difficult to speak with pred^ 
aon. Wherever the church offers a sure road to fortone, and 
a probable one to power, many will be found ready to take 
(Hrders, as they would take their diploma in medicine or law, 
not from devotion to the duties of the profession, bat for the 
diances which it gives of advancement But wherever there 
is a religion which addresses itself to the nobler principles of 
our nature, and opens the way for the exercise of its charao 
teristic virtues, many will be found to whom its most rigorous 
prohibitions are its greatest charm. There can be little doubt 
but that there are many ignorant and worthless men among 
the dergy ; and it is no less true that there are many am<mg 
them of profound learning and the purest piety. And great 
as the inducements are to seek in the church an easy support 
rather than a field for usefulness, yet we doubt whether a very 
great proportion even of those who enter it from such unwor- 
thy motives can go through the daily performance of its duties, 
without experiencing sooner or later in their own hearts, the 
purifying influences of the mission which they had assumed 
so thoughtlessly. The heart may be hardened to the death- 
bed, and the eye learn to look on want and sorrow coldly ; 
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but fi)r all men ^ere are some silent honre of self-inquisitioiiy 
wken none but those who are utterly corrupted can refrain 
fiom askkg lliemaelves how far the part which they are 
playing in the great drama of life corresponds with what they 
hare undertaken, and what they have the means to do. And 
m a profession which brings so constantly before the mind att 
the more serious questions of life, in their most 8^:iou8 form, 
tiiese hours of introspection must be more frequent, and their 
eff9Ct$ more lasting. It is difficult to conoeive of a stream 
wUch should ^w for ever over beds of ore, idthout bearing 
away some grains in its waters, or of a mkid that could dwell 
daily on tibe truths of Qiristianky, without imbibing somewhal 
of their diastening spirit 

The dergy of every dass generally receive thdr eduoaliott 
in colleges i^id seminaries, completing th^ course at the uni* 
versity, and thus becoming exposed, to a certain extent, to 
the injurious influences of these institutioDS. But they are 
educated with a direct object ever present to th^ mindsi 
and are thus in a measure guarded against that vague and 
Jfmguid toae of thought whidi must, oi necessity, prevail 
wherever the development of mind is samfieed to the mooo^ 
toooos labors of routine. It is not uncommon to meet with 
mem who preserve a taste for Hterature amid all the eagrossing 
cares of professional lifo, and know how, without pedaotay cr 
affectation, to interweave its embellishmentB with their most 
arid discussicms. They mix, too, in the world, see things as 
Uiey are, study man in his addons, and look for his )Botivei| 
wh&te eloDe diey are to be found, in hi^ interests and his pas» 
sions. And thus they arrive at a thorough knowledge of tbeor 
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trae field of action, the human heart, and of the means of 
acting upcm it jadiciouslj and with effect 

Their position in society naturally depends to a certain 
degree upon their personal qualities ; for although their pro- 
fession may gain them a place there, yet nothing but the 
power of making themselves useful and agreeable can pre- 
serve it In all good society you will be sure to meet scmie 
members of the clergy ; and if you see them taking a part 
in diversions which Protestants look upon as unbecoming to 
their profession, you should remember that there is nothing 
in their views to condemn it Enter into conversaticm with 
them, and you will find them often intelligent, not unfreqnent- 
ly highly cultivated, and always firm upon questions of duty. 
If you try to engage them in discussion, they are generally 
too well prepared to decline it, but are not more given than 
their brethren of other countries to force their doctrines on 
unwilling ears. The relation which they bear to their par- 
ishioners naturally brings them into a more or less intimate 
interoburse with them, not unfrequently imposing upon them 
the difficult task of being counsellors and guides in temporal 
as well as in spiritual concerns ; and if this trust is s(»netimes 
abused, it is full as oflen exercised with scrupulous integrity. 
Their interest in general events and the political questioiM 
of the day, of course, depends in a great measure upon the 
original diversities of individual character. But whatever 
touches upon the interests of their religion they follow up 
assiduously, and their opinions upon public occurrences are 
always to a certain extent affected by the probable bearing 
of these upon the wel&re of the church. And this is the 
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waj ia whkh tJkej will be brought to take a decided part in 
the struggle for independence; for thej feel thai Italj is 
Catholic both by its associations and its oonyictkHiSp and that 
the church can never be firee, until the nation becomes inde- 
pendent 

We would not hazard too broad a generalization from par* 
tioular &ets $ but whaterer may be the case in other ooun- 
tnei y in Italy the science of medicine is &r more apt to fonn 
liberal minds than that of law. How far this may depend 
upon individual character, and how far upon the peculiar 
character of eaeh study, we will not now pause to inquire. 
There is something in the practice of medicine which fire* 
qoently sets the physician at variuice with estaUisbed au- 
tiiority, and throws him altogether upon his own observation 
and judgment The nature of law, on the contrary, confines 
the practitioner 8tri<^y to his text, leaving him, at the utmost, 
room for displaying more or less ingenuity in his interpreta* 
tion of it Thus the former are led to form habits of dose 
and accurate observation, while the latter are taught to look 
up tp some acknowledged authority, and submissively abide 
by its decision. * And in all but those who ascend to the 
real sources of their science in the common principles of our 
nature, the result must be a ready subservience to author* 
i^, and an unoompromi^g rigidity of system, d^erent in 
kind, but in degree perfectly similar to that of the rsmn who 
devotes himself too exclusively to the exact sciences. Thu^ 

^ U was probably this Itftliim view of the sulyeet wbieh stigg«9te4 
th^ remarks in the first book of Botta's Storia della Cruerra deW Inde- 
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when al the didt of Boncaglk) Frederic Barbarossa called 
«poii the kw sdiool of Bologna to examine the qnefition of 
las regaliaa xi^ato^ that learned body of natire Italians dcH 
dded nnammooslj in ftnror of the empelxnT^ atid agahist their 
countrymen. 

But besides the oommon practitioners^ there are profbmid 
jurists^ men who study hard and think de^)fy. Romagnod.1if 
ivorks are an admirable examine of what the study of UigBi 
science may do Ibr Hke science of humanity ; and no one can 
study Gioja without taking broader views of his dtfdes as a 
man and as a member of society. The young lawyers of 
Italy are formed in the logical school of the civil law, that 
cdlecdon of written reason; but their minds are enlarged, 
and a higher impulse is given to them, by the writings of their 
own great jurists. Many, when the day of trial comes, may 
be found wanting, benumbed by routine, and enchained by 
personal interests ; but there will also be many to whom the 
struggle will be all the more welcome for all the sacrifices 
which it may impose. 

We believe, therefore, that the hopes of Italy are definite 
and substantial, for they are founded on her territorial divis- 
iims, which are better adapted for union and defence than they 
ever were before ; on the increased communication between 
independent states, which is awakening a livelier sense of 
their common interests as a nation, without e£&cing those dis- 
tinctive characteristics to which each and all have owed so 
much of their glory ; on the character of her literature, which 
is pure, energetic, and national ; on the progress which the 
Italians themselves have made towards a knowledge of their 
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real positioiiy which is the onlj secaritj of their being quali- 
fied to improye it ; on the existence of a middle class, uniting 
the aristocracj and the people b j the accessions which it re- 
oeiyes from each, and endowed with the activity and energy 
which fit it for efficient and appropriate action ; and in that 
progress of moral and social character which alone can give 
the energy that wins, and the constancy that preserves, and 
whidi forms, the surest trust of those who accept with earnest 
conviction, the great lesson of histoiy, that liberty is the re- 
ward of virtue. 
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It has often been remarked as a singular phenomenon in 
the literary history of Italy, that a people of such lively and 
inventiye genius, should have accomplished so little in the 
department of historical romance. Nor has tiie surprise 
generally felt upon this subject, been diminished by a more 
attentive examination of the history and literatm^e of this 
nation. The one abounding with romantic incidents and 
striking developments of wild passion and strongly marked 
character ; the other rich in accurate and powerful descrip- 
tions of real events, and still richer in fascinating pictures 
of the most enchanting creations of the imagination. Nature, 
too, would seem to have performed her part in the character 
which she has imprinted upon the scenery of the country 
and in the materials of romantic embellishment which she has 
interwoven with a lavish hand in every line of its varied 
features. Plains, mountains and quiet valleys ; wild torrents 
and broad majestic streams ; gigantic fragments which carry 
the mind beyond the days <^ authentic history ; and noble 
rivers which attest the reality of that history which the long 
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lapse of ages has made romance for as ; an air, whose breath 
calls forth every latent seed of poetry and gives a charm 
even to the monotony of daily life; these are among the 
features of romance which nature has scattered over the 
external aspect of the country ; and still deeper are the prin- 
ciples which she has implanted in the hearts of its inhabitants. 
How then has it come to pass that they have accomplished so 
little, where every thing would seem to promise the highest 
success? 

The character, which the literature of every nation assumes 
from the first moment of its formation, depends upon a varie- 
ty of local and incidental causes. Its strongest traits, those 
which it preserves through every period of its revolutions, 
will necessarily be derived from the peculiarities of national 
character and the same causes which contribute to the forma- 
tion of the one will act constantly and effectually upon the 
other. It is thus that climate and natural scenery acquire 
their influence, giving a distinctive tone to its poetry and 
forming as it were the shade and coloring of its pictures. It 
is thus also that the political situation of every country, ot 
more properly speaking its political character, takes its part 
in that of its literature and is manifested with more or less 
fulness in all its literary productions. Language, too, comes 
in for its share in this general formation, and while it borrows 
many of its peculiarities from those of the minds that employ 
it, communicates to them, in turn, e^ portion of its own original 
spirit ; like the stream which, in part, derives its beauty, or its 
grandeur, fh)m those of the landscape through which it flows, 
and at the same time reflects upon that landscape its own dis- 
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tinctiYe features, softening its beauty, or giving new majesty 
to its grandeur. 

The influence of these causes maj be considered as general 
and can easily be traced in the early history of every litera- 
ture. Others scarcely less important were peculiar to the 
revival of letters in Italy. But none have so immediate a 
bearing upon our subject as the direction which the three 
great men by whom this revival was accomplished, gave to 
the studies of their contemporaries, and through them to those 
of the following century. First among them was Dante, who 
came at once to guide and be guided by the passions which 
were in action around him. In him the romantic gallantry of 
the Troubadours was refined into the pure and devoted love 
that led to the deification of his Beatrice. The subtle meta- 
physics of the schoolmen, were elevated to the profound and 
sublime, though often obscure and extravagant theology of 
the Paradiso ; while the virulence of party had no small share 
in the judgments which suggested the terrific descriptions of 
the Inferno. Dante, in short, or rather the form which his 
genius assumed, was, in a great measure, th^ consequence of 
the character of his age and of the general causes to which 
we have ak'eady alluded. But the inspiration which he had 
derived from these, he, in turn, communicated to others. The 
Divina Commedia became the model of all those who aimed 
at the higher flights of poetry, and, as is ever the case, the 
streams which were thus drawn forth and taught to flow by 
art, ran slow and silently by the side of those which had sprung 
from deep natural sources. 

Similar in kind, though not in degree, was the influence of 
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Petrarch. Never had romantic passion sang so sweetly; 
never had gallantry and love been so blended; never had 
philosophy and nature been so lavish of their treasures, the 
one to describe passion, the other to illustrate and adorn it 
A bewitching charm floated around the Canzoniere, and as 
the contemporaries and successors of Petrarch listened to the 
melody, each, like the passions at the cave of music, seized 
the lyre and sought 

* To prove his own expressive power.' 

It was not by verse that Boccacio formed his schooL But 
a prose whose full, harmonious flow approached the varied 
melody of Latin eloquence; a language which seemed to 
adapt itself to every subject, while, in truth, it raised the 
lowest subjects to its own standard, veiling the coarseness of 
vulgar details, and giving an irresistible attraction to the 
most harrowing descriptions, by the charm of words and 
idioms, grave or gay, thrillingly powerful, or gracefully ex- 
pressive, and everywhere so appropriate, that five centuries 
of constant study have produced nothing so perfect ; this was 
the art by which the father of Italian prose won so large a 
train of disciples into the path which he had opened. The 
school of Boccacio, though not so large as that of Petrarch, 
was larger and more durable than that of Dante. The tales, 
or novellette which he carried to the highest point of perfecticm, 
still form an integral part of Italian literature ; and there are 
few of its great prose writers who have not drawn from this 
jfountain as from the purest source of eloquence. 
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Such was the direction first given to Italian literatore. 
The three great men bj whom this impulse was communi* 
cated, laid at the same time the foundation of another schoc^ 
whose effects may be traced throughout every period from the 
days of Dante to our own times. We mean the classic schooL 
The veneration which they felt and invariably manifested for 
the ancient classics, fell little short of religious devotion. But 
the study of these pure models of taste and eloquence was 
pursued with a spirit worthy both of the disciple and of the 
master. It was not a mere poetic fiction which represented 
Yirgil as the guide of Dante. £very step which the Italian 
of the middle ages took in the three realms of the Catholic 
creed, was directed by the spirit of his master. Who that 
studies the Divina Commedia, even in those passages where 
the poet entangled in the web of his theology, strives to 
explain what cannot be explained, and almost succeeds by 
the force of language in giving form and reality to the subtle 
distinctions of his school of metaphysics, can deny that il 
was from the study of Virgil alone that he learnt to give to 
words that magic and long forgotten power? And althou^ 
in reading the Latin works of Petrarch, we may often find it 
difficult to believe that Gcero and Virgil were the avowed 
models of his style, yet the grace, the harmony and the pol- 
ished correctness of his Italian verses, clearly show how much 
his taste had been elevated and refined by his familiarity with 
the Latin classics. 

But with their followers this study was degraded into a 

servile imitation of manner and a dry analysis of forms. 

They had no knowledge of that imitation which refines the 
22* 
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ta»te» wU]M>ut fettering the action of the mind ; which shows 
where and how the forms of one work may he adapted to 
another ; and transfuses as it were the ^irit of ancient beaur 
ij into productions which bear all the characteristics of their 
own age. But, although the scholars of this class accom- 
plished but little in real literature, their labors were far from 
being destitute of utility. The sixteenth centorj showed 
that however dry the pursuits of the fifteenth, they had pre- 
pared the way for a ^reat and direct advance. The men 
who 90 successfully resumed the work, begun by the three 
great writers of the fourteenth century, were like them eib- 
dowed with that original genius, which while it avails itself 
of all thiit has been accomplished by others, creates more 
t2»an it borrows and gives even to the ideas and inventions 
of other men an air of originality and a coloring of its own. 
They were deeply imbued with the classic spirit which pre- 
vailed in all the studies of the age, but they partook of it 
as Uiair master ha4 done. Style, elegance of description, 
elevation of philosophy, polish of language, all were classic; 
but the subjects and tone of their works were modem and 
onginaL The metrical romance which Aripsto carried to 
a dAgr#e of perfection, which has justly made it douhtfiil 
to whom the laurd of Italian epic belongs, were more na- 
mevous than the imitations of Dante, or of Boccacio, or in 
short of any dass except the lyric poems of Petrarca. Thus 
divided between the schools of visions, of lyric poetry, of 
j^roee tales, and of metrical romances, the genius of Italy 
found in forms of its own invention, sufficient variety to 
enpfey aU its poweivu When, finally, the eixample of Tasm 
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had sbown ho^ yM the ancieiit epic coald be adapted to the 
spirit of modem poetry, and when the revival of oome^ 
and tragecty had begun to ezeke the emnlatioQ oi all classes 
of writers, nodung but a very peculiar combinatioii of cap* 
emnstanees ceold have led to the invention of a new brandk 
of literature* 

Such a combination was hx from taking place. Lalj had 
long ceased to be a nation. The great interests, the strong 
feelings, the ardent aspirations after freedom which had 
preceded ike first revival of letters, had disaf^Mared; or 
where they still ceotaraed to exist, but added new force to 
&at truth abeady too evident, that individual virtues, when 
foreign to the age, serve but to call down contempt and 
misery upon those who were Ibrmed to be undw other di^ 
omnstanoes the bene&ctors of mankind. The nation whicb 
had hitherto been the guide of Europe, then became, in paii, 
the hmnUe follower of her own disciples. TransbitionSy 
imitations, and servile copies, suceeeded to original creatioa 
in almost every department, and the comption eztendiiig 
to the language, seemed to threaten her literature with total 
deetvuction. Yet this very period gave rise to some of her 
choicest woiks in history and in science, and some of the 
brightest names in the scientific history of Europe are to 
be found among the Italian of this degraded epoch. The 
mus^ drama also, as every reader of Metastario knows, 
from a mere idle recreation, became a branch (ji permaneai 
literature, no less fhscinating by the charms of its verse, 
than instructive by iu truth to nature. Tragedy, comedy or 
Mtire in ks more extended and artificial form, though eaeh 
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can boast but a single name, were carried to a yerj high point 
of perfection* 

There has been no time, therefore, in which Italy has not 
been disdngoished by a certain degree of intellectcial activity 
and has not made some progress in creative literatore. Bat 
at the same time there has been a constant tendency toward 
the formation of particular schools, and except in the case oi 
those great men, who however they may be situated, strike 
out a path for themselves, a strong disposition to follow in the 
beaten track of some well known guide. The true source of 
this must be sought in the political condition of the country, 
rather than in the natural character of the Italians. But it 
is in this tendency that we must seek for one of the causes 
of the constant neglect of the full historical novel, which, 
although contemporary with the Divina Gommedia, first i^ 
peared in so rough or rather uninviting a form, as to hdd 
out no attractions for men capable of relishing the supericHr 
beauties of the different writers, whose names we have had 
oecasion to repeat so often. 

This applies only to tiiose writers of the second class by wlumi 
in every country this department is almost exclusively filled. 
The reasons which have kept back the higher order of m^ 
from this attractive field, lie still deeper in the character and 
history of the people. 

The first of these we shall merely allude to» without v^tur- 
ing to enlarge upon it It is found, we are at a loss whether 
to say in the peculiar cast, or in the absolute want, of society. 
Here as in some other cases the general &ct is apparent; but 
can only be illustrated by those who have made profound and 
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extenaiye observations, with the advantage which few for- 
eigners ever obtain, of a free admission into Italian cir- 
cles* 

The second, and one which seems to us to have contributed 
more than any which we have hitherto mentioned, to retard 
and perhi^ render impossible the success of the novelist in 
Italy, is the peculiarly romantic character of Italian history. 
Of the romantic cast of its scenery and of its people we have 
already spoken. The peculiar relaticms in which Italy haa 
stood with regard to the rest of Europe and to the different 
states of her own territory during the most important periods 
of her histoiy, have brought these materials into play in a 
manner which has left nothing to be done by the warmest 
imagination. In the place of one people united under the 
same govermnent and impelled by the same motives, we 
find the whole population divided into rival states. Where 
the cra^^ peaks and wild ^Eustnesses of the mountains offered 
a shelter for crime, or a secure retreat for feudal pride, the 
bandit built his tower, or the noble his castle. Amid the 
fertile plains of Lombardy, along the banks of the streams 
which roll their waters to the Mediterranean or to the Adri- 
atic, the combined exertions of a bold and hardy populace 
had erected the walls of their independent citi^. In none 
of these situations did the current of life flow smoothly. The 
robber traced from his watch-tower the movements of the 
inhal»tant8 ci the plain or valley, and hastened to plant his 
ambuscade at the first turn of the path. The noble closed 
or opened at pleasure the passes which his castle commanded^ 
(ff, when least expected, descended with a train of daring 
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vassals to carry destruction to the fields and soinetimes evexi 
to the gates of the wealth j cities which he coveted and des- 
pised. In them, in place of the hustling, cheerful, regular 
movement of industrious citizens, Uie cares of business and 
the turmoil of faction were wildly blended. Each house was 
a fortress, each street the field of innumerable conflicts. 
Commerce itself was a constant warfare, and the fleet that 
sailed for trade, went armed for resistance or for conquest 
Thirst of wealth, ambition of power, party spirit excited to 
exasperation, and public jealousy ripened to the profounde^ 
hatred, all that passion has of virulence and cruelty of ter- 
rific, were found in the events of those ages. The bloody 
contests whidi prevailed in the free cities, and gave to the 
daily life of every citizen the fearful excitement and unca^ 
tainty of war, would almost sicken us at the terror of an ill- 
regulated freedom ; while the insatiable cruelty of an Ezze- 
lino, or the inhuman ferocity which suggested the pastimes 
of a Yisconti, present such pictures of the excesses of tyran- 
ny as would dispose us to choose any state rather than live 
exposed to Uie capricious jealousy of individual power. But 
when the mind shrinks loathing and horror-struck from the 
contemplation of these scenes, and is ready to deny the value 
of descriptions which seem to present nothing but a repeti- 
tion of unnatural crimes, interest of another kind, characters 
of a different cast, arrest its attention and fix it upon these 
pages of blood. Amid the merciless contests oi faction and 
at the side of remorseless tyranny, patriotism assumes a form 
and a power, which circumstances less trying could never 
have devebped. The wild energy of the poetry and sub- 
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lime daring of the architecture we still admire, were caught 
fitmi the events and necessities of those times, and it was by 
that terrific conflict of barbarous passions, that human nature 
was redeemed from the debasement of the Empire, and Eu- 
rope put into that path of dvilization, which has enabled us 
to judge with so rigid a justice the virtyes and the vices of 
her in&ncy. 

To whatever portion o( Italian histtny we direct our atten- 
tion, we shall find the same powerful and romantic develop- 
ment. Ferrucd the last hope of Florence in her last, long 
strug^e for freedom, sinking beneath the sword of his assas- 
sin, and calmly replying to the blows with which a savage 
hatred vested its fury, <<Thou but strikest a dead man!" 
would furnish a no less striking character for romance, than 
young Corradino renouncing the charms of power and ease, 
to reclaim at the point ci the sword Uie heritage of his fieUhers, 
and paying upon the scaffold the penalty of his virtues and of 
his daring. What might not be made of the life of Filippo 
Strozzi, whose mind presented the two extremes of elevation 
and of debasmnent, as his history was marked by those of 
prosperous and of adverse fortune ? Or where can we look 
fixr richer materials than we find in that of his sons Piero and 
Leone, in which daring adventure, strong passions, and variety 
and grandeur of enterprise combine to form a history that 
would task the ablest pen ? 

Were the composition oi historical romance as easy as we 
are apt to suppose, were it so light a task, as at the first 
g^ce, it appears to combine the truths of history with the 
oeations of imaginati<Hi, in such a manner as to reproduce 
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and illastrate the eveots of distant and interesting periods, 
the drcamstances which seem to render Italian history so 
&Torable to fiction, would really prore what they sean. Btit 
it is in &ct an undertab'ng which requires the highest exer* 
tions of the most gifted minds. Its basis is truth, and history 
must be thoroughly and skilfully studied. Its illustradons 
are those general traits oi character and those eveiy day oo^ 
currences of life, which though so deeply rooted in our own 
nature, as to be renewed in every age, are yet so fiexO^e 
and subtle in their details that they adapt themselves to eadi 
and mingle with its leading characteristics. Its embeDlBh- 
ments are like those of poetry, and must be drawn ftom tilie 
careftdly gathered stores of an observant and reflecting mind, 
and so disposed, as to act, at the will of the writer and witii 
the full force of his art, upon tiie fancy, the judgmoit or 
the heart 

When an Italian possessed of power equal to such an un- 
dertaking, enters upon the study of his native history with a 
view to illustrate it, he cannot long hesitate concerning the 
course which he should choose. For him more than for any 
other writer, is the composition of history a task of deep re* 
sponsibility. He is responsible to tiie ages that are gone fbr 
the manner in which he repeats their lessons of awfbl warning. 
He is responsible to posterity for tiie weight which eveiy 
word he writes, every character he paints, wlH throw into the 
scale of their happiness or of their misery ; aiding to fbrge the 
fetters that are to bind, or to woi^ out the freedom that is to 
gladden them. He is responsible to his contemporaries, and 
severe will be the account that he mint render them ; and wdl 
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does he know that as he suffisrs his mincE to be swayed bj the 
passions of his own times, he is preparing &»* himself the 
snspicioBs and the hatred either of his government, or of his 
ooontrjmen at home^ a garret in Paris, or a dungeon on the 
Spielberg. 

Taking up his pen with such feelings and with such pros- 
pects^ it is hardly possible for an Italian of genius to fix upoD 
xomanoe rather than history, as the medium of communicatioii, 
with his contemporaries, and with that posterity, upon whicfa, 
more than the writer of any other country, he is dependenC 
for his reward. Erery step he takes in the coarse of his 
researches, confirms this decision. The chronicles and docQ- 
aents which supply his materials, contain pictures and de- 
scriptions of so striking and dramatic a cast that he feels, as 
it were, transported by the simple aod energetic language of 
tiie writer, to the very scene which he is describii^ IBs 
own mind catches the glow, and kindling into enthunasm^ he 
repeats the tale with that magic power of narration abd de- 
scription, which raises Italian history in this particular abote 
that of every other nation. 

Another drciimstance whdly dependent upon the political 
sitaation of Italy^ concurs with these in retarding the progress 
of tiie historical novel, if it shoold not rather be considered 
as opposing an insuperable obstacle to its success. We are 
fond of speakii^ of the ennobUng and refining infiueoce of 
literature and of the glory of renouneiag the coarser oecu- 
paiions of life for those elevated pursuits which ^ctend the 
sphere of our actions and of our infiuence to the remotest 
posterity. That these sentiments really d(x mingle with tlie 
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varied motives which guide the pens of a large proportion of 
writers, is a truth that we should be loath to deny. That 
one still purer, the love of literature for itself, the deligfat 
which every creative genius must experience in contem- 
plating those forms of beauty which arise under its own hand; 
the rapture which every elevated soul must prove in going 
onward from link to link in the great chain of moral and 
physical truth which binds this vast system of the universe ; 
that these motives still continue to act upon some minds, and 
will still go on purifying and elevating the spirit of literature 
is so winning a belief that we should dread to find it untrue. 
But it cannot be denied that motives of a very different cast 
are, at least, as often listened to, as any of those which lurre 
80 long, and might we not say, so vamly, formed the ideal 
perfection of literary character. The sacrifice of permanent 
glory to the thirst for immediate i^plause, is not peculiar to 
our own, nor to any age. It has acted with more or le« 
power in all ages, and often upon the hi^est, as well as upon 
the lowest order of minds. It has assumed different aspects, 
adapted to the nature and to the necessities of the times. It. 
has sacrificed poetry to the corruptions of a fklse taste, and 
history to the passions of the great It has made eloquence 
the vehicle of corruption, and rendered satire subservient to 
the litdeness of personal malice. The duties which literatnie 
imposes have been neglected; the deep responsibilities of 
genius have been forgotten ; and here, as everywhere, where 
reputation becomes the sole end of our exertions, each aspinuit 
has stripped himself for the contest without a thought beyond 
the prize at which he aims. 
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This passion no longer stands alone, if, indeed, it ever 
did. A more powerful stimulant and more in unison with 
tiie spirit of our age, acts with it The one is dependent 
upon the other, and the gratification of the former is inva- 
riably attended by the full success of the latter. One who 
should attempt to renew the once just complaints concerning 
the neglect of literary merit, would have to go back to an- 
other age in search of his examples. Genius is not only 
esteemed, but rewarded, nor that with empty praise alone, 
but with a large share of that wealth and influence which 
are supposed to. constitute the happiness of life and can 
really command its comforts. Nothing can be more just; 
nothing can contribute more powerfully towards placing in- 
tellectual superiority upon its proper basis. The man of let4 
ters who derives all his power from the resources of his own 
mind ; who with no other reliance than his pen, is enabled 
to compete with pride of birth and hereditary wealth, and 
who when assailed by misfortunes and entangled in per- 
plexing and harassing embarrassments, can draw from the 
inexhaustible treasures of his own intellect, the means, not 
merely of resistance, but of triumph ; such a man does more to 
establish the superiority of mental, over every other form of 
power, than volumes of rapturous panegyric, or of metaph3r8- 
ical analysis. 

The lot of genius was certainly never cast in better days. 
How far literature itself has gained by the change, may fairly 
be considered as a subject open to dispute. It is a question, 
however, which can only be decided by those, who at the 
distance of another century shall trace the literary history of 
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^ present age. For oar parts, it is a question which we ean 
never approach, without teling ourselves involved in perplex*' 
ing doubts. And if at times we share in the pleasure with 
which every one must view this triumf^ of intellect, at others, 
we ean hardly repress the conviction that the success of the 
individual is won with more than a partial sacrifice of the 
eause in which he is engaged. 

But the point more closely connected with our present 
subject, is the infiuenoe of the pecuniary success of popular 
writers in directing their attention to particular branches of 
literature. Nor can it require illustration. Surrounded as 
we are with every form of proof which can be required in 
eider to show how dose a connection subsists between popu- 
lar taste and the taste of popular writers, it is impossible to 
hesitate in our condusions. Nor should we suffer oursdves 
to be deceived by a change of terms. Popular taste is but 
a synonymy for interest, and compliance with the fonner 
means nothing more than a discreet obedience to the dictates 
of the latter. Hence we find genius of a high order laboring 
m the composition of ephemeral productions, and pouring 
finrth volume afler volume of works in which its own taste 
must find much to condemn, and still more to amend. Hence 
we see the crowd of imitators, which, numerous as it always 
has been, exceeds anything that the annals of literature have 
hitherto recorded, and which, watching every fiuctoation in 
public taste, follows blindly wherever it turns. 

These drcumstances naturally suggest a form of literature, 
by which the writer can constantly hold such a {^oe in the 
public eye as to secure the fovor of a large doss of readers^ 
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the <ml7 sure path to the purse of his publishers. This 
cannot be done by history, for the ccmiposition of history 
requires long and patient and laborious research; nor by 
poetry, unless the bard be gifled with the fertile genius of a 
Byron ; nor by philosophy, nor by any branch of science, for 
however extensive and durable the fame which success in 
these departments may secure, it can seldom be attended 
with popular favor, or extensive gain. Prose fiction, whether 
in the form of novels, or of tales, whether grounded upon- 
facts, or derived from the imagination of the writer, is the 
only branch of literature which can gratify at once the pas- 
sion for immediate reputation and pecuniary profit This 
enables him to keep constantly before the public ; to prevent 
his readers, by the regularity of his appearance, fix>m losing 
sight of him amid the crowd that never fails to flock into every 
successful path ; and when he has once secured attention by 
writing well, to command it at will, by the mere authority of 
his name. 

We have dwelt upon this point longer than we had in- 
tended, from a desire to induce our readers to examine 
and weigh carefully the correctness of our views, before we 
proceed to uncover the other side of the picture. The in- 
ducements which we have represented as contributing so 
much towards the cultivation of romance by men of great 
intellectual powers, exist not in Italy. The division of the 
territory into petty states and under the dominion of differ- 
ent families, renders the privilege of copy-right, even where 
it can be obtained, of little or no advantage. No sooner is a 
work announced in one part of the country, than the publisb- 
23* 
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en of other states, and often those of different eitiee within 
the same state, [H^epare themselves for its appearanee. If it 
prove successful, it is immediately reprinted wherever there 
is a chance of finding purchasers. If it he a fiulure, the first 
puhlisher feels the loss, and nobody ever hears of it again. 
But as far as the pecuniary interest of the author is con- 
cerned, success and failure, are nearly alike in their conse- 
quences. He gains nothing, or at best but a trifie. Ware 
tlHi all, there would still be a certain appearance c£ justice in 
his lot But he has oflen to lose in his own person, and 
while struggling with poverty, to view without the power of 
reclamation, the profits which others derive from the produc- 
tions of his genius. But an example whidi we have from 
the lips of the individual himself, will place this melancholy 
troth in a stronger light than any observations of ours can 
possibly do. Botta's History of the American Bevolution is 
well known in this country, and the translation of it has passed 
through two editions under the sanction of American copy- 
laght The French translator, also, was liberally rewarded 
for his labors by the publishers of Paris. In Italy the edi- 
tions of the original text have been multiplied in every part 
of the country, and have proved in every form, afruitM 
aource of gain to the editors. What in the meanwhile was 
tlie reward of die author ? He had dravm upon his scanty 
patrimony in order to repay the expenses of the original pab- 
lication, for no bookseller could be found in Paris willing to 
undertake it at his own risk. While the Italian reprints and 
the Frendi translation were obtaining an unexampled cireula- 
tion, the copies of the first edition were lyii% adiead wei^ 
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upon the author's hands ; and he was at last ooDStrained to sdl 
six hundred of them, at ike price of waste paper, f<n* a few 
eoos a pound, in order to purdiase for his wife the privilege of 
dying in her natare land. 

What then can induce die Italian to renounce the ease of 
a life of indolence or the advantages of commerce for the 
cares and anxieties, and in speaking of Italj we must add, 
the dangers of literature ? We know of but two causes at all 
adequate to such a result The love of literature for itself 
and the thirst for a durable reputation. To these should be 
added, bat as acting with them, rather than as a separate 
tfaose, the hope of doing something towards the regeneration 
of his fellow-citisens. ^ ' , 

That the love of letters does exist in Italy, if not in perfect 
purity, at least, freer from the corruptions by which it is 
tarni^ed in other countries, would Beem to be sufficiently 
evident flx>m what has already been stated with r^ard to the 
situation of its votaries. And, in &ct, when on the one hand 
we consider the obstacles which obstruct the path of the man 
of letters, in this unhappy country ; his sacrifice of peace and 
of domestic quiet; the alternative to which so many are 
reduced of choosing between a prison and an exile ; and the 
me^er and uncertain rewards, which attend the most suo- 
oessful exertions ; and up<m the other contemplate the ardor 
with which the best talent o£ the land consecrates itself to 
lit^Ature ; and the unwavering devotion, with which it meets 
every sacrifice and hardship that its choice imposes ; we are 
struck with an admiration which we had never felt before ; 
and are oompdied to acknowledge that beautiful provision of 
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Provid^oe, which when every ordinary motiye would turn 
OS back from the paths of intellectoal culture, decks them with 
a winning, an irresistible bveliness, stronger than the sugges- 
tions of indolence, or the attractions of intere^ Neither is 
the prospect of an ephemeral reputation, embittered as it is, 
by all the cares and vexations, and yet deprived of all the 
advantages which make it attractive in other countries, suffi- 
cient to account for the literary devotion of a modem Italian* 
He undoubtedly labors for applause, as every aspiring mind 
must do ; but the fame after which he endeavors is that tardy 
fame which is sculptured upon the tomb, and which by an 
unaccountable, though undeniable illusicm, reconciles man to 
the trials which he actually endures, by the hope of distant 
tributes of love and veneration which he can neither hear nor 
enjoy. 

If the view which we have taken of the personal induce- 
ments to literary exertion in Italy, be correct, it will necessa- 
rily follow that men of genius will choose that course which 
promises to lead more directly and surely to the reward after 
which they aspire; or, in other words, they will naturally 
adopt that branch of literature which gives the greatest secu- 
rity of durable fame. We can hardly be accused of rashness 
or of prejudice, when we assert that of all tlie various forms 
of composition, although none may lead more promptly than 
romance to immediate applause ; yet none is so insecure a 
guide to permanent reputation. It was one of the first in- 
ventions of modem literature. It was one of the earliest and 
most curious pictures of the middle ages. It has followed 
every tarn of society and every where adapted itself to the 
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feelings and diancter of the age. But as these give place to 
new feelings and to new characters, the fictions which formed 
tbe delight of one century have been ahnost instantly forgot* 
ten, if not caricatured and despised in the next Nor has 
this proceeded more from those dmnges in our pursuits and 
in our mode of life, which call for a concurrent change in 
works of this kind, than from the nature of the work itself 
which holding a middle station between poetry and history 
and neither shackled by the difficulties of the one, nor requir* 
ing the laborious research of the other, presents temptations 
to the formation of habits of hasty and careless writing, which 
few have the strength or the courage to resist Our own age 
has already witnessed the rise of three new forms. Two of 
them, though at first hardly less popular than the other, are 
nearly forgotten. The third and most recent, still survivea. 
Whether it be destined to share the fate of its predecessorSy is 
a question which cannot yet be decided. Bound as we still 
iure by the spell that it has thrown around us, we are unaUe 
to see beyond the magic circle, and tell how fiur the current 
that has swept away every other dass will carry this. Then 
it is distinguished from all others by one great advantage. 
Wi& the same privilege of taking its subjects from real life 
and thus representing human nature as it is, it possesses the 
additional one of throwing light upon those parts of history, 
over which the pen of the historian passes with a faint and 
rapid strc^e. But history has accused it of yielding too often 
to the temptation of misrepresenting and falsifying its pic- 
tures, and this even in the hands of the greatest of its mas- 
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ten. * Here the adyantages and disadvantages are peculiar 
to this dass. In every respect and in the fieital ^Eicility with 
which it may be written, it is upon a level with all other 
prose fiction. 

But these disadvantages, notwithstanding their tendency 
to repress that ardor without which no writer can hope for 
success, might be overlooked by the Italian, were it possible 
for him to believe that this might be rendered more subservi- 
ent to the cause of Italy than any other kind of composition, 
and that whatever might be his Me as a writer, he would 
have secured the gratification of contributing something to- 
wards the future prosperity of his country. But he cannot 
fail to perceive how inadequate and ill-calculated such an 
instrument is to the accomplishment of what every enlight- 
ened Italian aspires afler. Were Italy really oppressed with 
that torpor which many suppose, scarce anything could be 
better adapted to rouse her than that exciting mixture of 
historic truth and high colored fiction which acts so powerftd- 
ly upon the warm blood of the south. But the tragedies of 
Alfieri have done more towards forming the Italians to that 
stem and elevated patriotism which is essential to a success- 
ful efibrt for freedom, than romance ever has or ever could 
have done ; and the events of the last forty years have scat- 
tered those seeds, which even though they fall by the way 
side or upon stony ground, never fall in vain. Italy now 
requires the slow but certain guidance of sober history. At 
the side of those passions which should work out her freedom, 

* y. Gaizot, Hist de la Civ. en Ear. Lee. 7. 
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are those wild and fandfiil hopes, which if left to their free 
play would poison all its sources. It is only hy chastening 
these in the school of real life, that so fatal a catastrophe can 
he prevented. Excitement and passion have done their part 
If reason speaking with the voice of experience he listened 
to, they will not have done it in vain. Whatever has a ten- 
dency to work upon the imagination and cany excitement 
beyond the point which it has already reached, although it 
may hasten the moment of action and produce by a convulsive 
effort that which the natural course of events is inevitably 
bringing about, will retard for, at least, another century the 
actual progress of Italy and of Europe. 

Thus the only causes which seem to us capable of moving 
the minds of Italians of the highest order, tend to confirm 
that neglect of historical romance which has prevailed at 
every period of their literary history. As long as these 
remain in force, so long will the success of this school be 
doubtful. Literature has always been the child of circum- 
stances, and they alone of her followers have been successful, 
who have known when to yield to their impulse and when 
to temper it For the last twelve years there has been a 
struggle in Italy, between the state of things which we have 
hastily sketched in the present paper and the enthusiasm 
kindled by the romances of Scott. Had the writer who is 
acknowledged to be at the head of this party, been endowed 
with a fertility of invention proportioned to his accuracy of 
observation, and a force corresponding to the delicacy of his 
genius, it would be difficult to conjecture how far he might 
have succeeded in triumphing over the obstacles which have 
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proved &tel to the cause when entrusted to Uie hands rf hb 
ftUowers. As it is, his beaadful prodoctioii stands alniost 
akHM. We shall endeayor, in another paper b j a fbll exam- 
InatioQ cf the work of Manzom, and a sketdi of those of his 
discipksy to enable oar readers to decade f<n* themselres^ how 
(a we are right m the opinions which we hare tentured to 
enpressin this* 
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** Qxd prlmiu, bibliotbaeun dkando, iii{onit hcnaiimin rem publicam fecit.**' 

M. Baxbi has long been advantageously known by several 
works of great merit, upon some of the most important branches 
of statistics and general geography. The chief part, if not 
the whole of his career, as an author > has been devoted to- 
profound and extensive researches upon these subjects ; and 
the reputation which he enjoys has been earned by long and 
assiduous labor. 

The volume, of which the title stands at the head of the 
present article, is one of the most recent and interesting of 
his publications. Its immediate subject is a description, in 
part historical and statistical, and in part bibliographical, of 
the public and private libraries of Vienna. In the course of 
this, M. Balbi has entered into an examination oi the literary 

* 1. Essai statistiqae sar les Biblioth^qued de Yienne, par Adrien Bal- 
bi. Vienne. 1835. 8vo. 

2. Catalogue de la Biblioth^qae de son Excellence, M. le Comte de 
Boatourlin. Florence. 1831. Svo. 

3. Manael da Libraire et de TAmatenr de Livres, par J. C. Bninet* 
dme ed. Paris. 1820. 4 torn. Svo. 

24 
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and numerical value of the principal libraries of ancient and 
modem times, and given a succinct and lucid exposition of 
the principles upon which calculations of this kind should be 
based. The inquiry is conducted throughout with singular 
ability, and contains several new and striking views. It is 
shown that the Imperial Library of Vienna, regularly increas- 
ing from the epoch of its formation, by means equally honora- 
ble to the sovereign and to the nation, held, until the French 
revolution, the first place among the libraries of Europe. 
Since that period, several other institutions have risen to a 
much higher numerical rank. Yet the progress of the Impe- 
rial Library has never been interrupted ; and the great value 
of several of the private collections, which have, at different 
epochs, been incorporated with it, gives it a decided superiority 
over many others of much greater apparent pretensions. The 
other public, as well as the private libraries of Vienna, corres- 
pond to the high character of the principal one. 

It will be sufficiently apparent from this brief sketch, that a 
laige portion of the present work can have but few attractions 
for the American reader. That part, however, which is de- 
voted to a comparative examination of the great libraries of 
ancient and modem Europe, and an explanation of the princi- 
ples by which this examination has been conducted, has strong 
claims to the attention of all those, who prefer exact details 
and cautious reasoning to careless and extravagant conjec- 
tures. The gross errors, which still prevail upon this curious 
subject, and which, through the ignorance or negligence of the 
compilers of many of the books of reference, as well as of the 
class-books for schools, are daily becoming more extended 
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and deet>er rooted, give these claims an additional force. We 
propose, therefore, to offer our readers a concise analysis of 
those chapters of the work before us, which treat of general 
bibliographical statistics ; and shall translate or abridge the 
pages of M. Balbi, without any further acknowledgment than 
the simple avowal, that we are almost wholly indebted to him 
for the materials, which form the basis of the first part of the 
present paper. 

No one of the libraries of the first class, now in existence, 
dates beyond the fifteenth century. The Vatican, the origin 
of which has been frequently carried back to the days of St. 
Hilarius, in 465, cannot, with any propriety, be said to have 
deserved the name of library before the reign of Martin the 
Fifth, by whose order it was removed from Avignon to Rome 
in 1417. And even then, a strict attention to the force of 
the term would require us to withhold from it this title, 
until the period of its final organization by Nicholas the 
Fifth, in 1447.* It is diflScult to speak with certainty con- 
cerning the libraries, whether public or private, which are 
supposed to have existed previous to the fifteenth century, 
both on account of the doubtful authority and indefiniteness 
of the passages in which they are mentioned, and the cus- 
tom which so readily obtained, in those dark ages, of dig- 
nifying every petty collection with the name of library. 
But many libraries of the fifteenth century being still in 
existence, and others having been preserved long enough to 

* An interesting account of the early history of the Vatican library 
may be found in Tiraboschi, Storia della Lett^ratura Italiana, Tom. VI. 
Lib. I. pp. 142 et seq. 
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make them the subject of historical inqoirj before their disso- 
lution, it becomes easier to fix, with satis&ctory accuracy, the 
date of thmr foundation. We find accordingly, that, including 
the Vatican, and the libraries of Vienna, Batisbon, and the 
Laurentian of Florence, which are a few years anterior to it, 
no less than ten were formed between the years 1430 and 
1500.* 

The increase of European libraries has generally be^i 
dowly progressive, although there have been periods of sudden 
augmentation in nearly all. Most of them began with a small 
number of manuscripts, sometimes with a few printed volumes, 
and often without any. To these, gradual accessions were 
made, from the different sources, which have always been 
more or less at the command of the sovereigns and nobles of 
Europe. In 1455, the Vatican contained 5,000 manuscripts. 
In 1685, after an interval of more than two centuries, the 
number of its manuscripts had only risen to 16,000, and that 
of the printed volumes did not exceed 25,000. In 1789, but 
little more than a century later, the number of manuscripts 
had been doubled, and the printed volumes amounted to 
40,000. 

Far difierent was the progress of the Royal Library of Paris. 
The origin of this institution is placed in the year 1595, the 
date of its removal from Fontainebleau to Paris by order c£ 
Henry the Fourth. In 1660, it contained but 1,435 printed 

♦ These were, Turin, the University; Cesena, the Malatestiana;- 
Venice, the Marciana; Oxford, the Bodleian; Copenhagen, the Uni- 
yersity ; Frankfort on the Maine, the city. The Palatine of Heidelberg 
was founded in 1390, dispersed in 1623, restored in 1652, augmented 
in 1816. 
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Ycdumes. In the course of the following year, this number 
was raised to 16,746, both printed volumes and manuscripts. 
During the ensuing eight years the library was nearly doubled; 
^id before the close of the next century, it was supposed 
to have been augmented by upwards of 100,000 volumes 
more. 

In most cases, the chief sources of these augmentations 
have been individual legacies and the purchase of private 
collections. Private libraries, as our readers are well aware, 
began to be formed long before public ones were thought of. 
Like these, they have their origin in the taste or caprice or 
necessities of their founders, and are of more or less value, 
as one or the other of these motives has presided over their 
formation. But when formed by private students with a view 
to bring together all that has been written upon some single 
branch of science, or by amateurs skilled in the principles 
of bibliography, they become more satisfactory and complete 
than they could possibly be made under any other circum- 
stances. Few of them, however, are preserved long after 
the death of the original collector ; but, falling into the hands 
oi heirs possessed of different tastes and feelings, are either 
sold off by auction^ or restored to the shelves of the book- 
seller. It was by availing themselves of such opportunities, 
that the directors of the public libraries of Europe made their 
most important acquisitions. This is, in fact, the history of 
the Imperial Library of Vienna ; and it can hardly be neces- 
sary to add, that it was thus that the rarest and most valuable 
portions of that collection were brought together.* It is thus 

* One of the most remarkable of these purchases was thut made of the 
24* 
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1^60, that the Vatican has acquired, within the last few years, 
by the purchase of the library of Count Gcognara, a body of 
materials, illustrative of the history of the arts, which leaves 
comparatively little to be wished for, by the most dilig^it 
historian. * 

It can hardly be necessary to enlarge upon this subject 
Every one who has engaged, even in a small degree, in his- 
torical researches, must have observed how soon he gets out 
of the track ci common readers, and how dark and difficult 
hM way becomes, unless he chance to meet with some guide 
among those, who, confining their attention to a idngle branch 
of study, have become familiar with almost every thing, 
whidi can serve to throw light upon it. And when a pub- 
lic institution has gone on through a kmg course <if years, 
adding to the works derived from other sources these care- 
fully chosen stores of the learned, it is easy to conceive how 
mudi it will contribute not merely towards the full gratifica- 
tioa oi literary curiosity, but to the actual progress of liten^ 
ture itself. 

But these opportunities are too uncertain to be relied upon, 
as they are too important to be suffered to escape, when they 
present themselves. The principal libraries of Europe now 
depend for augmentation upon their respective endowments, 
and upon the laws made by government in their favor. 

private library of the Prince Eugene, for a life income of 10,000 florins. 
It was composed of 15,000 printed volumes, 337 manuscripts, 290 folio 
volumes of prints, and 215 portfolios or boxes. 

* The Count Cicognara is well known by his elegant and learned 
history of sculpture. The catalogue of his library, published by himself, 
anmbers 4,800 articles. It was sold for 20,000 dollars. 
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The latter secure them an annual increase in exact proftortiofi 
to the activity of the press, in the country to which the insti- 
tution belongs. In France, every publisher is bound by law 
to deposit at the Royal Library a certain number of copies of 
every work that issues from his press. A similar law entitlef 
the Imperial Library of Vienna to one copy of whatever is 
published within the Austrian dominions. Thus the annual 
increase of these institutions is not only immense, but keeps 
pace with the progress of the press, and is gradually trans- 
forming them into permanent depositories of the annuid intel- 
lectual harvest of the nation. Could this law have been en- 
forced from the first moment of the invention of printing, how 
many curious points in literature, how many important ques- 
tions in history, which are now perplexing and obscure, would 
be placed in a dear and instructive light by the authority of 
full and incontrovertible documents ! But the augmentations 
derived from this source can only extend to national litera- 
ture, and to such foreign works as are reprinted by native 
booksellers.* The greater and more valuable part of new 
foreign works can only be obtained by purchase. Hence arises 
the necessity of an extensive fund, and the equally great 
necessity of using it judiciously. The following table, which 

*It may be not amiss to observe, thai, as far as France is concerned, 
the nnmber of these last is very large. Nearly all the fashionableEngliih 
literature, apd a considerable proportion of the more important new 
English works, together with the newly prepared editions of American 
standard classics, are republished by two or three rival houses in Paris 
before they are dry from the press in England. The same is done with 
some Grerman and Spanish works, and with almost all the new works of 
Italy. Brussels plays off upon the French booksellers the turn which 
fhey play upon the English. 
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we translate from M. Balbi, shows the annual appropriations 
of some of the principal libraries of Europe. As he was not 
able to state with certainty the exact annual expenditure of 
the Royal Library of Paris, he has given that of the cabinet of 
prints which is attached to it This will help us to form some 
idea of the sum allotted to the other departments. 

Comparative View of the Annual Expenditure of some of the 
principal Libraries ofJBurope. 



Bodleian, Oxford, 

Imperial, Vienna, . 

Royal, Berlin, 

Advocates', Edinburgh, 

University, Grottingen, . 

Royal, Madrid, . 

University, Bologna, 

Royal, Dresden, 

University, Padua, 

Marcian, Venice, . 

Cabinet of Prints of the Royal Library" of Paris, 



Francs. 

75,000 
47,500 
29,680 
25,000 
20,000 
14,000 
10,385 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
15,000 



We add the following table to render the view of the state 
of these institutions more complete. 

Table of the Officers employed in the Imperial Lihraary of Vten- 
no, with their respective Salaries. 

Titles. Salary in Francs. 



Prefect or Inspector, .... 

First Keeper, with the title of Aulic Counsellor, 

Second Keeper, 

Third, « 

Fourth, « 

First Under Keeper, . " . 

Second " 

Third, " 

Fourth, « 

Aspirant, " 

Three Attendants, each one, • . . , 



12,500 
10,550 
5,000 
3,500 
2,500 
2,250 
2,000 
1,750 
1,500 
1,000 
600 
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Li trying to form an estimate of the comparatiye valcie of 
libraries, we cannot but be struck with the unsatisfactory na- 
ture of the numerical calculations on which we are constrained 
to found it. What idea can be formed of the value of any 
given library, by the mere comparison of the number of vol- 
umes which it contains, with that of any other ? There are 
probably but few of our readers, who cannot recall, within the 
circle of their own observation, some instance of the insuffi- 
ciency of numbers as the elements of such a comparison. 
Thus far, however, no other has been discovered ; and the ju- 
dicious reader must trust to his own experience and judgment 
for giving due weight to all those circumstances, which may 
be justly supposed to affect the reed value of libraries almost 
numerically equaL 

But, after we have once fixed upon numbers as the basis 
of our calculations, we seem to be ahnost as far from the 
mark as ever. Even if there had been a special effort on the 
part of all the writers, who have touched upon this subject, to 
involve it in doubt and perplexity, they could not have suc- 
ceeded more fully, than they have done while pretending to 
elucidate it The question is so curious, and displays in so 
strong a light the danger of relying upon careless compilers 
and credulous travellers, that we cannot resist the temptation 
of translating a part of the interesting chapter, which M. Balbi 
has devoted to it 

" This portion of comparative statistics," says M. Balbi, " is in yeiy 
mnch the same state, in which the subject of population remained 
during the second half of the last century. We possess only approxi- 
mative data concerning the libraries which are best known, while the 
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most contradictorj opinions are hazarded with regard to all others. The 
natives of a coontry often repeat without examination the exaggerated 
statements of some unscmpulous librarian, who, without troubling 
himself about the truth of his assertions, seeks only to raise the credit 
of his library by exaggerating the number of its volumes. A similar 
confidence is often given to those traditional estimates, by which the 
grossest of all the errors, which prevail upon this subject, are handed 
down from father to son. Nor is this all ; but men, excited by a mix- 
tare of personal'and national pride, and relying upon calculations, which 
they have made upon a false principle, frequently accuse of ignorance, 
or of inexactness, the conscientious writer, who, after a careful compari- 
son of the best authorities, has ventured to advance an opinion different 
from theirs. Men of learning often pursue the same course; and, 
though wholly ignorant of the nature of statistical calculations, and 
the varied information which they require, boldly reject the estimates, 
which have been obtained through official sources, or which are the 
result of the long and laborious researches of men both conscientious 
and learned. 

" One of the principal causes of the astonishing diversity of opinions, 
which prevail upon the subject of libraries, is the difference in the 
methods, which have been adopted by different writers, for estimating 
the literary wealth of the same library. One counts only the printed 
volumes. Another adds the manuscripts. A third fixes at a certain 
namber of volumes the essays and pamphlets, which are preserved in 
portfolios, or stitched together, all of which had been excluded from 
the first estimate. An adherence to this principle brings into another 
list all the scattering prints and maps, which, as they belong to no par- 
ticular work, could not be reckoned among printed volumes. Nor does 
the diflference cease here ; for, while some writers, adopting an entirely 
new method, raise their table to a formidable array of ciphers, by count- 
ing as separate volumes every pamphlet, which the library may chance 
to contain, others strike off a large portion from the sum thus obtained, 
rejecting in their enumeration all duplicate copies, of whatever kind 
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they may be. These various methods of estimation should be care- 
fully distinguished from the first-mentioned errors, by which the mis- 
takes of travellers, and of men of learning unacquainted with statis- 
tics, are repeated and propagated by the ignorance or negligence of 
compilers. 

** It is yery much with the wealth of libraries, as with the population 
of some of the cities of Asia and Africa, in speaking of which a more 
accurate census, and the criticisms of competent judges, have reduced 
the millions of inhabitants, to a few hundred thousand. Thus the re- 
cent catalogues of some libraries, on an examination of them by travel- 
lers or librarians familiar with the principles of statistics, have reduced 
by a third, or a half, and sometimes even by nine-tenths, the ridiculoms 
exaggerations, which still continue to disgrace many works of high and 
well-merited celebrity.* 

"Previously to flie Revolution, the Royal Library of Paris was sup- 
posed to contain from three to five hundred thousand volumes. An 
intelligent and judicious writer, the late M. Barbier, had, in a work 
published in 1805, reduced them to two hundred thousand, t ButM. 
Van Praet, the present librarian, who, in the year 1791, had counted the 
whole library volume by volume, had found only 152,868 volumes, viz.: 
23,243 folios, 41,373 quartos, 88,252 octavos and books of smaller size. 

" We had always heard the Library of St. Mark in Venice estimated 
at 150,000 volumes, and consequently supposed, that, by stating it at 
90,000 in our work upon the 'statistics of Portugal,' published in 1822, 
we could not be far from the truth. But, on our return to Venice in 
the same year, we were assured by its learned librarian, the Abb6 Bettio, 
that it actually contained only 65,000 printed volumes and 5,000 manu- 
scripts. Tet, as late as 1832, we have seen more than twice that number 
assigned to it by a statistical writer of high rank." — pp. 45-48. 

*An instance of this may be found in the Tabular View of Libraries 
in one of the best school books ever written; Woodbridge's General 
Geography. 

" t L'Annuaire administratif et statistiqne du D^partement de la Seine, 
pour rAn XIII. (1805.)'* 
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ThiB subjeet will become still clearer, bj a glance at a few 
passages from the table of comparative estimates, which M. 
Balbi has compiled with singular patience and industry.* 

^ Chmparative TahU of the principal Opinions published mth 
Regard to the Number of Vohnnes contained in same cele- 
brated Libraries, 

FARIS9 BoTAL OB National Libbabt. 



AuUion. 

Ebert, 
Petit-Radel, 
British Review, 
Malchus, 
Andr^ 


350,000 70,000 
350,000 50,000 
450,000 80,000 
500,000 50,000 
800,000 50,000 

Mazabine Libbabt. 


Pamphlets. 
350,000 

450,000 


Malchus, 
Boismarsas, 


90,000 3,437 
150,000 4,000 ' 

Mapbtt), Rotal Libbabt. 




Villenave, 
Haendel, 
Hassel, 
Malchus, 


100,000 a great many 

125,000 

180,000 

200,000 2,000 

The Escubtal. 




Bisinger, 60,000 
Ebert, 17,800 4,300 
Moreau de Jonnes, 180,000 15,000 






Roue, Vatican. 




Schnabel, 

Ebert, 

Val6i7, 


30,000 4,000 
30,000 40,000 
80,000 24,000 





*ln the original this table fills ten octavo pages. We have confined 
onr extract to such heads as we sapposed most likely to prore interesting 
to the American reader. 
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Aathora. Votome*. Bfoniifcriptt. Pamphlets. 

Malchu3, 160,000 

Bailly* 400,000 50,000 

lyHauseez, 800,000 38,000 

Eustace, from 200,000 ) 

to a million ! ) 
Quarterly Review, largest in the world ! 

Florence, LAUBENTiAN.f 

Ebert, 8,000 

Andre, 5,000 

Hassel, 20,000 

Malchus, 120,000 

BaiUy, 90,000 3,000 

Oxford, Bodleian. 

Meidinger, 130,000 20fi00 

Quart Rev. over 200,000 
Ebert^ 300,000 25/m 

Battly, 400,000 2dfi00 

Andre 500,000 30,000 

Scbnabel, 700,000 30,000 

Oxford Guide, more than any library in Europe^ except 

the Vatican." — pp. 35 — i3. 

After having thus pointed out the errors and inconsistencies 
hito which his predecessors have fallen, M. Balbi proceeds to 
give the result of his own inquiries, in a new estimate €fi the 
principal libraries of ancient and modem times. This table is 
evidently the product of long and laborious researches. He 
has availed himself, for the composition of it, of all the facili- 

"* Journal de la Soci6t6 Fran^aise de Statisqne Univereelle." 
" t It should be remembered that this celebrated library contains man- 
uscripts only. Hence a double error on the part of the above cited 
authors. It was only by the recent legacy of the Count d'Elci, that it 
became possesssd of printed works, which, however, are exclusively 
composed of editions of the fifteenth eentnry," and have not yet been 
placed in the Library. 

25 
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UBRABXES* 



ties, which an extensiye correspondence could afford, and has 
thus been able to draw his information, in several cases, from 
direct official sources. In others, his familiarity with statistical 
calculations, and his personal knowledge of many of the insti- 
tutions of which he speaks, afford the best assurance of the 
general correctness gf his assertions. 

" Comparative View of the Great Libraries of Ancient and 
Modem Times. 

Cities. 

Paris, 

Munich, 

St Petersburgh, 

Copenhagen, 

Vienna, 

Berlin, 

Pekin, 

Dresden, 

Grottingen, 

London, 

Oxford, 

Wolfenbiittel, 

Madrid, 

Paris, 

Stuttgart, 

Milan, 

Naples, 

Florence, 

Breslaw, 

Munich, 

Edinburgh, 

Jedo, 

Miako, 

'**In this number the 19,093 charters, diplomas, and original docu- 
ments are not comprised.*' 

t It will be observed that an interrogative point is affixed to those 
numbers which M. Balbi considers doubtful. 



Libraries. 


Volumes. 


ManascripU. 


Royal, 


624,000 


80,000 


Royal or Central 


540,000 


16,000 


Imperial, 


432,000 


15,000 (?) 


Royal, 


410,000 


16,000 (?) 


Imperial, 


284,000 


16,000 


Royal, 


280,000 


5,000 


Imperial, 


280,000 




Royal, 


260,000 


2,700 


University, 


250,000 


5,000 


British Museum, 


220,000 


♦22,000 


Bodleian, 


200,000 


25,000 


Ducal, 


200,000 (?)t 4,500 


Royal, 


200,000 


2,500 (?) 


Arsenal, 


186,000 


5,000 


Royal, 


174,000 


1,800 


Brera, 


169,000 


1,000 


Bourbon Museum, 


165,000 


3,000 


Magliabecchiana, 


150,000 


12,000 


University, 


150,000 


2,300 


University, 


150,000 


2,000 (?) 


Advocates', 


150,000 


6,000 


Sjogoun, 


150,000 (?) 


Mikado, 


150,000 (?) 
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Cities. Libraries. Volumes. Manuscripts. 

Alexandria, the largest of the > ^^q qqq ,ppN 
Ptolemean libraries, J ' ^"^ 

Tripoli in Syria, Kadis, 110,000 (?) 

Cairo, Caliphs, 110,000 (?) 

Alexandria library,* destroyed, > , qq qqq ,;/;)v 
by the Arabs, ) ' ^"^ 

Rome, Ulpian, founded by Trajan, 100,000 (??) 

Cordova, Caliphs, 100,000 (??)" — p. 71. 

Some surprise will be felt upon viewing the rank assigned 
in the preceding table to the libraries of Japan. The esti- 
mates of our author are, in this instance, derived from the 
statements of a recent traveller, M. Siebold, whom he honors 
with the appellation of " learned and conscientious.** These 
libraries, according to M. Siebold, are divided among the 
princes, the nobles, and the monasteries. Besides the works 
printed within the empire, they contain a large number of 
ancient and modern Chinese books, together ^with many rare 
manuscripts in Japanese and Chinese, maps, topographical 
plans, and sketches in natural history. There are also, in the 
libraries of some amateurs, extensive collections of European 
books, chiefly of a scientific character, and for the most part 
in Dutch. The activity of the press in that country is aston- 
ishing, but nevertheless, as would seem from the work of M. 
Siebold, unequal to the productive power of the authors ; for, 
in one of the, royal libraries, may be seen a modem work upon 
the natural history of the empire, of which the plates alone 
would fill 800 volumes. 

* In admitting the third Alexandrian library into this table, M. Balbi 
has not done justice to his own knowledge of the subject. It seems 
impossible that any one who has read the XXVIII. and LI. chapters of 
Gibbon should place the least confidence in so absurd and ill-supported 
a tale. 
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Bat we should be guilty of great injustice towards our au- 
thor, were we to pass over the ninth chapter of his volume, 
in which he has explained at length the process, which he hai 
followed in the formation of his comparative estimate. The 
reasoning refers more particularly to the Eoyal Library of 
Paris, the claim of which to the first rank among all the libra- 
ries of the world has been disputed. 

In the year 1822, this library contained, according to MM. 
Van Praet and De Mane, keepers of the printed books, 

450,000 volumes, 

450,000 pamphlets, essays, and fugitive pieces, bound up in 

volumes, or distributed in portfolios or drawers. 
80,000 manuscripts, inclusive of the printed works in 
Chinese. 
1,200,000 charters, diplomas, etc. 

6,000 volumes and portfolios, containing 1,200,000 prints. 

Now in order to estimate these different elements, we will 
suppose : , 

1st. That each manuscript forms a volume, such being the 
usual method of estimating this portion of the literary wealth 
of public libraries. 

2d. That every ten pamphlets or fugitive pieces, taken to- 
gether, form a volume. This is a moderate calculation ; for an 
ordinary octavo contains only from sixteen to eighteen sheets. 

3d. That fifty charters, diplomas, etc, taken together, form 
a volume. 

By means of these reductions we shall find that 450,000 
pamphlets, etc., are equivalent to 45,000 volumes. 1,200,000 
diplomas, charters, etc., are equivalent to 24,000 volumes. 
Taking the manuscripts, and the 6,000 volumes and portfolios 
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ot prints for an equal mumber of yolumes, we find that in 1822 
the Bojal Library of Paris contained : 

450,000 Yolumes of all sizes. 

45,000 " in pamphlets, etc. 

24,000 « in diplomas, etc 

80,000 " of manuscripts. 

6,000 " of prints, engravings, etc 

605,000 

At the same epoch the annual increase of the library, as re- 
ported by MM. Van Praet and De Mane, amounted to about 
4)000 volumes, and 8,000 fugitive pieces, pamphlets, etc., 
printed in France, and about 3,000 volumes purchased at 
public sales or abroad. 

Since 1822, there has been a great increase in the activity 
of the French press. The following table, formed by a com- 
parison of the Journal de la lAbrairie of M. Beuchot, with the 
manuscript catalogue of the books, pamphlets, etc, deposited 
at the Eoyal Library, shows the progress of this augmentation 
of activity, and supplies the data for an approximative calcu- 
lation of the increase of the library through the channel of the 
French press. This extends, however, only to the third quar- 
ter of 1828, the last time that our author had it in his power to 
consult the catalogue of the library. The estimate for the sub- 
sequent period is derived froni an approximative calculation, 
based upon the proportion, which the products of the French 
press, as recorded in the Journal de la Lihrairie, bear to the 
same products as registered during the correspondent years in 
the catalogue of the Eoyal Library. The facts contained in 
the second and third columns of the table form the elements 
25* 
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of his calculation, and the haaia of the inductioos that he draws 
from it 

TaNe of the Articles printed in France. 





Number of Articles. 




Year. 


Becorded In the "Jour- 
nal dfl la Librairie." 


Entered on the Catalogue 
of the Royal Library. 




FiBST Period. 






1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


6,893 
7,213 
8,337 
8,971 
9,754 
9,800 




7,016 
6,900 
7,994 
8,723 
10,655 
16,744 


of the first period, 50,968 




58,032 




Secoito Pebiod. 






1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


9,022 
9,027 
8,456 
7,390 
7,577 
8,060 







Sum of both periods, 100,500 

Now we will say; as 50,968, the sum of the works announc- 
ed by the Journal de la Librairie, during the six years, which 
form the first period, to 58,032, the number representing the 
works entered upon the catalogue of the library during the 
same years, — so 100,500, the sum of the works announced 
in the same << Journal," during the first and second periods, to 
the number x of works entered upon the catalogue during both 
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periods taken together, or from 1822, through all 1838. This 
proportion gives us x ^^ 114,800. 

Now, adopting the supposition of M. De Mane, that the 
number of the pamphlets and fugitive pieces is equal to that 
of the volumes ; and that these last form half of the annual 
product of the press; and supposing, as has ah^eady been 
shown hj a calculation to be more than probable, that the to- 
tality of the works or articles deposited at the library from the 
beginning of 1822, to the Slst of December, 1833, amounted 
in round numbers to 115,000, we shall have half this sum, or 
67,500, for the number of volumes, and 57,500 for the number 
of pamphlets and fugitive pieces, taken separately. Dividing 
these last by ten, we shall have 5,750 volumes to be added to 
the first sum. 

It has already been shown, that, at the beginning of 1822, 
the Royal Library contained 605,000 volumes. In order to 
ascertain its actual state (i. e. in 1835,) we will say, 

Volnmei. 

in 1822, 605,000 

augmentation by means of public sales and purchases 

from abroad, 36,000 

augmentation through the French press, offering 57,- 
500 volumes of works, and 5,750 volumes of pamph- 
lets, amounting in all to 63,250, or in round numbers 63,000 

704,000 

This number should be raised io 706,000 on account of the 
increase in the department of prints,* 

*For an acconnt of this augmentatioD, see "Biblioth^ae Uniyerselle 
da Geo^ve," 1834. 
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The Bojal Library of Paris^ therefore, is the largest in ex- 
istence. It will be easy to prove, that it is the largest that 
ever has existed. 

The nomber of writers, and consequently of books, in the 
bright days of Egypt, of Greece, and of Borne, could not 
have been very great It must, on the contrary, have been 
limited by various causes, which ccmtributed powerfully to re- 
tard the composition of new works, and prevent the multipli- 
cation of new editions. In &ct, the histories of cities and of 
nations, together with descriptions of the earth, which have 
become exhaustless sources for the writers of modem times, 
jsmst have been but sterile themes, at a period in which his- 
tory was confined within the limits of a few centuries, and 
hardly a sixth part of the world, now known, had been discov- 
ered. Add to these considerations, the difficulties of commu- 
nication, by which the inhabitants of different countries, and 
often those of different sections of the same country, were 
kept apart ; together with the number of arts and sciences, 
which were either wholly unknown, or confined within very 
narrow bounds ; and it will become evident, that, for every 
thirty or forty authors of the present day, ancient Europe 
could hardly have produced one or two. 

Another circumstance, which, however, has escaped the 
attention of M. Balbi, is the undeniable fact, that an in- 
crease in the number of readers leads to a proportionate aug- 
mentation in the number of works prepared for their gratifi- 
cation. We have every reason to suppose, that the reading 
class of the ancient world was small in comparison with that 
of the modem. Even setting aside the circumstance of the 
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narrow limits, by which the creative literature of ancient £a* 
rope was boonded, Greece and Borne being almost the only 
nations whence new productions were derived, we shall still 
be constrained to acknowledge the vast distance, which sepa- 
rates the creative literary power of modem, from that of an* 
cient times, fiar schools, which abound with such a variety 
of class-books upon every subject, bear little or no resemUanoe 
to those of Greece and Bome ; nor can the text-books pre* 
pared for our universities be brought into comparison with 
the oral instructions of the old philosophers. Passing by, also, 
the subjects which have been opened to our research by the 
discoveries of modem science, and confining our attention to 
the single branch of philosophy, in the old sense of the word, 
which has always been more or less studied and disputed 
upon, since the earliest Greeks, we shall probably find that 
the productions of any one modem school outnumber those 
of the whole body of Greek philosophers. How much more 
would the balance lean towards the modems, were we to add 
all the varieties of the French, and German, and English, 
and Scottish schools, to say nothing of those whose tenacious 
subdlties have procured them the name of schoolmen ! If, 
going a step further, we consider that reading, which the 
peculiar cast of modem civilization has classed among the 
luxuries of life, is one of those luxuries, in the enjoyment of 
which all classes come in for a share, we shall find here also 
a great distinction between ancient times and our own. Du- 
ring that epoch of splendid decay, in which the immense 
wealth of the Roman senators was found insufficient to satisQr 
the longing for new forms of stimulant and of pleasure, their 
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reading, as we are told by a contemporary historian,* was 
confined to Marius Maximus and Juvenal. What would they 
not have given for a modem novel, or to what unlimited ex- 
tent would not the imagination have poured forth its fantastic 
creations, had the art of printing been at hand to keep pace 
with the productive powers of the mind, and the cravings of a 
morbid intellect ! On every score, therefore, the numerical 
difference between the intellectual wealth of ancient and of 
modem Europe, which is the only point in question, must 
have been decidedly in favor of the latter. 

The high price of the materials for writing, and the diffi- 
culty of procuring them, must also have been a great obstacle 
to the multiplication of books. When copies could only be 
procured by the slow and expensive process of transcription, 
it seems impossible to suppose that a large number could have 
been usually prepared of any ordinary work. Those of our 
readers, who are aware that only about four hundred and fifty, 
upon an average, were strack off of the celebrated Princeps 
editions, will readily assent to the correctness of this opinion. 
The barbarous system of ancient warfare mqst have also 
caused the destmction of a great many works, raised the price 
of others, and rendered extremely difficult, not to say impossi- 
ble, the accumulation of a very large number in any one place. 
The difficulties, which the bibliomaniacs of our own times 
encounter in procuring copies of the editions of the fifleenUi 
century, and the extravagant prices, at which some of them 
have been sold, are enough to show how small a part of an 
entire edition has been able to pass safely through the short 

*Ammiana8 Marcellinus. 
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space of four centuries, which is all that has elapsed since their 
publication. How few copies, then, of a work published in the 
times of Alexander, could have reached the age of Augustus 
or of Trajan ! With facts like these before us, how can we 
talk of libraries of 700,000 or 800,000 volumes in the ancient 
world? When we find it so difficult, at the present day, in 
spite of the testimony of intelligent travellers, and of all the 
advantages we possess for making our estimates, to ascertain 
the truth with regard to the great libraries of modem Europe, 
how can we give credit to the contradictory and exaggerated 
statements, which were promulgated in ages of the darkest 
ignorance, concerning ancient Borne and Alexandria? ^Af- 
ter an attentive examination of this subject," says our author, 
^ it seems to us improbable, if we should not rather say, im- 
possible, that any library of ancient Europe, or of the middle 
ages, could have contained more than 300,000 or 400,000 
volumes." 

But even allowing 700,000 volumes to the largest of the 
Alexandrian libraries, that, namely, of which a great part was 
accidentally destroyed during the wars of Julius Caesar; allow- 
ing the same number to the library of Tripoli, and to that of 
Cairo; and admitting that the third library of Alexandria con- 
tained 600,000 volumes, and the Ulpian of Borne, an^ the Cor- 
dovan founded by Al-Hakem, an equal number; it will still be 
easy to show^ that the whole amount of one of these was not 
equal to even a fiflh part of a library composed of printed books. 

Every one, who has had anything to do with publication, is 
well aware of the great difference between the space occupied 
by the written, and that occupied by the printed letters. 
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It id well knoWDy that the volumes of andent libraries con- 
gisted of rolls, which generally were written ixilj on one ^de. 
Thus the written sur&ce of one of these yolumes would cor* 
respimd to but half the printed sur&tce of one of our books, of 
which everj page is covered with letters. A library, then, 
eOD^xMed of 100,000 rolls, would ccmtain no more matter than 
one <^ our libraries composed of 50,000 manuseripis. 

It is well known, also, that a work was divided into as many 
rolls, as the bodes which it contained. Thus the Natural His- 
toKy of Pliny, which in the Prineep$ editimi of Yeiiioe fonas 
but one folio volume, would, since it is divided into thirty^ 
aeven bodu, have formed thirtynieven roHs or volumes. If 
it were posnble to compare elements of so different a naitur^ 
we i^ioold say that these rolls might be compared to the 
sheets of omr newspapers, or to the numbers of works pubiish- 
ed in numbers. What would become g£ the great Ubrary of 
Paris, were we to suppose its 706,000 volumes in folio, octavo, 
etc, to be but so many numbers of five or six sheets each ? 
Yet this is the rule, by which we oii^t to estimate the litera- 
ry wealth of the great libraries of antiquity and of the middle 
i^es, which were composed of rolls, and ev^i those of the 
middle ages which contained only manuscripts. "Hence," 
says M. Balbi, " notwithstanding the imposing array of au- 
thorities which can be brought against us, we must persist in 
believing, that no library of antiqui^ or of the middle ages 
can be considered as equivalent to a modem one of 100,000 
or 110,000 vdumes." 

Small, however, would be the interest, which we should 
feel for these magnificent establishments, were they designed 
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solely for the benefit of a few individuals, or of one favored 
class* They would still be splendid monuments of the pro- 
ductive powers of the human mind, and of the taste or learning 
of their founders ; but thej would have no claims to that un- 
bounded admiration with inrhich we now regard them. There 
is a republican liberality in the management of the great libra- 
ries of the continent of Europe, which is well worthy of our 
hnitation. In these alone is the great invention of printing 
eanied out to its full extent, by the free communication <^ all 
its productions to every class of society.* No introduction, no 
recommendation, no securities are required ; but the stranger 
and the native are admitted, upon equal terms, to the full en- 
joyment of all the advantages, which the uncontrolled use of 
books can afford. As this mode of accommodating, or rather 
of meeting the wants of the public, is the real object <^ these 
institutions, they are provided with librarians, who, under 
different titles corresponding to the duties imposed upon them^ 
receive from government regular salaries, proportioned to 
their rank, and to the services whidi they perform. To these 
ik^ immediate superintendence of the library is wholly in- 
trusted. They take care of the books. They enter the titles 
of new ones upon the catalogue, and arrange them in their 
proper places. They prepare memorials for new purchases, 
and direct all binding and repairs. This, however, is but a 

♦ Ovid, in the touching little elegy which serves as introduction to the 
Jd book of the " Tristia," gives the folk>wing complete description «f the 
public libraries of Rome. 

" Quaoque viri docto veteres cepere noviqpe 
Pectore, lecturis inspicienda patent.^ 

Many words might be added to this, but not a single idea. 
26 
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part of their duty. At a stated hour of every day in the 
week, except of such as are set apart for public or religious 
festivals, they open the library to the public. The hall is set 
round with tables, which are provided with ink, and convenient 
frames for the books of each student The librarians at th^ 
respective posts await his orders. Thus undisturbed, and 
supplied with every thing which the library contains, that can 
aid him in his studies, the scholar may pass from three to five 
hours of every day, without any expense, and with no other 
care than that natural attention to the books he uses, which 
every one capable of appreciating the full value of such priv- 
ileges, will readily give. Nor do his facilities cease here. 
Five hours a day are insufficient for i»x)found and extensive 
researches ; and the writer who has to trace his facts through 
a great variety of works, and examine the unpublished docu- 
ments which are to be found in public libraries alone, would 
be obliged to sacrifice a large portion of every day, if his 
studies were regulated by the usual public hours of the libra- 
ries. For such persons, a proper recommendation can hardly 
fail to obtain the use, at their own houses, of the works they 
may need. In this manner the door is thromi open to every 
one who wishes to enter, and science placed within reach of 
all who court her favors. 

But is this view of the subject correct? Is it true that 
science requires such aid ; and does not this accumulation of 
books contribute rather to form a taste for ostentatious eru^ 
tion, than to build up a pure literature, at once vigorous, 
original, and profound ? 

It cannot be expected that we should enter into a full 
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examination of this question. A single page from the literary 
history of any one of the nations of Europe would be more 
than sufficient to refute the opinion, which has found its way, 
we know not how, into the minds of some, whose own experi- 
ence and example form the best commentary upon their belief. 
We shall endeavor to meet the objection under one only of its 
various aspects; and, if our reasoning on this be found correct, 
we may fairly trust to our readers for the application of it to 
the rest 

And, in the first place, it seems to us, that, setting aside the 
subdivisions, which any pretension to logical accuracy would 
require, all the works which compose the public libraries of 
Europe may be divided into two classes ; books for study, and 
books of reference. The number of those works which can 
be accurately studied, is not only comparatively small, but is 
doubtless susceptible of still further reduction. The progress 
of science enlarges the sphere of our observations and of our 
studies, by opening new fields for speculation and research ; 
but, at the same time, it simplifies and facilitates them, by 
reducing the mass of observation and experiment to a few 
general and comprehensive principles. We begin by observ- 
ing and making experiments. We next discuss and reason 
upon the results, which are thus obtained ; and accurate rea- 
soning never fails to lead, sooner or later, to a discovery of 
the principles on which they depend. Whoever engages in 
the study of a science in the first stage of this progress, will 
find a mass of materials, interesting in their nature, but re- 
pulsive and perplexing from their want of connection, and of 
the certainty, which can only be felt in those sciences which 
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are based upon dear and well-established principles. In its 
more advanced stages, it is found simple, lucid, and connect- 
ed. Here, then, dividing lines are drawn between scientific 
works, composed at the different periods of this development. 
Students are ranged upon opposite sides of them, according 
to the diversities of their aims and tastes. They who wish 
to studj the science in its results, find all they want in the 
latest treatises. Another class goes further, and extends its 
examination to the works of all those, who have attempted to 
give a fuller development to its acknowledged principles, or 
to add to the store by new discoveries. Last comes the stu- 
dent, who with a thorough knowledge of the actual state of 
lu8 favorite science, wishes to examine its history, trace its 
{tfogress from its earliest origin, and follow the course of the 
speculation^ and experiments which have progressively con- 
tributed to its formation. 

Here, therefore, we find ourselves among books of refer- 
ence, useless to the first class of students ; of more or less 
value to the second ; indispensable to the third. What pri- 
vate library can supply them ? What public library in this 
country contains the materials for an accurate history of any 
one department of science ? Take even the most limited, or 
rather one of the most recent of all, the science of political 
economy. Here our researches are confined to one definite 
period. We have no dusty archives to explore, no time-worn 
manuscripts to decipher. The origin of the science is within 
the memory of our fathers, and we ourselves have witnessed 
its sudden growth and rapid development Yet how much is 
to be done, how many authorities to be weighed, how many 
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different treatises to be analyzed and compared, before we 
can venture to say, Here is the history, for such was the rise, 
such the progress, such the changes of opinion, such the re- 
ceived, and such the rejected theories of political economy 1 
The writers of the first French school, of the Scotch school, 
(and if we wish for history we must go beyond the publication 
of Adam Smith's great work,) the Italian, the new French, 
and the new English schools, all have not merely a claim upon 
our attention, but are entitled to a full and accurate examina- 
tion. And even then our task would be incomplete ; for lite- 
rary justice would require us to trace, through the works of 
general political writers, the hints and remarks which have 
contributed to the progress of the branch we are studying, by 
the discovery of truth or by the exposition of error. 

If such be the obligations of the student, whose researches 
are confined to a subject so new, what must be the necessities 
of the historian who attempts to throw light upon those peri- 
ods, for which the testimony of printed authorities is to be 
confronted with that of manuscripts and public documents, 
and where ignorance and prejudice have combined with the 
more powerful incentives of interest, to perplex his path by 
contradictory statements and conflicting opinions! It has 
been said, that the history of the " Decline and Fall of the 
Boman Empire" could not have been written in America; 
and, in fact, although the personal fortune of Gibbon enabled 
him to purchase for his own library nearly all the materials, 
which he employed in the composition of his great work, yet 
he was more than once indebted for important facts and views 
to the great libraries of the continent. Now mpst of the 
26* 
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woricB by means of whidi his historj was con^kd, were of 
Beoesflity works of reference; works which few, perhaps, 
may ooDsalt, fewer still woald think of reading ; but which, 
neyertbeless, supf^ the materii^ for oar richest and noblest 
instmction. 

If it be said that the dass of readers, whose wants extend to 
works of tilts description, is small, we would reply, that as far 
SB America is concerned, this is tme at the present moment, 
b«t that every appearance indicates a great and speedy aag- 
mentSjtioH in their nnmber. The present state of things is a 
aeoessary consequence of the actual condition of oar litera- 
tare. Holding a c^ingiiished rank in seyeral branches, tiiere 
are ^ill many in which we have as yet accomplished littie or 
nothing. There are exceptions. But how far do they go, 
and what is the true character of them? The best life of 
Oehimbus is the work of an American ; bat it was written in 
Spain. The " History of the Northmen *• is a work of great 
learning and research ; but Mr. Wheaton collected his mate- 
rials and wrote in Europe, with all the advantages of a high 
public station. These cases, therefore, instead of making 
against us, show how great a diange has taken place in the 
Mterary aims of our countrymen, and how rapidly their wants 
are extending beyond the bounds, which individual wealtii 
can meet* 

How far is our oomfmunity prepared to supply these wants? 
The call for a sound literature is universal ; and there is no 
one who understands the real state of the coun^, who does 

♦ This was written in 1837, consequently before the publication of Mr. 
Frescott's elegant and instructive histories. 
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not pereeive, how proflapdj the iispiilsey ^heudj giyen to 
oar literature in some departments, has been followed by the 
ambition to carrj out the woi^ into other branches. A lite* 
rary class is gradually forming itself into a distinct orders 
opening for maily new springs of wealth, for all new soaroea 
cmP enjoyment, but still dependent upon the other classes of 
society for its subsistence and its success, and destined to form 
for them a literature either superficial and ephemeral, or pro- 
found and durable, in exact prc^ortion as its intellectual wants 
are negieeted or supplied. Of the nature of tkese wants we 
hare already spoken* Books are needed, not oonfined to ai^ 
sin^ branch, but embracing •die whole range <^ science and 
of literature, which shdi supply the oeans of every speciea 
of i«seardi and inquiry, and which, placed within reaeh>of sdl, 
dmll leave idleness no excuse fi^r the lightness of its labeo, 
and poverty no obstacles, which industry may not surmount 
Whai; has been done, or what is doing, towards d^ perfa»- 
aneeof this duty? 

No rep^y can foe given to this question, which wfll noi «e» 
quire many limitations. Much has been done at Boston and 
at Cambridge. The Boston Athena&um has made already a 
large collection of valuable works, and follows, we beliere, 
though perhaps at somewhat too respectful a distance, the 
progress of the literature of the day. The library of Cam- 
bridge is of a high order. Forty thousand volumes of printed 
works go far towards supplying the ordinary wants of the 
members of our oldest university. And when we consider 
the care and judgment with which a large part of them hav« 
been selected, we are disposed to place tliis far above many of 
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the Earopean libraries, which, in a numerical pmnt of view, 
are vastlj its snperiors. In the department of American his- 
tory, it is the richest in the workL It contains the choicest 
woriu of English literature ; and it is provided with good edi- 
tions of the classics of Greece and Rome, as well as of many 
of the most valuable among the great writers of Italy, Germa- 
ny, France, and Spain. 

The Philadelphia library is estimated at about 42,000 vol^ 
umes. Among th^e there is a considerable proportion of 
valuable articles, and the Spanish department is uncommonly 
eomi^ete. The New York Athenaeum has 2d,000 volumes. 
The library of Congress has about 20,000 ; but in this last, if 
we except the law library, which, though too exclusive in its 
dbaracter, has been formed upon a sounder basis, there are far 
too many of those trifling productions, which, after the year of 
their publication is over, become a useless burden to its shelves. 
Besides these, there are libraries in many of our cities ; and 
each of our Universities and Colleges contains a collection <^ 
more or less value, and pretty well adapted to the wants of 
academic students. 

The general regulations of these libraries do not, as far as 
we have been able to learn, differ in any material particulars. 
With few exceptions, the libraries of our colleges are restrict- 
ed to the use of the students, the professors, and the members 
of the corporation or directors, under whatever name they may 
be classed ; none of these are supposed to study in the library, 
but call at stated hours for the books they want; and strangers 
and students, not connected with the institution, can only obtain 
books by a special concession or through some individual of 
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the privileged body. The other libraries are generallj held 
by shares open to subscription. 

Such, we believe, is the general character of our public H* 
braries. And here we may be allowed to renew the questioo^ 
how far do they meet the wants of our community ?' 

Whoever reflects, though but for a moment, upon the nu- 
merous branches into which modem literature runs, and re* 
members that the literary glory of a nation can only be secured 
by a certain degree of success in each of them ; whoever con- 
siders the immense mass of varied materials, without which 
DO historical work of importance can be composed, or tfeie 
extensive learning which is required of even the most gifted 
genius <^ an age like ours, and adds to these considerationa 
the general and undeniable fact, that of those who would gla^ 
devote themselves to literature, but a few can ever hope to 
obtain by their own resources the command of the works thai 
are essential to the successful prosecution of their studies, •*«* 
will be ready to acknowledge that we have, as yet, done but a 
small part of what may be justly claimed firom a nation, which 
asfures to the first rank for the liberality and politeness and 
high moral tone of its civilization. Late, however, as we are 
to begin, scarce any thing in this department has been accom- 
plished in Europe, which might not be done with equal success 
in America. And so numerous and manifest are our advan<> 
tages in some important particulars, that a prompt will and 
sound judgment in the execution of it might, in the course of 
a very few years, render the American student neariy inde- 
pendent of those vast collections, whidi, in Europe, have 
required centimes for their formation. The undertaking, 
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however, in order to be saccessful, should be a national one. 
Without urging, that no State is fully equal to it, or that in the 
hands of an j single State, it would not answer the same pur- 
pose, we may be permitted to sa j that the enlargement of the 
library of Congress upon those broad principles, the application 
of which to the collection of books has become a difficult and 
important art, would reflect an honor upon the country, equal 
to the permanent advantages which it would secure to every 
member of the community. 

The first class in such an institution should be devoted to 
national history. And here, although we have neglected to 
do what might easily have been done a few years ago, y^ it 
is fidll in our power to do more than any nation has ever done 
ibr its own history. The purchase of the manuscripts of 
Washington was the first step. The papers of Mr. Madison 
are another valuable acquisition. Were these to be followed 
up by the purchase of the papers of the other distinguished 
men of our revolution, what a body of invaluable documents 
would be brought together for the historians of the country ! 
No individual, no single State, could accomplish an under- 
taking like this. But the voice oi Congress would be heard in 
every part of the Union ; and with whatever veneration these 
relics might be regarded, and however unwilling their owners 
might feel to intrust them to the hands of an individual, or to 
the library of any State institution, gladly would they meet 
the first offers of Congress, and feel as if they had performed 
their duty toward their ancestors, by placing within a sure 
asylum the best records of their worth, and the materials from 
which posterity will raise the most durable monument to their 
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gloiy. If the same course were to be pursued with regard 
to the other public men of our country ; if the private papers 
of our presidents, or, to avoid an enumeration, of which it is 
easier to find the beginning than the end, if the papers of all 
those men, whose lives will form an integral part of American 
history, were collected in the same archive, instead of being 
left to the chances of preservation or destruction, to whidi 
thej are inevitably exposed while passing through the hands 
of heurs differing in their tastes and pursuits, a large and per- 
haps the most valuable portion of our history would be placed 
beyond the control of chance, and the influence of those cas- 
ualties which have involved so many portions of European 
history in impenetrable obscurity. Many important docu- 
ments also, which, for fear of a premature publication, are 
now likely to be destroyed, would be readily intrusted to a 
public and responsible institution, which should undertake to 
withhold them from every eye until the proper moment for 
making them public had arrived. What collection of manu- 
scripts could compare with such a collection as (his ? What 
parchment, however venerable from the dust of ages, could 
awaken emotions, like those with which we should contemplate 
the original records of the events which interest us most, pre- 
pared during the hurry of action and in the hour of trial, and 
speaking to us, as it were, with the very tones of the epoch 
which they commemorate ? 

Another important source of history is supplied by the 
industry of our historical societies. Many of the documents 
which they collect, must, from their nature, remain in the 
archives ci the societies; but all the published volumes, 
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which, in many cues, form yiduable accessions, not merelj to 
the materials for our history, but to our historical literature, 
jsaght be regularly transmitted to the library of Congress and 
deposited in the class of national history. And this circom- 
■tanoe itself might perhaps ooniributo to awaken new energy 
in those societies, which languish for want of encouragement, 
OT of that stimulus, which a consciousness that an attentire 
poUic is watching their course, never fails to impart In this 
manner, the history of the past would be secured upoa the 
eTidence of incontrovertible and charaotoristic documents, 
while that of the present and of the future would be placed 
under the sure protection of the pride and emulation of rival 
bodies. 

For the other departments of our library, our chief dep^id- 
ence would necessarily be placed on the acquisition of books 
fix>m Europe, both by the direct purchase of private libraries, 
and the subsequent collection of such works as are not to be 
found in private sales. The first of these methods, as we 
have already shown, has ever proved the surest source of 
important and extensive acquisitions. It was thus that neariy 
58,000 printed volumes and 800 manuscripts were added, at 
different epochs, to the Imperial Library of Vienna. No other 
part, perhaps, of that immense collection can be compared 
with this, whether we consider the choice and elegance of the 
editions, or the taste and learning with which the works them- 
•elves were selected. It will be long, before such opportuni- 
ties can beeome frequent in America ; but ihey still occur from 
time to time in Europe. When the fiHy thousand volumes, 
which the library of Sir Janaes Maddotosh is said to have 
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contained, passed undei' the hammer, what an occasion was 
offered, for laying the foundation of a perfect library ! * We 
have never seen the catalogue of that sale, nor heard the price 
at which it was made ; but no one acquainted with the cast of 
Mackintosh's mind, and the extent and variety of his acquisi- 
tions, can doubt that his library was nearly complete in some 
departments, and highly valuable in all. Here the purchase 
of the whole collection would have secured, for a moderate 
price, many things which cannot be obtained separately but at 
a great and even extravagant one. 

The library of Count Boutourlin, which has been recentlj 
offered to Congress, is a parallel case. It is smaller than 
that of Sir J. Mackintosh, for it contains barely twenty-four 
thousand volumes. Yet in these twenty-four thousand, the 
sdiolar will find ample materials for the gratification of his 
curiosity in some of the most interesting branches of lit- 
erature. 

Count Boutourlin deserves to be classed among the most 
intelligent and industrious of European bibliopholists. Dur- 
ing the course of a long life, he formed two of the most 
remarkable libraries ever collected by a private individuaL 
The first was destroyed in the conflagration of Moscow. The 
second is still in the hands of his family, f This last was 
made in Italy, and with the concurrence of several peculiarly 
favorable circumstances. Many books and manuscripts, 

* This was the estimate given in the papers of the day. I was after- 
wards told by Skmondi that it was a gross exaggeration, although the 
library was very valuable. 

t It 1^ since been sold and dispersed. 
27 
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which had hitherto been inaccessible to any purchaser, had 
been pat into circulation by some changes connected with the 
political revolutions of the country, without being brought into 
the ordinary course of trade. Other woi^ of great value 
were exposed for isale, but in that indirect manner well known 
to the amateurs of rare books and paintings in Italy. The 
extensive pecuniary resources of Count Boutourlin enabled 
him to avail himself of these opportunities ; and his profound 
knowledge of bibliography secured him from imposition. 
The purchase of a private library, which had been originally 
fiHmed after the suppression of some of the old convents of 
Tuscany, gave him the basis of his new collection, and put 
him in possession of some of the rarest articles whidi it coo- 
tains. The remainder was the work of a patience and assi- 
duity, seldom, if ever, surpassed. Nearly every article was 
a personal purchase. Many were brought to him in sheets ; 
others merely divested of their original binding. These were 
to be numbered, and subjected, in short, to that rigorous ex- 
amination, by which the skilful bibliopholist distinguishes the 
really rare from spurious editions. Thus, unwearied in his 
labors and unsparing in his expenditures, he continued to the 
last years of his life daily adding to his collection, and has left 
behind him a monument of taste and skill which any biblio- 
pholist might envy. . 

The catalogue of the Boutourlin library is divided into 
classes. The class of manuscripts is composed of 244 articles. 
Among these are several autographs and many pieces of 
great rarity. That of the '< Divina Commedia ^ is one of the 
most beautiftil we have ever seen. It is written on vellum, 
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in Gothic letters, which evidently belong to the first half of 
the fourteenth century, and in beauty and regularity of execu- 
tion are not inferior to the neatest type. It contains ninety- 
eight folio sheets, written in double columns. The titles are 
distinguished by red ink ; the initials of the chapters are al- 
ternately red and blue ; those of the beginnings of the three 
divisions are of a larger size and ornamented with colored 
arabesques. 

This curious manuscript was obtained irom the last of the 
celebrated family of Malespini, to a member of which the 
second part of the poem was originally dedicated. The arms 
and seal of the family, which it still bears, the form of the 
letters in which it is written, which is of the age of Dante, and 
the circumstance of the dedication, would seem to favor the 
supposition, that has been hazarded by some skilful judges, 
that this is the identical copy presented by the author to his 
friend and patron. 

The manuscript of the poems of Filicaja is enriched with 
corrections in the handwriting of the author, and might furnish 
materials for a new edition of his works. 

Petrarch's "Africa" is contained in a beautiful old manu- 
script There are manuscripts of some of the choicest works 
of Latin literature ; and, in the miscellanies, there are many 
curious historical documents, which have never been pub- 
lished. 

The editions of the fifteenth century form, as our readers 
already know, one of the most difficult objects of bibliograph- 
ical research. The texts of the Greek and Latin classics, 
as contamed in some of these editions, enjoy an authority 
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equal to that of the most precious manuscripts. Their typo- 
graphical execution makes them curious monuments of the 
early perfection of this art Such is the rarity of these 
editions, and the value attached to them, that it may be safely 
said that no efforts could, at the present day, make a colleo- 
tion of them complete. In this class the Boutourlin library 
contains six hundred and forty-two articles, exclusiye of the 
Aldines, and of an extensive collection of sermons and dis- 
courses. 

One of the most beautiful pieces of this department is the 
"Natural History" of Pliny, printed in 1470. That of Livy, 
executed in the same year, in three folios, is hardly less 
remarkable. The << Rei Rusticae Scriptores** is rendered of 
inestimable value by the marginal and interlineary notes of 
Poliziano, written with his own hand, and affording a striking 
proof of the exactness which this extraordinary man carried 
into all his studies. The Florentine Homer, published in 
1488, forms an epoch in the annals of Greek typography. 
It was the first printed edition of the works of the << sovereign 
poet,"* and its appearance was greeted as a triumph of the 
art It is still much esteemed for the correctness of its text; 
and with its broad margins, the yellowish tinge of the paper, 
and antique though graceful form of its type, is one of the 
most interesting remains of the art of printing in the fifteenth 
century, f 

The class of editions without date contains 169 articles. 

A separate class is devoted to the works of the celebrated 

* Quegli e Omero poeta sovrano. 

t This work has been sold several times for prices ranging between 
sixty and ninety pounds sterling. See Brunet 
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enthasiast Savanarola. It contains 53 pieces, and is probablj 
as nearly complete as it can be rendered. 

No name stands so high in the history of printing as that 
of the Aldi ; for there is none, to which we are indebted for 
the preservation of so many of the most important monu- 
ments of antiquity. The history of their editions has been 
<rfien written, and is considered one of the most interesting 
branches of bibliographical literature. The Boutourlin Li- 
brary contains 386 articles of the Aldine press, some of which 
are among the rarest of these celebrated editions. The beau- 
tiful folio Theocritus, printed in 1495, the works of Aristotle, 
of Honce, of Caesar, of Livy, of Euripides, of Demosthenes, 
of nearly all, in short, of the classics of Greece and Borne, 
with many original editions of distinguished writers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are in the Boutourlin col- 
lection. If to these we add the Bodonian, which is com- 
plete, and the numerous copies of works printed during the 
interval which elapsed from the death of the younger Aldus, 
to the first editions of Bodoni, we shall find the history of 
printing traced from near its origin to our own times, in well- 
preserved specimens of the most remarkable productions of 
the art 

Several divisions still remain to be spoken of, which, for 
extent and importance, are hardly less worthy of description 
than those which we have more minutely specified. But 
descriptions of this kind are never satisfactory. It is only 
when you find yourself in the midst of a large library, view 
tiie imposing array of its countiess volumes, and are brought, 
as it were, face to face with nearly all that the human mind 
27* 
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has accomplished in literature, and all the forms that art has 
devised in order to perpetuate these productions, that you 
can feel with full force the advantages which such collections 
secure. 

It should, however, be added, that every part of the Bou- 
tourlin Library is in the highest state of preservation. Tlie 
old editions are remarkably free from spots, and many of them 
have been rebound with great elegance. In others the original 
binding is still preserved, affording, as those aoquunted with 
the state of this art in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
well know, curious specimens of taste and skill. The more 
recent and the modem works are nearly all bound in morocco 
or Russia leather.* 

* We add, for a farther illastration of the subject, a list of the di- 
yisioDs of the catalogue, with the number of articles contained in each 
class: 

Manuscripts, 243 

A portfolio containing forty-five pieces, from the tenth to the 
seventeenth century, composed of bulls, diplomas, etc., count- 
ing: as one manuscript, 1 

Editions of the fifteenth century, . • 964 

Aldines, 423 

Bodonians, 377 

Italian classics, 1S68 

Theology and Ecclesiastical History, 603 

Arts, Sciences, and Fine Arts, 974 

Belles-lettres and Literary History, 1217 

History, 1260 

7930 

If wo allow three volumes for each article, which would probably be a 
just proportion, we should have 7930 x 3 = 23790, the whole number of 
volumes contained in the Boutourlin Library. 

In these classes, several things are grouped together, which we have 
spoken of in the text as separate. The sermons, etc., and editions with- 
out date, for example, are classed under the head of the editions of the 
fifteenth centory. 
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Here, then, we find the nudeos of a great librarj, around 
which it would be easy to form a collection, that should leave 
us little cause to envy ^ven the noblest libraries of Europe. 
There is, it is true, one department, in which we could never 
pretend to vie with them. We mean in the beautiful specimens 
which thej possess of ancient manuscripts. But all the real 
utility that can be derived from these might be secured by 
careful collations, and by causing the most important unpublish- 
ed works to be copied. Both of these measures are practicable. 
The latter, if conducted with judgment, would put us in posses- 
sion of exact copies of many documents of the highest impor- 
tance to the student of history, and which are often inaocen- 
sible to private individuals in Europe itself. 

We would be understood, however, as leaving no room 
for the immediate action of bibliomania. If, when the real 
wants of society are supplied, there should be a disposition to 
indulge the passion for luxurious editions, we would be far 
from withholding from our bibliomaniacs the exquisite delight 
of feasting their eyes upon leaves of yellow hue and tomes 
of pure black letter. The extravagant bibliomania, which 
has prevailed since the close of the last century, may not 
have been altogether useless ; and we would &in believe that 
the ^character of our modem editions has been improved by 
this excessive partiality for the old. But no public library, 
designed solely to foster a growing taste for literature, by 
placing within reach of every student all the facilities that his 
pursuits may require, can be the work of a bibliomaniac. It 
is not by the elegance of a few choice copies, nor by the 
possession of a few rarities, which boast an older date than 
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aoj of a riral inttiitttion, that the wants of the stadent can 
be satisfied, or the cause of real literature advanced. Grood, 
or in other words, correct editions answ^ every literary pur- 
pose just as well as rare ones; the latter are rather the or- 
naments, than the appropriate furniture of a library, and, 
although valuable additions^ where the more important object 
has been secured, should never be suffered to engross any 
extraordinary share of attention, at the earlier periods of its 
fonnatioii. * 

Other sources remain to be spoken of, which, as we have 
already been carried beyond the limits which we had origp- 
aally set to our paper, we shall rather allude to, than de- 
velop. One of the most important of these, is the purdiase 
a£ all ^e works necessary for the completion of the particu- 
lar classes, which are incomplete in the private libraries, that 
§Oiaxk the basis of the public one. ' The celebrated catak^e 
of Bfunet will here furnish an unerring guidcf There are 

* A distinction should always be made between the bibliomaniac and 
the bibliopholist } the man who prizes an old edition merely becaase it is 
<M, and <fm wbo attaches a just yaloe to particular e^tions of good 
Mtthors, for the qualities of the text and readings. 

t The " Manuel ** of Brunet forms four octavo volumes, to which a 
supplement of three volumes was added in 1834. The first three vol- 
ttmes of the " Mannel," as well as the supplement, contain a dictionary 
of the principal works published since the invention of printing. The 
arrangement is alphabetical ; the author's name being employed, where 
known, the title of the work, when anonymous ; and with all the details, 
with regard to editions, whidi are necessary in order to guard againet 
deception, or a bad selection. The prices, as far as they could be ascer- 
tained from catalogues and a long practical acquaintance with the trade, 
have been scrupulously marked. 

The fourth volume contdns a catalogue, in which all the best works* 
upon every subject, are arranged under theur respective classes. W« 
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bot few articles of importance in an j department of literatmey 
which are not cited in this catalogue. All the divisions of 
history, the various schools of philosophy, treatises upon the 
arts and sciences, and a large proportion of the productions of 
polite literature, are arranged in it with an exactness and skill 
in classification, which give this work a decided superiority 
over every other bibliographical treatise that we have seen. 

To these sources should be added a competent endowment, 
or appropriation, to be employed according to a carefully 
formed plan of annual expenditure. There can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose, that a library can be formed at the 
present day, in such a manner as to answer the purposes of a 
literary community, without a strict attention to method. A 
carefully formed plan, and a rigid adherence to it, are no less 
essential to the success of this, than of any other undertaking. 
Bibliography is a science, vast, and full of difficulties ; em- 
barrassed moreover by the disadvantage of being constantly 
liable to misinterpretation and unmerited censure. Yet when 
properly understood, it contributes in the promptest and most 
efficacious manner to the progress of every other branch of 
knowledge. By its aid the student in every department knows 
where to go, what to consult, how much assistance he can 

know of nothing so complete in its kind, as this catalogue ; nor is 
there any work, to which the stndent can have recourse with so much 
confidence and satisfaction, in order to ascertain what has been writ- 
ten npon any branch of literature. It shonld be observed, however, 
that all the classes of this catalogue are not equally full. The French 
is the most complete of all. The English, Italian, Spanish, and Ori- 
ental are good ; the Latin and Greek nearly, if not fully complete. 
For the German, reference is made to a German work of the same 
description. 
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hope for from others, and how far he must brace his nerves 
to a new and unbroken path. The application of profound 
bibliographical knowledge to the formation of a library is the 
<ml7 course that can lead surely, promptly, and economically 
to the end. 

There would still be many considerations to urge upon our 
readers, were it our intention to engage in a full examination 
of our subject But we have aimed solely at collecting a few 
&ct8, and throwing together a few suggestions, in the hope that 
they might be gathered up and applied by some one, better 
able than we are to do them justice. The subject is one that 
may be deferred, but cannot long be neglected. It will go on 
gaining upon public attention, until seen by all in its true light, 
and in all its bearings. Then the connection between a sound 
literature and the means used for its formation will be felt. 
Then the numerous and immediate advantages of such a form 
of encouragement, as that which we have ventured to propose, 
will be clearly seen and fully understood; and the rich harvest 
of glory, which our scholars will reap in every branch of study, 
wiU convince even the most incredulous, that literature asks 
no favors, and receives no aid, for which she does not repay 
the giver with a tenfold increase. 
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VERRAZZANO.* 



Ma mill me per 1* alto mare aperto, 
Sol con on legno, e con quella c 
Picciola dalla qual non fui deieito. 

DanU. 



A note at the first part of the twentieth page of the first rolnme of 
Mr. Bancroft's learned and elegant ^stoiy of the United States, sug- 
gested the idea of the following paper. The Strozzi Library, there 
spoken of, is no longer in existence ; bnt the mannscripts of that collec- 
tion passed into the hands of the Tnscan goTemment, and were dirided 
between the Magliabecchian and Laurentian libraries of Florence. The 
historical docnments were deposited in the former. Among them was 
the cosmographical narration of Yerrazzano, mentioned by Tiraboschi, 
upon the authority, as we should suppose, of Pelli, and which Mr. Ban- 
croft expresses a desire to see copied for the Historical Society of New 
York. It is contained in a yolume of Miscellanies, maiked ** Class XIIL 
Cod. 89. Verraz.;** and forms the concluding portion of the letter to 
Francis the First, which is copied at length in the same volume. It is 
written in the common running hand of the sixteenth century, (carrattere 

*Delle Navigazioni et Viaggj, raccolte da M. Gioram-Battista 
Bamusio, it. toL, foL; Yenezia, appresso i Giunti; (torn, iii xblxt^ 

XDOYI. 
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conivoy ) tolerably distinct, but badly pointed. The whole rolnme, which 
is composed of miscellaneons pieces, chiefly relating to contemporary 
history, is evidently the work of the same hand. 

Upon collating this manuscript with that part of the letter which was 
published by Ramusio, we were struck with the differences in languaget 
which run through ereiy paragraph of the two texts. In substance there 
is no important difference, except in one instance, where by an evident 
blunder of the transcriber hianchissimo is put for hronzincL There is 
something so peculiar in the style of this letter, as it reads in the manu- 
script of the Magliabecchian, that it is impossible to account for its vari- 
ations from Kamusio, except by supposing that this editor worked the 
whole piece over anew, correcting the errors of language upon his own 
authority.* These errors indeed are numerous, and the whole exhibits 
a strange mixture of Latinisms and absolute barbarisms, with pure Tus- 
can words and phrases. The general cast of it, however, is simple and 
not unpleasing. The obscurity of many of the sentences is, in a great 
measure, owing to false pointing. 

The cosmographical description forms the last three pages of the let- 
ter. It was doubtless intentionally omitted by Bamusio, though it would 
be difficult to say why. Some of the readings are i^parently coimpt ; 
nor, ignorant as we are of nautical science, was it in our power to correct 
them. There are also some slight mistakes* which mus^ be attributed 
to the transcriber. 

A letter, which follows that of Verrazzano, gives, as it seems to us, a 
sufficient explanation of the origin of this manuscript It was written by 
a young Florentine, named Fernando Carli, and is addressed from Lyons 
to his father in Florence. It mentions the arrival of Verrazzano at 
Dieppe, and contains several circumstances about him, which throw a 
new though still a feeble light upon some parts of his history, hitherto 
wholly unknown. It is by the discovery of this letter, that we have been 

"* He did so also with the translation of Marco Polo. See Apostolo 
Zeno, Annot alia Bib. Ital. del FontaninL Tom. II. p. 300; ed. di 
Parma. 1804. 
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enabled to form a sketch of him, somewhat more complete than anj; 
which has ever yet been given. 

The history of both manuscripts is probably as follows. Carli wrote 
to his father, thinking, as he himself tells us, that the news of Verrai- 
sano^s return would give great satisfaction to many of their friends in 
Florence. He added at the same time, and this also we learn from 
' his own words, a copy of Verrazzano*s letter to the king. Both his let- 
ter and his copy of Verrazzano*s were intended to be shown to his Flor- 
entine acquaintances. Copies, as is usual in such cases, were taken 
of them ; and to us it seems evident that, from some one of these, the 
copy in the Magliabecchian manuscript was derived. The appearance 
of tiiis last, which was prepared for some individual fond of collecting 
miscellaneous documents, if not by him, is a sufficient corroboration of 
our statement. 

The libraries of Florence contain nothing further relative to Yerraz- 
zano. We have examined the Magliabecchian, the Laurentian, the 
Palatine, and that of the Academy of Fine Arts. 

Neither could we discover any thing concerning him, among the 
printed works of the Biccardian. The arrangement of the miscellaneous 
manuscripts in this last, of which there is no index, made it impossible 
to ascertain any thing with regard to their contents, without carrying 
our researches further than circumstances would warrant. The private 
libraries to which we have had access are equally deficient in all notices 
of this unfortunate man; and Ramusio was doubtless in the right, when 
he sfud, that all but the letter to Francis had been lost 

As the family of Verrazzano has but recently become extinct, it was 
natural to suppose, that the best chance for discovering something 
more complete, or more positive, concerning the existence of other docu- 
ments, would be by ascertaining what was contained in the fisunily libra- 
ry. This we were enabled to do, by the kindness of the gentleman by 
whom it was arranged previous to its being sold, and whose passion for 
bibliography had led him to examine every part of it with minute atten- 
tion. All, however, that was found in it relative to Giovanni, was a 

28 
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niftnoscript bound up in the fomily copy of Bamiuio, and a few loose 
papers. These last add nothing to what was already known. The 
former was purchased by Captain Kapler, B.N., and is now in England. 
We presume that it is nothing more than a copy of the abovementioned 
oosmographical description, or perhaps of the whole letter, from the 
Magliabecchian manuscript Should^ the present paper chance to meet 
the eye of Captain Napier, we trust that his well-known passion for 
Italian history will lead him to favor the public with a description of his 
manuscript, if, contrary to what we have reason to belioTe, it contains 
any notices as yet unpublished. 



GiOTANNi Verrazzano, was bom of Pier Andrea da Ver- 
razzano and Fiammetta Capelli, both citizens of Florence. 
Conjecture, as to his history, commences with his infancy; 
and it is only by a process of probable reasoning, that we can 
arrive at any conclusion even with regard to the year of his 
birth. The line of his ancestry is better known, and has been 
traced with a certain degree of evidence to an early part of the 
Middle Ages. Nor will it be uninteresting to add, that the 
femily continued to our own day, having become extinct in the 
person of the Cavalier Andrea da Yerrazzano, who died at 
Florence in the year 1819. 

A highly probable conjecture of Pelli places his birth about 
the year 1485.* That his education was not neglected, is 
evident from his subsequent career ; nor would it be going 

*"Non essendo nato Giovanni nel 1480, al tempo dell' ultimo catasto, 
per non vedervisi in qnello dato in portata dal Padre col restante della 
jfamigliai e per crederlo in etk capace di grandi imprese nel 1524, si potrii 
ragionoTolmente dire nato circa il 1485." — Eiogj degU lUuat, Toaoam, 
Tom. IL No. 30. 
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too far to say, that it must have corresponded in some re- 
spects to the rank and pretensions of a family, which counted 
among its ancestors some of the most distinguished men of 
the republic However this maj be, it would seem certain 
that the passion for adventure, to which he is indebted for 
his reputation, was manifested at an early period of his life. 
He resided several years at Cairo ; but at what epoch, and 
for what purpose, cannot now be ascertained with certainty, 
although there can be but little doubt, that it was in the 
course of those commercial speculations, which led the Italians 
to establish themselves wherever these aims could be prose- 
cuted to advantage. Whether also his travels in Egypt and 
in Syria were excursions made for the gratification of his 
curiosity, or in quest of gain ; and whether they had any con- 
nection with his residence at Cairo, or were undertaken at a 
previous or at a subsequent period, are questions, which, in 
order to refrain from venturing too far beyond the legitimate 
bounds of historical conjecture, we are constrained to pass 
over in silence. It is evident, however, from several allusions 
and comparisons in his letter tp Francis, that, whatever may 
have been the nature of his travels by land, he had made 
more than one voyage in the Mediterranean ; and the rank to 
which he had attained in the service of France, as early as 
the year 1523, would naturally lead us to suppose, that these 
voyages had been attended with a certain share of success and 
distinction. How else can we account for his having been 
chosen, in an age that abounded with bold and skilful adven- 
turers, to direct the first effort made by France in the career 
of maritime discovery ? 
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But such has heen the fortune of Verrazzano, that here, 
where light first begins to break in upon his history, we find 
ourselves involved in a new question, with which the careless- 
ness of a modem historian has encumbered a path already 
sufficiently intricate and obscure. 

It has been confidently asserted, that Verrazzano made three 
voyages of discovery in ^he service of France. The first is 
said to have taken place in 1523 ; and the second in the follow- 
ing year. Of the third we shall have occasion to speak more 
fully in the sequel of our paper. 

The supposition of the first voyage is founded upon the 
opening paragraph of his celebrated letter to the king of 
France. The author of this supposition is Charlevoix, wboj 
as he quotes from Ramusio, would not seem to have derived 
his information from any other text of the letter of Verrazza- 
no, than the copy which we still read in the collection of that 
editor. In this, according to the French historian, Verrazza- 
no, supposing Francis to have been already informed of the 
success and the details of his voyage, simply states, that he 
had sailed from the port of Dieppe with four vessels, which 
he had succeeded in bringing back in safety to the same port; 
from whence, continues Charlevoix, he started once more, in, 
the month of January, 1525, upon a predatory excursion 
against the Spanish.* 

. * Sec Charlevoix, T. I. p. 41. We would here correct a slight error, 
which has inadvertently dropped from the pen of Mr. Bancroft This 
gentleman says, (History of the United States, Vol. I. p. 17,) that "the 
Italian [Verrazzano] parting from a fleet, which had parsaed a gainful 
commerce in the ports of Spain," etc. Verrazzano's own words are : 
**Avrd V. M. inteso il discorso facemmo con qudle armate in guerra per U 
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If, however^ we turn to Yerrazzano's letter, we shall find 
that it reads very differently from the account thus given 
of it He says, that, a^r the tempest which he had encoun- 
tered on the northern coast, he had not written to the king 
concerning the vessels sent out upon discovery, supposing 
him to have been already informed of the manner, in which 
he had been impelled by the violence of the winds to take 
shelter in Brittany, with only two ships, the Dolphin and the 
Normandy ; that he had there made the necessary repairs ; 
that he had then made a predatory excursion along the coast 
of Spain ; and, finally, that by a new arrangement, of which, 
also, he supposes the king to have been already informed, he 
had resolved to continue the first voyage with the Dolphin 
alone. 

It will here be seen that Verrazzano, so far from saying 
any thing of his having returned to Dieppe, explicitly states, 
that he had been driven by the wind into a port of Brittany, 
The assertion of Charlevoix, therefore, that Verrazzano had 
successfully led his fleet back to Dieppe, is a flat contradicdoQ 
of the passage which he cites. Thus the proof of the first 
voyage of Verrazzano is reduced to the first line pf the para- 
graph in question, and the words seguire la prima navigaztcfu 
("contmue the first voyage,") at the close of the same para* 
graph. Afler an attentive consideration of the whole passage, 
we have been unable to discover any thing in the language of 
it, which can justify the opinion of Charlevoix. Tiraboschi, 

lidi di Spagna" etc. ; Charlevoix, "pour cdler en course.'" This, of conrse, 
was not commerce, nor woald the war which was then raging between 
their respective monarchs, admit of any amicable intercourse between 
France and Spain. 

28» 
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with his usual acuteness, suggests that the voyage given out 
by the French historian as completed, may have been under- 
taken merely, and interrupted by the tempest alluded to in 
the paragraph which we have cited.* This suggestion, to 
which Tiraboschi was led by his critical sagadty alone, is 
confirmed by a passage in the letter of Carli, who say^, that 
when Verrazzano was driven back by the tempest, he was 
abandoned by one of his Florentine companions. The expla- 
nation of the whole paragraph is thus rendered natural and 
easy; and we are justified in concluding that the voyage actual- 
ly accomplished by Verrazzano was, inasmuch as discovery 
"WBB concerned, the continuation of an undertaking, whose com- 
mencement dated further back than his departure from near 
the island of Madeira, f 

We are at length upon sure ground. Verrazzano has told 
his own story, and with that unaffected simplicity which never 
fails to command belief. He sailed from a desert rock, near 
the island of Madeira, on the 17th of January, 1524, in the ship 

'*"Ma forse il primo fa solo tentato ed impedito dalla barrasca.*' — 
Tiraboschi, Tom. VII. par. 1, p. 261. 

t We subjoin the original paragraph, for the satisfaction of sach of 
oar readers, as may wish to examine the point for themselves. " Da 
poi la fortnna passata nelle spiagge settentrionali, Serenissimo Signore, 
non scrissi a rostra serenisisima e cristianissima Maestk, qaello che era 
segaito delli quattro iegni, che quella mand6 per lo oceano ad iscoprir 
naove terre, pensando di tutto sia stata certificata come dalle impetaoee 
forze de' yenti fammo costretti, con sola la nave Normanda e Delfina 
afflltti, ricorrere in Brettagna, dove restaurati, avr^ V. S. M. inteso fl 
discorso facemmo con quelle armate in guerra per 11 lidi di Spagna, di 
poi la nnova disposizione con sola la Delfina in segnire la prima navi- 
gazione, dalla quale essendo ritomato, darc^ adviso a V. S. M. di qaello 
abbiamo trovato." 
We have followed in this extract the Magliabecchian manascript 
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Dolphin, provisioned for eight months, well armr d, and pro- 
vided with those articles which experience had shown to be 
of value in an intercourse with the natives of the west The 
Dolphin is described as but a' caravel in burden ; but this 
was an age in which the success of bold enterprises seems to 
have been calculated rather by the character of the men who 
conducted them, than bj the fitness and extent of the means 
employed for their accomplishment. 

Starting with the favor of a light but constant wind, he 
stretched boldly to the westward, with a slight northerly 
inclination in his course, and in the first twenty-five days 
had already sailed eight hundred leagues. On the 24th of 
February, he was assailed by a violent tempest, which his 
crowded caravel could hardly have weathered, unless guided 
by a bold and experienced mariner. For twenty-five days 
more he held his way with unwavering constancy, although 
evidently less favored by the wind, for in all this time he ac- 
complished but half the distance of his first run. At length 
he came within sight of land, a long line of low coast stretch- 
ing to the southward as far as eye ^could reach, and lighted 
by the blaze of innumerable fires. His first impulse was to 
land ; and, after a fruitless search for some convenient harbor, 
he cast anchor off the shore, and landed in his boat As he 
drew nigh to the beach, the timid natives hastily fled, stop- 
ping, however, from time to time, to gaze with expressions of 
savage wonder at their strange visitants. Curiosity soon got 
the better of their apprehensions; and, encouraged by the 
signs and gestures of the seamen, they returned towards them 
with demonstrations of wild delight, amazed at their dress and 
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aspect^ and eagerly pressing fi>rwBrd to point ont the best 
place for landing. Nor was there less in the appearance of 
the natives, to excite the admiration of the Europeans. Naked, 
except at the waist, which was covered with skins and girdles 
of grass, interwoven with the tails of various animals, and at 
the head, which some wore decked with garlands of feathers, 
the darkness of their skins and of their thick hair seems to 
have set off, to the ejes of Verraszano, their fine forms and 
striking ^tures. He was strongly reminded of the East; and 
traced out a resemblance between the natives of the two coon- 
tries, which subsequent observations have partially confirmed. 
This first interview was confined to expressions of mutwd 
wonder, and nothing occurred on either side to interrupt the 
harmony of the parties. 

Pursuing his course northward, he continued to note widi 
care every thing that the nature of his situation allowed him 
to observe. Not far firom his first landing-place, he remarked 
another tribe, which, as near as he could judge, resembled 
^be former in situation and appearance. The shore was cov- 
ered with a fine sand, which formed a beach of nearly fifteen 
feet in breadth, and broken by small hillocks. Further on, 
the coast was indented with inlets and arms of the sea, and 
assumed, as he continued to advance, a richer and more win- 
ning aspect Broad fields spread their verdant treasures 
before him ; and woods, more or less dense, displayed the va- 
riegated foliage of our American forests. He seems to have 
been overpowered with the beauty of the scene, and at a loss 
for words to describe it. " Think not," says he, " that they 
are like the Crimean fi>rests, or the solitudes of Scythia, or 
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the rigid coasts of the North, but adorned with palm trees, 
and cypress, and laurel, and species unknown to Eurc^pe, 
which breathe forth from afar the sweetest of odors." Nor is 
it surprising that his kindling imagination should have filled 
them with spices and aromatic liquors, and discovered traces 
<rf gold in the very color of the soil. The lakes and ponds of 
fresh water gave a new charm to the scenery, and his eye 
was caught with the wild fowl of various species that hovered 
around them. A mild and temperate climate, a serene sky, 
rarely and transiently tainted with vapors, and constantly re- 
freshed by gentle western breezes, complete the enchanting 
picture which he has drawn of this region ; while a smooth 
sea, with a clear and tenacious bottom, seemed to combine 
security for the mariner with all the charms that attract the 
landsman. 

The coast now verged more decidedly to the west Yet 
no harbor was to be seen, and in order to obtain a supply of 
fresh water, of which he began to feel the want, Yerrazzano 
was constrained to make one more attempt to land in his boat 
He approached the shore, but could not reach it; for the 
waves, rolling in with unbroken fury upon the open beach, 
rendered all access impracticable. To add to his embarrass- 
ment, the natives had assembled upon the beach, and seemed 
to invite him to land, with amicable gestures and expressions 
of curiosity and amazement In order to make some reply 
to these friendly demonstrations, he ordered one of his men 
to swim as nigh to the shore as he dared, and to endeavor 
to convey to the natives some of the toys which he thou^t 
would prove most acceptable to them. The sailor succeeded 
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in eoDTejiDg his precious burden to those for whom it was 
destined ; but, in endeavoring to return to the boat, was over- 
powered by the breakers and thrown breathless upon the 
sand. No sooner did the natives perceive his danger, than, 
hastening to his assistance, thej drew him from the water, and 
raising him by the arms and legs, carried him higher up the 
beach. At this moment he recovered from his swoon, and 
becoming aware of his situation, began to cry aloud for help. 
To this the savages replied with cries no less vehement, and 
which probably would not have gone far towards removing 
hk fears, if their actions had not speedily given him the best 
warrant of their good intentions. Placing him gently upon 
Hbe ground, at the foot of a small hillock, they seemed for a 
moment to be lost in admiration of the whiteness and delicacy 
of his skin. A fire was soon kindled ; and, while his terror- 
ftricken companions were every moment expecting to see him 
deyonred under their very eyes, the kind-hearted natives pro- 
eeeded to warm and restore him by its blaze. The impression 
which this act made upon Verrazzano and his crew may be 
easily imagined. We wish we could say, that it was properly 
rewarded. But many admire what they could never perform, 
and civilized man seems to have devised laws for his own 
guidance, of which he is unwilling to extend the advantage to 
barbarians. 

Fifty leagues fhrther to the north, Verrazzano again land- 
ed, and succeeded in penetrating nearly two leagues into the 
interior, with about twenty of his crew. The natives had 
Aed to their forests; but two, a young woman and an old 
one, less fortunate than the rest, were overtaken by the £a- 
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ropeans. The beginning of the interview was friendly, the 
latter offering them food, which was gladlj accepted bj the 
elder, but contemptuously rejected by her companion. The 
kidnapping of savages was too common an event to excite 
even a passing remorse in the mind of a seaman of that age ; 
and the occasion thns presented, too tempting to be neglected* 
They seized, therefore, upon the girl, and taking at the same 
time a boy of about eight years, who was hanging at the badt 
of the old woman, began to retrace their steps towards the 
sea. Fortunately for the young savage, they were at a dis- 
tance from the boat, and their way lay through woods, which 
increased both the danger and difficulty of their return. Nor 
was the girl disposed to submit tranquilly to her captors, but 
by the violence of her eries, and by her vigorous re«stance» 
showed them, that it is often easier to a^mpt, than to accooH 
pUsh an injustice. At last, wearied with the fmidess strug^ 
and perhaps not wholly free from the apprehension of danger 
from the natives, they released her and contented themselves 
with their less troublesome, though less valued prize, the 
bay.* 

The remarks which Yerrazzano made upon this part of the 
coast, and which were collected during the three days that his 
ship lay at anchor off the shore, give a favorable idea of his 
habits of observation, although they contain nothing which 
would now be thought worth preserving. We shall ventsure, 
however, to follow him on his visit to the harbors of NewTori^ 
and Newport. 

* This boy reached France in safety, as appe^trs from the letter of 
CarU ; bat we know not what became of him afterwards. 
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A northwesterly course, which he pursued without varia- 
tioD for a hundred leagues, sailing only during the day and 
casting anchor at night, soon brought him to the shores of 
New Jersey. He here came upon a beautiful spot, situated 
among hills, through which a vast river rolled its waters 
towards the ocean. There was water enough, at its mouth, 
for a ship of any burden ; but he resolved to try the passage 
first in his boat Bowing cautiously forward, he was soon 
met by the natives, who, far from giving any signs of fear, 
advanced towards him vrith joyful gestures and shouts of 
admiration. Numbers also were hastening over from the op- 
posite shore, and eagerly pressmg forward to catch a sight of 
the strangers. But, in the midst of this novel scene, the wind, 
suddenly rising, began to blow with great violence; and before 
he had penetrated beyond half a league into the hectuHfid Jake 
(hdUmmo logo,) which seemed so inviting, he was compelled 
to return to his ship, and, weighing anchor, take his course 
eastward. 

He passed Block Island, which struck him by its resem- 
blance to the Island of Rhodes. This is the only spot whidi 
he speaks of as having named. He called it Louisa, in honor 
of the mother of his patron. Fifteen leagues more brought 
him to the harbor of Newport He had not yet entered the 
port, when his vessel was surrounded by nearly thirty canoes, 
filled with wondering savages. At first, none ventured to 
approach the ship ; but, stopping at the distance of about fifty 
paces, they sat gazing in silent admiration at the strange 
objects, which had thus risen like magic before them. Then 
of a sudden, giving vent to their feelings, they broke out 
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into a long shout of joy. The seamen, on the other hand, 
did all they could to win their confidence, and soon succeeded 
in alluring them sufficiently near, to catch the heads and hells 
and such like toys, which were thrown to them. At sight 
of these, every apprehension vanished, and, smiling as thej 
contemplated them, they drew nigh and entered the ship. 
Among them were two kings, whose forms, if we may trust 
Yerrazzano, were of the finest mould. One seemed to be 
about forty, the other, twenty-four years of age. The elder 
was arrayed in a robe of deer skins, skilfully wrought with 
rich embroidery. His head was bare, with the hair carefully 
tied behind. His neck was adorned with a large chain, set 
off vrith various-colored stones. The dress of the younger 
was nearly the same. The appearance of the people cor- 
responded to the fine make of their sovereigns. Their comr 
plexion was remarkably dear; their features regular; their 
hair long, and dressed with no ordinary degree of care ; their 
eyes black and lively ; their whole aspect pleasing, and bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to that cast o[ countenance, which 
distinguishes the busts of the ancients. In short, to borrow 
the lai^uage of the discoverer, ^ they were the most beauti- 
ful and genteel mannered people he had met with in all his 
voyage.'' Nor do the females seem to have appeared less 
attractive, and, though viewed only at a distance, to have 
made a less favorable impression upcm our mariners. Like 
the men, they were in part naked, and in part attired in 
highly ornamented skins. Their hair was studiously decked 
with omao^ental braids, which were lefl free to &11 upon 
the breast Some wore rich skins up0n their aiBM,,and& 
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certain distinctioD of dress seems to have been observed by 
those of different ages and conditions ; for the more advanced 
in years wore their hair like the females of Syria and of 
Egypt, while those who were married were distinguished by 
variously formed pendants in their ears. The natives seem 
moreover to have been fully sensible of the charms of their 
females ; for, although repeatedly asked and even urged to 
allow them to enter the ship, they could never be prevailed 
upon to consent, or trust them within reach of the Europeans. 
So that, while the males were amusing themselves on board, 
their vrives and daughters were constrained to wait for them 
in their canoes, and could only gratify their curiosity by a 
distant view. 

During a stay of more than fifteen days, Yerrazzano con- 
tinued his observations upon the country and its inhabitants. 
With regard to the latter, besides the qualities of which we 
have already spoken, he was particularly struck with their total 
ignorance of the value of gold, and the preference which they 
gave to beads and toys over more costly and useful objects. 
He made several excursions up Narragansett Bay, and exam- 
ined it with considerable attention. To those who have traced 
the windings of its lovely shores, his rapturous descriptions 
will hardly seem exaggerated ; and, although the Indian canoe 
no longer sports upon its waters, and the woods which shaded 
its main land and islands have given place to the corn-field 
and the neat cottage of the husbandman, yet the eyes that have 
dwelt on them through the first years of life, will scarcely fail 
to recognise, ^ven in their present form, the original outlines 
of his glowing picture. 
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His Toyage was now drawing to a close. On the 6th of 
May, he bade adieu to the fnendlj natives of Rhode Island, 
and, coasting along towards the north, explored, without 
landing, an extent of two hundred leagues. The spot, where 
he now cast anchor, seemed the reverse of all those which 
he had hitherto vbited. The woods were dense, and filled 
with the trees of a colder climate'; the soil barren, or barely 
yielding a scanty supply of roots. The inhabitants, also, 
clothed in the skins of wolves and bears, seemed to share in 
the rugged nature of the land in which they dwelt They 
repulsed every attempt at friendly intercourse, and held no 
further communication with the ship than was necessary, in 
order to secure the exchange of some of their own commo- 
dities for the hooks and knives and sharpened steel of the 
strangers. Nor did they go to the ship or suffer the seamen 
to land to carry on their bargain; but, standing upon the 
rocks, they passed the articles of exchange backwards and 
forwards by a long cord, and, as soon as the trade was com* 
pleted, hastened back to their woods. In spite of this threat- 
ening reception, Verrazzano landed, penetrated several miles 
into the country, examined some of the huts of the natives, 
and succeeded in forming some idea of their condition and 
manner of life. On his return they followed close upon his 
track, discharging their arrows, and venting their hostility in 
wild cries of impotent rage. 

Leaving this inhospitable shore, the intrepid navigator still 
held his course onward, following the line of the coast, till 
within nearly the fiftieth degree of northern latitude. Thirty- 
two islands, all lying near to the shore, were discovered in the 
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coarse of fifty leagues. The ports and passages, formed bj 
their juxtaposition, reminded him of the Adriatic along the 
coast of Dalmatia. His provisions now began to fail, and a 
broad space of unknown sea still separated him from France. 
The object of his voyage had been in a great measure ac- 
complished. He had discovered above seven hundred leagues 
of a new world, and held sufBcient communication with the 
inhabitants to enable him to form some idea of their state and 
character. Yielding to these considerations, he bore away for 
Europe. His passage was prosperous ; and he entered the 
port of Dieppe early in the month of July, 1524, about five 
months and a half from the day of his departure from the rock 
near Madeira. 

He now hastened to transmit to the king a fhll narrative 
of his voyage. This forms the celebrated letter to Frauds 
First, the only authentic document concerning Yerrazzano, 
which has reached us. And Ramusio, to whom we are in- 
debted for the preservation of it, says, that, even in his time, 
nothing else relative to him could be found, all having per- 
ished during the last fatal wars of Florence. £nough, how- 
ever, is contained in this letter, to give a general idea of the 
character of the writer, and enable us to form a tolerable esti- 
mate of his qualifications for the hazardous career in which he 
was engaged. 

That he was possessed of the first and most important of 
these, firmness and modest courage, is sufficiently evident 
from the whole tenor of his narrative. And the tone of this 
production is so peculiar and so strikingly characteristic, that 
the author, without once speaking of himself, and without 
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seeking, either directly or indirectly, to give weight to his own 
acts and opinions, leaves upon the mind of the reader a 
distinct and lively impression of the superiority of the individ- 
ual, whose exploits he is studying. He was occasionally led 
away by the prevailing passion of the age, and predisposed 
to discover qualities in the soil and nature of the countries 
he discovered, which were not always warranted by their 
actual appearance; yet there is a general air of exactness 
in his remarks, and a tact in Seizing upon the most striking 
features in the aspect as well of the country as of its inhabit- 
ants, which would justify us in attributing to him no common 
powers of observation* He makes no attempts at combining 
his scattered remarks into a systematic description, — that 
species of combination which aflbrds the best proof of a philo- 
sophic mind, when supported by a broad basis of facts, and of 
a superficial one, when that basis is neglected. There are 
only one or two instances, also, where he indulges in the habit, 
so common to travellers, of making use of that which they 
see and hear, in order to discover a thousand things which 
they can neither see nor hear ; of perverting those analogies, 
which are so sure when applied to nature, and so uncertain 
when applied to man, unless the application be accompanied 
by a perfect knowledge of all the circumstances which vary 
and modify our nature in every form of society. He writes 
as a European, and consequently employs terms, that are not 
always adapted to the state of society which he describes. His 
kings are represented as surrounded by their gentlemen of 
attendance ; the queen, by her ladies. These, however, are 
but words, and their import is corrected by the whole tenor of 
29* 
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the passages in which they are fband. He evidently mms at 
nothing more, than a plain and faithful description of what he 
bad done and seen. 

The letter closes with a cosmographical exposition of his 
TOjage. From this we learn with what views he actual^ 
set out, and in what manner he had reasoned upon those won- 
derful discoveries which had produced so complete a revolu- 
tion in the science of geography. The discovery of a passage 
to Cathay was the end that he proposed to accomplish ; and, 
&ough he was already convinced, that Europe and Asia were 
separated towards the west by a vast tract of intervening 
knd, yet he felt equally sure that some strait must neoessari^ 
\f open a passage through it to India. He enters upon this 
disquisition with the zeal of a man confident in the soundness 
of hit theories ; and, as the voy tge which he had completed 
was but a prelude to the greater undertakings which he had 
projected, he endeavors, by the exactness and fulness iA his 
reasoning, to inspire his patron with the same feelings. The 
minute details and observations, of a character more stri(^y 
professional, had been carefully noted in another work, to 
which he refers for a fhller view of his nautical system. This 
work has unfortunately shared in the fkte of all that belonged 
to Verrazzano, either having perished with its author, or being 
lost among the cocitised miscellanies of scmie French or Itafian 
Hbrary. 

The return of the successful navigator was hailed with the 
warmest expresmns of joy. All h(^>es of again seeing him 
had long been given over ; and many had lamented, and still 
more had bbmed, the temerity, which had exposed him to 
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a wretched death among the frozen waters of the Northern 
ocean. But no sooner was it known, that he had not onlj 
arrived in safety, but had actually succeeded in discovering an 
extensive tract of land, till then unknown even to the bolder 
navigators of the age, than he was greeted as a man of the 
highest powers, and worthy to be classed with the first mem- 
bers of his profession. The cupidity of commerce, too, was 
suddenly awakened. The result of his interview with the king 
was looked for with the greatest anxiety. Hardly any doubt 
was entertained concerning the success of his repr^entations, 
or that he would be immediately despatched to prosecute his 
undertaking, with means better proportioned to its magnitude 
and importance. The merchants of Lyons were already revel^ 
ling in visions of the wealth, that was to pour in upon them 
from these new sources. 

Whether, however, another voyage ever took place, or 
whether the j^ans of Verrazzano and his friends were 
thwarted by some sudden change in the feeUngs of Francis, 
or by the disasters which followed the fatal battle of Pavia, 
are questions around which historians have drawn so thick a 
veil of doubts and contradictions, that it would be impossible 
to ^ upon any opinion, that should appear equally satisfac- 
tory to all classes of readers. But, as all our knowledge of 
the rest of Yerrazzano's life is wholly dependent upon the 
solution of this question, we shall endeavor to state, as clearly 
and succinctly as is compatible with the nature of the sub- 
ject, the principal points at issue, and the result of our own 
inquiries. 

Eamusio, a contemporary of Yerrazzano^ to whose care, as 
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has already been said, we are indebted for the preservation of 
the onlj authentic document that we possess concerning him, 
positively asserts, that he set out a second time, in order to 
pursue his discoveries in the west* The course and details 
of this voyage are not given ; but in Ramusio's time it was 
generally believed, that Yerrazzano, upon landing on the 
coast, was overpowered by the natives, and eaten within sight 
of his companions. The scene of this horrid event is not 
known ; but the ship must have returned, or how could the 
fisUal tidings have reached France ? Such was the contem- 
porary belief concerning the death of Yerrazzana The fate 
of Magellan and that of Cortoreal add not a little to its 
probability. 

This statement is contradicted by Charlevoix, who, howev- 
er, rejects only one part of it, its tragic conclusion.t He ac- 
knowledges that a second voyage was undertaken ; but says 
that nothing more was ever heard of the , ship or of its crew. 
He gives it out also as certain, that the mysterious fate of 
Yerrazzano long deterred the French from making any new 
attempts in the career which he had opened. 

The next story is that advanced by the author of the 
Chronological Essay on the History of Florida. { This 
writer asserts, but upon what grounds it would be difficult to 

* Ramosio, Tom. Ill p. 438. 

t Charlevoix, Tom. I. at supra. 

X This work we have not seen, but quote from Tiraboschi. Vol. VII. 
p. 262. His quotation also appears to have been taken at second hand; 
bat it is acknowledged that the aathor brings no proof in confirmation 
of his assertion, a circumstance, which, in treating of facts so remote, 
and so variously related, would of itself be sufficient to cast strong sos- 
pidons upon his testimony. 
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guess, that Y^rrazzano was taken by the Baskians in 1524, 
carried by them first to Seville, thence to Madrid, and there 
han jfed. 

The most serious objection to the account given by Rama- 
810 was advanced by Tiraboschi, in the short account of the 
life of Yerrazzano, which he has inserted in the seventh vol- 
ume of his History of Italian Literature. It is founded upon 
a passage in one of the letters of Hannibal Caro, which had 
until then escaped the attention of all who had engaged in 
this obscure subject. The letter is addressed from Castro to 
the members of the household of Monsignor de* Gaddi ; and 
contains a humorous account of a journey which Caro was 
then making.* Addressing the different members of the family 
in turn, he proceeds thus; "As for you, Yerrazzano, a dis- 
coverer of new worlds and their wonders, I cannot as yet tell 
you any thing worthy of your map, for we have not thus far 
passed through any country, which had not been already dis- 
covered by you or by your brother." From this remarkable 
passage, Tiraboschi conjectures, that Giovanni himself, and 
not his brother, a person wholly unknown to the writers of 
the age, was the individual addressed ; that having been badly 
rewarded for his services to France, he had been constrained 
to seek a sustenance by taking service in the family of Bishop 
Gaddi ; and that consequently the statement of Bamusio, is 
incorrect ; or that the second voyage of which he speaks, took 
place much later than was generally supposed. He adds, 
however, that the uncertainty which hangs over the life of 

. * *' Delle Lettere Familiari del com. Annibal Caro." VcDCtia, 1587, 
appresso Bernardo GiantL Tom. I. pp. 6, 7. 
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Verraxzano is so great, as to render it impossible to come to 
any satisfactory conclusion. 

Each of these statements will doubtless seem more or less 
probable to different readers, according to their particular 
manner of weighing historical evidence. There are difficul- 
ties in all, which no process can reconcile, and which, what- 
ever view we take of the subject, can hardly be gotten over. 
Yet on the other hand, so many circumstances seem to 
concur in favor of one statement and against all the others, 
that it is almost impossible to refrain from leaning decidedly 
towards it 

The author of the Chronological Essay upon the History 
of Florida has not, as far as we have been able to ascertain, 
found a single follower. It may be said of Charlevoix, that 
the whole o^ that part of his work which relates to Yerraz- 
zano, is exceedingly inaccurate and &ncifuL He not only 
misrepresents his language, but, with the letter to Francis 
before him, gives a wrong date to the voyage, placing it a 
year later than it really took place, and making Verrazzano 
guilty of the extravagance of addressing himself to Francis for 
encouragement, at a time when that monarch was a prisoner 
in the hands of the Spanish, uncertain and anxious for his 
own fate. Neither does he pretend to tell us why, or by 
what authority, he so boldly rejects the narrative of Ramusia 
He even attributes the interruption of the French voyages 
of discovery to the terror inspired by the fate of Verrazzano ; 
and, although this forms one of those pretty chains of cause 
and effect, with which some historians are fond of adorning 
their pages, yet for those who are* disposed to believe it, it 
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may not be useless to observe, that this part, at least, applies 
equally well to Ramnsio's account of the common belief of 
his age. 

The passage, which we have cited from the letters of Caro, 
is, as &r as we know, the only argument that can be reasona- 
bly urged against the current tradition. But even this admits 
of an ezplanadon ; nor do we see the necessity of adopting 
the conjecture of Tiraboschi, although his authority be of the 
highest order. 

In the first place, the second conjecture of this acute critic, 
namely, that Yerrazzano's last voyage was subsequent to 
his residence in Rome, may be easily reconciled with the 
account given by Ramusio, who does not attempt to fix the 
date of this voyage. This, however, we must confess, seems 
highly improbable ; nor would it be so easy to account for 
the long silence in which Yerrazzano was lost, during the 
thirteen years which had elapsed between his first voyage 
and the writing of Caro's letter. It seems far more probable, 
that he was immediately despatched upon his second expedi- 
tion, while the enthusiasm excited by the first was still warm, 
and before Francis had advanced into Italy upon his unfor- 
tunate attack on the Duchy of Milan. Yerrazzano returned 
to France in July ; we learn by Carli's letter, that he was 
expected at Lyons in August; Francis entered Italy near 
the beginning of October, and his progress there was suc- 
cessful up to the 24th of February, in the following year, 
(1525,) on which day he was defeated and made prisoner in 
the battle of Pavia.* Thus there was lime enough to have 

♦ Robertson, " Charles V." Book IV. Gnicciardini, Lib. XV. Cap. 5. 
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fitted out a small fleet, long before this last event ; nor was 
any thing more natural for a monarch like Francis, than to 
continue, during the exuberance of spirits produced bj his 
own success, a career of adventure which promised such 
ha{>p7 results to his kingdom. The representattons also 
of the merchants of Lyons, who, as we learn from Carli, 
were anxious to open, bj means of Yerrazzano, a ooah- 
munication with the lands which he had discovered, must 
have had some weight with the King, even if success had not 
always been, with Francis, a sufficient motive £^ engaging 
in enterprises far more hazardous and difficult. Nor was 
the honor, which would redound to him firom the suljectioa 
of distal^ territmes, a slight consideration with one so full 
of the conceits of chivalry; nor the hope of sharing or 
eclipsing, in this new world, the ghrj of the Emperor, 
whose throne received such lustre from his vast possessions 
in the west, a prospect likely to escape the attention of a 
sovereign, whose whole life was one long contest with his 
hated rivaL In short, there are, in the personal character of 
Francis and his subjects, and in the state of his affairs at the 
return of Yerrazzano, so many reasons why the second voyage 
should have been immediately undertaken, that we know not 
how to r'efuse our belief to the contemjk>rary writers who say 
that it was. 

The chief difficulty that remains, consists in the appellation 
of "discoverer" as applied to Yerrazzano's brother. But 
this is not so great, as would at first appear. In whatever 
way we read the passage, both as it stands in the edition cited 
by Tiraboschi and in the one before us, we must extend the 
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honor of the title to both of the brothers. Giovanni was un- 
doubtedly the most celebrated; and, as in the case of the 
Cabots, the glory of one member of the family may have 
thrown a shade over that of the other. But we can see no 
reason for supposing, upon the ground taken by Tiraboschi,* 
that no other than Giovanni can be here spoken of, when the 
appellation which should distinguish him is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to both. Nor does it seem a slight confirmation of this 
view, that the active life, which he had hitherto led, would hard* 
ly have admitted of his settling down in quiet indolence, among 
die attendants of a churchman, while the spirit of adventure 
was still in vigor in almost every part of Europe ; akhoughi 
on the contrary, the knowledge of the horrid fate of a brodier 
would naturally account for the abandonment of his profession 
by the individual, whose residence at Rome is placed beyond 
all doubt by the testimony of Cara 

It would be superfluous to add^ that we feel strongly 
disposed to accept of Ramusio's statement Apart from its 
claims to belief as the current contemporary tradition, it 
should be observed, that it is not given with that appearance 
of indecision, with which a candid historian qualifier the nar- 
ration of uncertain events, but with that simple exactness 
with which we repeat a notorious and well-authenticated fact 

* " Che non siano state scoperte da voi o da vostro fratello.** If the • 
were changed inta e, Tiraboschi's conclusion would seem to be a neces- 
sary consequence of the passage ; but, as it now reads, and we have con- 
milted jnore than one edition, it seems evident, that each of the brothers 
b meant to be spoken of^ as an original discorerer. That the name of 
the person addressed should stand firsts is but a common form of episto- 
lary courtesy. 

dO 
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When, moreover, we consider the zeal, with which Bamnsio 
devoted the greater part of a long life to the subject of mari- 
time discovery; the opportunities which he enjoyed of de- 
riving his information from Yerrazzano's personal friends; 
his extensive correspondence with some of the most distin- 
guished navigators, as well as with many of the first literary 
men of the age ; and that his celebrated collection was made 
at no greater distance than Padua, where nothing shcnt of 
the grossest negligence could have kept him in ignwance of 
the existence of Yerrazzano, at Rome, but a few years pre- 
vious, and in the family of a well-known prelate ; the evi- 
dence in fav(»r of his correctness seems to be placed beyond 
all doubt 

But, was the second voyage really his last; and was it 
while sailing under the auspices of France, or under those of 
England, that he met with so sad a fate ? Such was the 
question first started by the learned author of the Memoirs of 
Sebastian Cabot 

In 1527 a voyage of discovery was made under the aus- 
pices of Henry YllL The expedition appears to have been 
composed of two ships, the Sampson and the Mary of Gruil- 
ford. The pilot of one of these, a Piedmontese, was killed 
by the natives, and one of the ships was lost in a gale off the 
American coast But although the other returned in safety, 
and many distinguished men were said to have taken part in 
the voyage, the only authentic account concerning it is found 
in a letter of the captain, published by Purchas, and which es- 
caped the attention of the industrious axsd learned Haklvyt 

We lean, however, from this editor, that there existed in 
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England a map of the American coast by Verrazzano, which 
the celebrated navigator had presented to Henry YULl., and 
which forms the basis of the map appended by Hakluyt to his 
early work of Divers Voyages^ published in 1582. 

Now when did Verrazzano visit England? and what were 
the circumstances under which he presented his map to the 
king ? We are still in the sea of conjecture with only here 
and there a land-mark by which to shape our course. 

If with the historian of Cabot we suppose him to have 
taken part in the English expedition of 1527, must we re- 
nounce our belief in the second voyage from France ? Or 
was there sufficient time for a second voyage in the service 
of Francis before he entered into that of Henry ? We have 
already explained at length our own view concerning this 
voyage, and the converse of the very same reasons which we 
have adduced in its favor, would be sufficient to account for 
the neglect with which the navigator would have been re- 
ceived at his return, however great the success of his expe- 
dition. It was to England that the mother of Francis turned 
at that moment of universal consternation ; and what could be 
more natural than that Verrazzano also should have sought t^ 
protection in the friend and ally of his imprisoned sovereign ? 
In this case we must qualify Ramusio*s assertion concerning 
the companions of Verrazzano, who, according to this editor, 
shared in his melancholy fate. 

But how could Ramusio have remained in ignorance of so 
important a fact as the passage of Verrazzano from the ser- 
vice of England to that of France? In the short paragraph 
which he has devoted to this subject, he speaks of the pro- 
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tection of Francis as that on which the soccess of these great 
enterprizes depended, and though he does not explicitly as- 
sert that the last voyage was made from France, yet from the 
language which he employs, it is evident that he thought sa 

And on the other hand is it probahle that so diligent and 
accurate an editor as Hakluyt should have spoken of Yerraz- 
xano*s map in such high terms, and have selected it for the 
basis of his own, unless he had seen and examined it with 
his own eyes ? It is hardly a safe conjecture that this was 
the map alluded to by Caro, and that it was the brother who 
presented it to Henry. Hakluyt, it is true, says that it was 
presented by Giovanni ; but he also says that Giovanni had 
been three times upon the American coast, which, supposing 
him to have perished in the expedition of 1527, can only be 
sustained by adopting our conjecture as to the second French 
voyage, and including as one of the three that in which he lost 
his life. In short, whichever way we turn, whatever opinion 
we adopt there are doubts which cannot be met, objections 
which cannot be removed. 

All that we know with certainty, is, that one great action 
distingubhed him from the mass of adventurers, in an age 
which had produced a Columbus and a Cabot ; while doubt 
and mystery have enveloped the rest of his career, leaving us 
uncertain whether we should lament the untimely fate which 
gave him a prey to the barbarous appetite of cannibals, or 
execrate the ingratitude which compelled him to sacrifice to a 
struggle with the daily necessities of life, a mind formed for 
daring and successful adventure. 
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" O, better loved he canna be, 

Tet when we see him wearing 
Our Highland garb sae gracefliUy, 

*T is aye the mair endearing. 
Though a* that now adorns his brow 

Be but a simple bonnet, 
Ere lang we *11 see of kingdoms three 

The royal crown upon it" 



As you enter the left aisle of the church of St Peter^s, the 
first object which attracts your attention is a marble slab, cat 
out like the doors of a vault, with two figures on the sides, and 
three heads in medallion above. In the character of these 
heads there is nothing very remarkable, although the artist 
has evidently given to every feature the last touches, as if en- 
gaged upon a subject worthy of the highest efibrts of his chiseL 
But in the figures at the sides of the vault-door there is some- 
thing so sweet and so touching, such a mingling of grace and 
solemnity in their delicate forms and thoughtful countenances, 
that, as they stand there with their faces cast down and their 
torches reversed, with an expression rather of sadness than of 
poignant grief, a feeling of sympathetic melancholy steals over 
you unawares, and you instinctively raise your eyes once more 

80* 
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to see who thej were, whose last slumbers are guarded by 
forms of such augelic beauty. Then, perhaps, you will find 
something more than you could distinguish at a first glance — 
piety, resignation, and somewhat of that sorrow which, how- 
ever manfully the heart may bear up against it, still ever 
leaves traces of the struggle behind. On the tablet above 
are engraved in golden letters, without any other conmient 
than a verse of Scripture, which, for the propriety of the 
allusion, would have suited any tomb as well, the names of 
the last three descendants of the royal house of Stuart 

Of two of these, history, of which this great fabric is so full, 
has but little to record, beyond the weakness and superstition 
of the father, and the benevolence and purer piety of the 
younger son. But the elder has left a brighter trace behind 
him, and for a while bid fair to rival the glories and redeem 
die errors of his race. Then came a dark cloud, and the 
name of the Stuarts was blotted out from the living pi^ of 
ystery for ever. It is to the heroic daring, and romantic ad- 
ventures of this brief though brilliant period, that we propose 
to ci^ the attention of our readers in the fi^wing pages. 

The year 1721 had opened under happy auspices for the 
partisans of the Stuarts, for an heir had been bom to the throne, 
and their hopes and aifections, so long chilled by the weakness 
of the father, were turned with double warmth to the sob* 
AH the pomp of royal etiquette had been rigorously observed 
at the birth of Charles Edward. The nobles of his three 
kingdoms had been summoned to attend on this important 
occasion ; the apartment was crowded with cardinals and 
prelates ; rich gifts wexe offered around the cradle^ and a 
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royal salute from the caonon of St Angelo showed how deep 
an interest the Catholic world still felt in the fortunes of a 
fiunil J which had sacrificed a throne to its zeal for the religion 
of its fathers. 

The first years of the young prince were passed under the 
eye of his mother, to whom he is supposed to have been in- 
debted for that heroic fortitude which was far from being a 
family trait, and in which his father was so singularly deficient 
One of his earliest instructors was the Chevalier de Ramsay, 
the friend and pupil of Fenelon. Charles Edward soon 
spoke English, French, and Italian with equal facility, and dis- 
played very eariy a decided taste for music But in other 
branches, although provided with good masters, his progress 
was ^Btr from being great, and the President Des Brosses, who 
had frequent opportunities of seeing him in his youth, says 
that his mind, at twenty, was by no means so well formed as it 
ought to have been in a prince of that age. It was not, how* 
ever, from any want of intelligence, but his thoughts were 
dsewhere, and Rome, with all the charm of her arts and the 
grandeur of her antiquities, could not call them away from 
their favcnrite subject of meditation. The presentiment of his 
destiny seems to have weighed upon him from a child. Eng^ 
lish travellers were his favorite guests, and England was the 
&vorite topic of his conversation. On a sail from Gaeta to 
Naples his hat fell into the sea. The sailors were for putting 
about to row afler it " Let it alone," said he ; " the waves 
will carry it to England, and I will some day or other go there 
hr it myself." 

When feurteen years old, ha followed his cousin, Marshal 
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Berwick, to the siege of Gaeta. The trench was already 
opened, and immediately upon his arrival he entered it and 
remained some time there, with the greatest coolness, in the 
midst of a shower of balls. Next day he went to wait upon 
the Marshal at his quarters in a house against which the ene- 
my were directing their fire. The walls were riddled with 
bullets, and his attendants made every effort to prevent him 
from entering ; but in spite of all their entreaties, in which the 
Marshal, too, had vainly united, he persisted in making his 
visit All these little traits were carefully noted by his adhe- 
rents, who repeated them to one another with the fondest anti- 
cipations. « Would to God,** says Marshal Berwick in a letter 
to his brother, <^ that the, worst enemies of the Stuarts could 
have been witnesses of his conduct during the siege. It' 
would have won many of them back again." 

From Graeta he went to Naples, where he produced the 
same favorable impression at court, by the grace and elegance 
of his manners, which he had done at the army, by his coolr 
ness and intrepidity. The summer following he made a cam- 
paign in Lombardy, and two years after visited the principal 
cities of Upper Italy, in all of which he was received with the 
honors due to his rank. The next few years must have hung 
heavily upon his hands, for he had tasted just enough of the 
excitement of active life to feel the oppression of that monoto- 
nous existence where one day passes like another, and at the 
end of the year one finds himself nearer to nothing but his 
grave. His passion for music served to while away some 
portion of the time, and the weekly concerts, in which he 
played the violoncello and bis brother sang, were frequented 
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bj men of taste as the best music in Rome. But his favorite 
amusement was the chase, which gave a freer play to his na- 
tural vivacity, and enabled him to preserve the active habits 
he had formed in the c.imp. 

Hunting in the Pontine marshes is not that tame amuse- 
ment which it has come to be with us. You build a hut of 
boughs and branches, or clearing away the earth from some 
moss-covered ruin, spread a bed of leaves or straw in one 
comer, and your table of stone in another. Here you come 
for shelter from the storm, and here is cooked the game 
which you have won during the day, and here you sleep. 
Around you expands the broad tract of the marshes, with 
its long grass and green trees, so beautiful to the eye. Be- 
fore you is the deep blue of the Mediterranean, where you 
see the sun set with a glow unknown to northern climes; 
and at night you may hear afar off the deep murmur of 
its waves mingling with the solemn voices of the night wind. 
Behind you and at your side, mountains, girding the plain as 
with a cincture, and swelling upward, one behind anothen 
till they are lost in the distance. The Circean cape to the 
south, with its dark outline stretching boldly into the sea, and 
reminding you of Ulysses and Circe, and the days when his- 
tory and fable were one. To the east the precipitous wall of 
the Apennines, with Cora, whence Juno's temple looks down 
npon you from its rocky seat, and Massimo, hanging like an 
eagle's nest amid precipices and crags. And on the north 
the gently swelling slope of the Alban mount, with the white- 
walled convent that crowns its wooded cone, and the vine, 
yards and olive-orchards that duster in rich profusion a. cnnd 
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its base. And the game is worthy of a scene where every 
object carries you back to days in which the chase was a living 
image of war ; the boar, with his bristled skin, his foam- 
covered tusks and flaming eyes. The dogs, a strong, bold 
breed, and trained to the deadly sport, rouse the fierce animal 
from his lair, and, yelling wildly on his track, tell you where 
to lo<^ for your prey. On he comes, with a quick, short step, 
grinding his teeth, until the foam flies from them like spray, 
his small eyes glowing like living fire, and breaking his way 
through brush and brake with headlong speed. Every 
huntsman has his stand in the space through which he is 
expected to pass, and each fires in turn, as he draws nigh ; 
bat it is a quick hand and a sure eye and perfect coolness 
alone that can give you success. Wo to the poor dog that is 
first to approach him, when, maddened by pain, and with 
speed diminished by the loss of blood, he turns for the final 
struggle. Some are ripped up by a single thrust of his tusks, 
some tossed in the air, some crushed beneath him as he falls ; 
and not unfrequently the huntsman too, counts himself happy, 
if a slight fiesh-wound is the only mark which he bears away 
from the deadly contest 

Such scenes were for Charles Edward no bad preparation 
for what he was so soon to undergo, in guiding the last effort 
of the Stuarts for the throne of their fathers. At length, the 
kmg wished-for moment seemed to have arrived. France 
was on the point of taking an active part in the war of the 
Austrian succession, and looked to a rising in favor of the ex* 
iled family as the surest means of finding employment for the 
En^ish monardi at home. A body of fifteen thousand men 
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was to inTade England under the command of Marshal Saxe, 
and all the principal measures were to be concerted at Paris, 
with Charles Edward himself. Still the whde negotiadon 
was enveloped in a veil €£ the deepest mystery.- At Borne 
the Bailli de Tencin and Cardinal Acquaviva acted as agents 
for France, and not a word was said to the ambassador. 
Charles Edward, the most important personage in the whole 
drama, was to be kept as long as possible in the backgroun<^ 
and to conceal both his departure from Borne and his arrival 
at Paris. 

A hunting party to the marshes was made the pretext for 
leaving Bome, and the Prince pretending to have spramed 
his foot on the road, s^>arated from his companions, and, as- 
suming the medal and dress of the Spanish courier, pushed 
forward for Genoa. Here he embarked in a felucca for AiH 
tibes. The wind was against him, and he was compdled 
to pass through the midst of an English squadron, enemies 
now, but soon, he hoped, to become his sulijects and defenders* 
On the ISth of January he reached Antibes, near the spot 
where, seventy-one years later, Napoleon was to land on his 
return from Elba. Beporting himself and his companion to 
the commandant as Englishmen, under the names of Graham 
and Mattock, he mounted a post-horse and took the road for 
Paris. At Avignon, he had an hour's interview with the 
Duke of Ormond, and by the 20tb was ah-eady in the capital. 
Here every thing seemed to favor his hopes. The army 
of invasion was assembling in the north and a fleet of trans- 
ports at Dunkirk. Marshal Saxe, who till then had mani- 
fested but little inclination for the enterprise which he had 
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been chosen to command, was completely ^on over by the 
prince's enthusiasip, and entered heartily into his views. The 
king, it is true, still refused to receive him at court, and 
his negotiations were drawn out through indirect channels ; 
but here, at last, was something done, and something doing, 
and the speedy promise of more. 

But all these bright prospects were suddenly overcast A 
tempest scattered the French and English fleets, as they were 
upon the pomt of engaging, and wrecked several transports 
in which a portion of the troops had already been embarked. 
Marshal Saxe was ordered into Flanders to take command 
of the army, with which he fought, next year, the decisive 
battle of Fontenoy ; and the court relapsed into that system 
of tergiversation and indifference by which it had already 
tried the patience of the Jacobites so severely. Charies 
Edward retired to Gravelines, deeply depressed, but not dis- 
heartened; and not long afterwards, took a house in the 
neighborhood of Paris, where, to use his own words, he 
led the life of a hermit Months passed away in fruitless re- 
monstrances and negotiations, until he became convinced that 
no efficient aid could be expected from the court of Versailles. 
It has been subsequently shown, that Louis the Fifleenth had 
been induced to abandon an enterprise which promised him 
80 much advantage by the remonstrances of his Protestant 
allies, justly alarmed at the prospect of so formidable an ac- 
cession to the Catholic cause. 

And now it was that the heroic character of the young 
prince shone out in full lustre. It had been in compliance 
with the wishes of his adherents, rather than his own free 
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will, tbat he had consented to the French invasion ; for, un- 
like a prince of our times, his heart revolted at the ide.a of 
ascending the throne of his fathers under the escort of foreign 
bayonets. His partisans were far from sharing his scruples^ 
and the assistance of a body of French troops was a condi* 
tion upon which they had constantly insisted throughout all 
their negotiations. This they could no longer count upon,, 
and it now remained to be decided whether the enterpri^e^ 
should be abandoned, or made with such forces as could be 
raised upon the spot. 

His decision was promptly taken, and fully aware how 
much opposition it would meet with in efvery quarter, he re* 
solved to carry on his preparations with all possible secrecy. 
There was living at that time, at Nantes, Bfx adherent c^ the 
Stuarts by the name of Walsh, whose father had distinguished 
himself, on several occasions, by his devotion t& the exiled 
monarch, and had received the title of Cbunt in reward for his 
services. The son had engaged in commerce and privateeiv 
ing, which, according to the ideas of Brittany, were no ^>ot 
upon his nobility. To him it was that Charles Edward ad^ 
dressed himself for the means of transportation, and by his 
zeal and activity an old ship of eighteen guns, called 
the Elizabeth, and the Doutelle, a frigate of twenty gun% 
were fitted up, as if for a cruise to the northward, and 
freighted with arms and ammunition. Another exile, a 
banker, named Butledge, advanced part of the money, and 
Charles sent word to his friends in Rome to raise what they 
could upon his jewels^ dedaring that he should never be aUe 
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to wear them with any degree of pleasure, when he remem- 
bered how much better thej might have been employed. 

The moment that his preparations were completed, he set 
out from the castle of Navarre, where he had been staying with 
his friend and cousin the young Due de Bouillon, and hastened 
with the utmost secrecy to the place of embarkation at St Na- 
Zaire, at the mouth of the Loire. The letters announcing his 
intentions to his father and to the king of France were kept 
back until he was beyond the reach of remonstrance. The wind 
was against him, imd he was compelled to curb his impa- 
tience for a few days longer. At last it changed in his favor, 
and on the 2d of July, 1745, entering a fisherman's boat in 
the disguise of a student from the Scotch college at Paris, he 
was quickly wafted to the side of the Doutelle. Walsh him- 
self had assumed the command ; and with him were seven 
others, devoted adherents of the exiled family, who had re- 
solved to stand by their prince in this last and apparently 
desperate effort for the throne of his fathers. 

On the 12th, they were joined by the Elizabeth at the ren- 
dezvous at Belle Isle, and spread their sails for Scotland. 
The first three days went calmly by ; but on the fourth they 
descried a strange sail, which, approaching the Elizabeth, 
hoisted English colors. It was the lion, a fifty-eight gun 
ship, commanded by Captain Brett, afterwards Lord Percy. 
The Elizabeth immediately ranged up with her, and opened a 
destructive fire. For several houra a heavy cannonade was 
kept up on both sides, during which both captains were 
wounded, and each vessel suffered severely. At the sound 
of the first gun, Charles Edward, forgetting his assumed cha- 
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meter, hurried to the deck, calling loudly for a sword, and 
insisting that the Doutelle should come in for her part of 
the honors of the combat " Monsieur V Abbe," said Walsh, 
taking him hastily by the hand, " this is not your place ; have 
the goodness to withdraw to your cabin.** The combat lasted 
till nightfall, when both ships, being too much disabled to keep 
the sea, sought the nearest ports as best they could. The 
Doutelle held on her course, but this casual encounter de- 
prived the young prince of his arms and stores, which had 
been embarked on board the Elizabeth. 

Once again they were menaced with the same danger from 
three ships of war which they fell in with towards the south 
of Long Island, and only escaped by keeping close under the 
western coast of Barra, and anchoring between South Uist 
and Eriska. As they approached the land, an eagle was seen 
hovering over the ship. <* It is the king of birds," said the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, "come to welcome your Royal 
Highness to Scotland." It was on the 21st of July, and with 
a joyful heart Charles Edward set foot, for the first time, on 
the soil of that kingdom towards which, from earliest child- 
hood, all his hopes had been directed. 

His first care was to despatch a messenger to Boisdale of 
Clanranald, by whose influence over the mind of the elder 
brother, he hoped to obtain an immediate declaration of the 
clan. Boisdale obeyed the summons, but with a manner 
which showed there was little to be hoped from the inter- 
view. " I can count upon MacDonald of Sleat, and the 
laird of MacLeod," said the prince. " Undeceive yourself," 
was the inauspicious reply ; they have both resolved not to 
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rnise a single man ; unless your Royal Highness comes at- 
tended with regular forces." 

This was a bad outset, and some of the party, it is said, be- 
gan already to wish themselves safely back in France. Charles 
Edward was not so easily discouraged, but, setting sail, held 
on his way among the islands, to Loch Nanuagh, between 
Moidart and Arisaig, where he again cast anchor. 

The next morning, Clanranald the younger, with Mac- 
Donald of Einloch, and the lairds of Glenaladale and Dalily, 
came to wait upon him. But it was evident that they, too, 
had adopted Boisdale's opinion, and were unwiUing to risk 
their fortunes upon so hazardous a cast Charles Edward 
put forth all his eloquence, in order to move them; and, 
finding arguments fruitless, addressed himself to their feelings. 
** I am your prince, your countrjrman, your friend," said he ; 
" do not abandon the son of your king ! " In the group on 
the deck was a younger brother of MacDonald of Kinloch 
Moidart, who, without knowing the full purport of the conver- 
sation, had caught enough of its meaning to understand how 
nearly it touched the loyalty of his clan. His eyes lighted up, 
his color went and came, and in the warmth of his emotions, 
he grasped the hilt of his claymore with an energy that drew 
the prince's attention. " And you,** said he, turning to the 
only one who appeared to feel for his situation, " will you 
not fight for me?" " Yes," replied the gallant youth, «if I 
were the only one in all Scotland to draw my sword, I would 
be ready to die for you." '* I have at last found a defender," 
cried the prince, bursting into tears; "give me but a few more 
such Scotchmen as this, and I am sure of my father's throne." 
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The impulse was irresistible, and the chiefs, giving way to their 
enthusiasm, swore, with one accord, to laj down their lives in 
his cause. 

Charles Edward now landed, sending back the Doutelle to 
France, with letters to his father and the king. A guard of a 
hundred men immediately gathered round him, lind from every 
quarter came young and old, men, women and children, flock- 
ing in to look upon the face of their natural sovereign. 

Meanwhile, measures were taking for raising the dans. 
Qanranald went in person to Sir Alexander MacDonald, 
and the laird of MacLeod, two chiefs of great influence, yrbo 
held three thousand men at their disposal But they per- 
sisted in their refusal to rise, without the support of regular 
troops. Lochiel, chief of the Camerons, had come to the 
same decision, but resolved, out of respect to the prince, to 
be himself the bearer of these unwelcome tidings. ^ Do not 
risk it," said his brother ; '< I know you better than you know 
yourself. If the prince once sets his eyes upon you, he 
will do with you whatever he pleases.*' Lochiel persisted, 
and, repairing t6 Charles's head-quarters, frankly declared 
his disapprobation of the enterprise. <' 'T is true," said the 
prince, " I am come alone, when you looked to see me with 
an army.' Evasive answers, and hopes which perhaps are 
false, are all that I have been able to get from the ministers 
of Louis, and I thank Heaven for it. Let the Elector of 
Hanover surround himself with foreign guards ; it is to the 
nation itself that I look for support The first victory will, 
perhaps, hasten the arrival of the French, who will then come 
as allies, not as protectors." << Give me a few days for delib«> 
81* 
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•rfttkyD," said Loohiel, deeply moved by the prince's energy. 
^No, noy" replied he, with increasing animation, ^I have 
akeadj a few friends with me. With these I shall raise the 
rojal standard, and announce to Great Britain that Charles 
Staoart is come to reclaim the crown of his ancestors, or perish 
in the attempt Lodiiel, whose faith and friendship my father 
has so often vaunted, may remain at home ; the newspapers 
will tell him the fata of his prince." This hitter reproach was 
too much for the high-spirited chieftain. ^Be it what it may, 
I wiU share it with you, and so shall all those over whom na- 
ture or fortune has given me conth>L'' 

Without loss of time he returned home to gather his dan. 
This was all that danranald was waiting for in order to call 
out his own ; and small parties were soon afoot under the 
MaeDonalds of E[eppoch and Tiemdreich. The rendezvous 
Wtts fixed at Glenfinnin, a long, narrow valley, watered hy 
the little torrent of Finnin and opening on Loch Shiel, with a 
mound in the centre, on which the royal standard was to be 
nosed. 

Hither Charles Edward repaired on the morning of the 
19th of August; but not a plaid was to be seen, and the 
solemn silence of a mountain solitude overhung the glen. 
The only trace of living thing that he could descry was a 
sombre litde hut, and towards this he directed his steps. The 
occupants received him with respect, but could give him no 
relief from his perplexity. It was eleven in the mornings 
and two hours had passed anxiously away, when the notes of 
a distant pibroch were heard among the hills. As the sound 
became more distinct, it was recognized as that ci the Cam- 
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ercms ; and shortly after, eight hundred clansmen were seen 
winding their way through the pass to the place of rendezvous. 
They marched in two columns, and brought with them, as the 
first fruits of their rising, two companies of English, whom 
they had made prisoners. All now gathered around the 
mound, where the Marquis of Tullibardine, the royal stand- 
ard-bearer, unfolded the royal banner, a tissue of red silk, 
with a white space in the centre. As its broad folds opened 
upon the wind the mountaineers threw up their caps into the 
air with a shout which scared the young eagles from their 
nests among the crags, while the pibrochs breathed forth the 
shrill strain of their songs of triumph, so deep and so spirit- 
stirring, among the echoes of the hills. And then was read 
the manifesto of James the Eighth, proclaiming Charles Ed- 
ward regent during his absence, and the prince himself, taking 
the yfK>rd, " told his faithful adherents how he had chosen this 
part of Scotland to land in, because he knew that it was here 
he should find the truest-hearted subjects of his father, and 
that he had come to conquer or to die with them.** When 
the ceremony was completed, a guard of fifty men esccnrted 
the banner to the prince's tent, and the little army encamped 
in the valley for the night 

Small as his army was, Charles Edward resolved to lose no 
time in beginning active operations, for he knew that every 
thing depended upon the first impression, and that one success- 
ful blow would go farther than a thousand declarations. The 
alarm had been given, and Sir John Cope was already ad- 
vancing against him at the head of a strong body of regular 
forces, with the hope of securing the passes and cooping him 
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up among the mountains ; nor coald the Jacobites of the south 
be expected to declare themselves, until they saw some means 
of efficient protection at hand. He advanced, therefore, di- 
rectly towards his adversary, holding his way through those 
wild mountain-passes and rugged glens, where every now and 
then some little band came to swell his forces, as the streams 
that flowed by him were swollen by the torrents from the 
hills. Upon reaching Corryarrack, the first news that he 
received was that Cope had suddenly renounced his plan of 
invasion, and was in full retreat ^ Fill me a cup of whis- 
key," cried he, on hearing these unexpected tidings, and turn- 
ing to his men, ^I give you the health of this good Mr. Cope, 
and may every general of the usurper prove as much our 
friend as he has been." 

A pursuit was instantly begun, and pushed on with High- 
land impetuosity as far as Garvymore, where he paused 
awhile to give his army a short breathing-space. But why 
lose more time in following an enemy who already gave him- 
self up for conquered, when by pressing forward, he might 
seize upon the capital, gathering in his adherents all along the 
important districts through which he would pass, and striking 
terror into his adversaries by a blow so daring and so unex- 
pected ? << To Edinburgh, to Edinburgh I" then, was the uni- 
versal cry, and thither he directed his course, marching cheer- 
fully at the head of his men, with his Highland bonnet and 
plaid, and the brogues which he had sworn never to change 
until he had beaten his enemy. 

At 31air, the seat of the Duke of Athol, the dan gathered 
promptly around the Marquis of Tullibardine, who, by all the 
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Jacobites, was looked upon as the real duke. As the yoong 
priDce continued his advance, the flame spread wider and 
wider. Sir George Murray and Lord Naime came to offer 
him their swords, and the laird of Gask came with hb ten- 
antry, and the laird of Aldie with his, and as he approached 
Perth, he was joined by the duke, at the head of two (lundred 
men. He was now in the midst of the cherished associations 
of his race, for Perth had been the favorite residence of the 
three Roberts and the first and second James, and at a ahoftt 
league's distance was the venerable abbey of Scone, where 
the Scottish kings were wont to receive their crown, in the 
days of Scotland's freedom. No wonder, then, that the in- 
habitants should flock out to meet him, welcoming him with 
feasts and acclamations, and that blushing dames should plead 
for the honor of a kiss from his royal lips ! 

Here he staid a week, in order to introduce a little more 
system into his army, and exercise his men to some general 
evolutions, and raise a small contribution among the inhab- 
itants ; for a single guinea was all that remained o£ the monej 
he had brought with him from France. Here, too, he issued 
several proclamations, and among them, one in reply to the 
oflfer of thirty thousand pounds, the price set upon his head 
by the cabinet of London, ever ready to employ any means, 
however infamous, for the attainment of its ends. << If any 
feilaX occurrence," said he, at the close of his proclamati(Mi, in 
which he had been compelled, by the importunities of his 
council, to imitate a conduct which he reprobated so deeply, 
— ^ if any fatal occurrence should be the consequence of this, 
may the blame fiill exclusively upon those who were the first 
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to set 80 infamous an example." On Sunday he attended 
church, and listened with an air of deep attention to a sermon 
on the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, in which the proph^ 
foretells, in such glowing colors, the renewed glories of IsraeL 
Then, having accomplished all the objects of his halt at Perth, 
he continued his march on the capital. 

Fresh reinforcements continued to join him at every step. 
At Dumblane he was met by the MacDonalds of Glencoe, 
and by the MacGregors, still true to the faith of Bob Boy, 
whose own son was serving among the levies of the Duke of 
Perth, at the head of his father's band. At Doune, the ladies 
of Cambras were assembled before their houses with white 
ribbons as decorations for the soldiers, and with refreshments 
for the prince, who, unwilling to delay his march, could only 
quaff a wine-cup to their health, without dismounting. Some 
asked to kiss his hand, and one fair damsel, bolder or more 
enthusiastic than her companions, begged the honor of a kiss 
on her lips, which was gallantly given and promptly returned. 
Eight miles above Stirling is the ford of Grew, where some 
opposition was to be expected from Cope!s dragoons. But 
when the army reached it, the banks were clear, and Charles 
' Edward, brandishing his naked sword, spurred his horse into 
the stream and was the first to reach the shore. Stirling 
opened its gates without resistance, the garrison taking refuge 
in the castle. His march now led him over the field of Ban- 
nockbum, a name so stirring to Scottish hearts, and Falkirk, 
where base jealousies and treachery, their never fedling at- 
tendant, had checked in mid bloom the bright career of Wal- 
lace. The cas.ie of Linlithgow, so dear to the chivalrous 
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James the Fourth and to the unfortunate Mary, was again 
thrown open, with flourish of trumpets and waving of banners, 
to a descendant of the Stuarts ; and at length, on the 17th, 
from the heights of Corstorphine, he caught his first view of 
Edinburgh. 

Meanwhile, the royal city was a scene of confusion and dis- 
may ; for of all its old fortifications the castle alone was tena- 
Ue, and the army on which it had relied for defence was still 
at a distance. A few corps of volunteers had been hastily 
raised, in the urgency of the moment, and there were still 
two companies of Cope's dragoons, which he had leil behind 
hvooL on his march into the Highlands. But the danger from 
within was no less imminent than that from without ; for the 
Jacobites formed a large proportion of the population, and 
hatred to the Union would probably range many of the Whigs 
on the same side. The lord provost and counsellors them- 
selves were well known to favor the prince in their hearts ; 
and although they continued to perform all their functions 
with a strict regard to their oath of office, it was difficult to 
believe that they would neglect so favorable an opportunity 
of aiding a cause to which they were so warmly attached. 
When the news of Charles Edward's landing first came, his 
enterprise had seemed so rash that no one ever dreamed of 
anything like a serious contest. His followers were said to 
be a few wild Highlanders and men of desperate fortunes, 
whom the riot act alone would be sufficient to disperse. Thus 
every apprehension was lulled, and men continued their usual 
avocations with little or no interruption. Every other ques- 
tion was absorbed in the approaching elections. But when it 
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was known that Sir John Cope had commenced a retreat, that 
the prince was in full march for the capital, and that the 
country was rising on all sides to his support, men began to 
look upon his undertaking in a more serious light ; the Jacob- 
ites, with hopes which they could but imperfectly ocmoeal, and 
the Hanoverians, with a dejection proportioned to ih&r for- 
mer confidence. Everything now wore the aspect of a sur- 
prise; sudden alarms, exaggerated reports, hope and fear 
prevailing by turns, each transition equally sudden and equally 
extreme ; counsels uncertain, and varying with every new 
tale ; the ill-disguised exultation of antidpated triumph and 
party hate, the more bitter from having been so long sup- 
pressed ; ^nd that indefinable agitation with which men look 
fcMTwaid to some great event, from which they know not 
whether they have most to hope or to fear. 

Jxk the midst of this unc^:tainty came a letter frcmi the 
{Mince to the lord provost and council, summoning th^n to 
tlurow open their gates without delay, and receive the repre- 
sentative of their sovereign with the submission which they 
owed him. A deputation was sent to negotiate, which seen 
returned with a letter signed John Murray, saying that the 
prince's manifesto was a suflBcient guaranty for the citizens, 
and calling upon them to open their gates without further de- 
lay. This had hardly been read, when a despatdi from Sir 
John Cope was brought in, announcing his speedy arrival with 
all his forces. This was a last ray of hope for the Hanoveri- 
ans, and some few again ventured to talk ci resistance. At 
length, it was resolved to send another deputation to the 
prince, and thus contrive to gain time, the faverite resource 
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ef men who are at a lods what to decide. But Charles Ed- 
ward, refusing to receive them, sent forward a body of seven 
or eight hundred men, wiUi orders to find or force an en- 
trance. They arrived just as a gate was opening to let out 
the carriage c^ the deputation on its way back to the stables, 
and some of them, springing forward, forced their way into 
the streets. Their companions quickly followed, and when^ 
next mornings the dtisens awoke from their slumbers, Edin* 
burgh was in the hands of the Highlanders. 

The joyful intellig^ice was quickly carried to the princeV 
head-quarts^ at the little village c^ Slateford, where, curbing 
his impatience as best he might, he had thrown himself upon 
lus bed in his clothes, and had barely slept two hours when 
the messenger arrived. He immediately mounted his horse 
md put his army in motion. It was still early in the morn- 
ing as he approached the city; but the King's Park by which 
he was to enter, was already filled with a crowd of both sexes 
and every age. Fnnn an eminence near the Hermitage of 
St Anthony, he could see the white banner of the Stuarts 
waving once more fix>m his ancestral towers of Hdyrood. 
But the guns of the castle, which was still in the hands of the 
Hanoverians, commanded the usual entrance, and it became 
necessary to throw down a part of the park-wall for his pas* 
sage. The Duke of Perth had presented him with a beauti- 
ful bay charger for the occasion, which he mounted on enter* 
ing the park. He was still dressed in his Highland costume, 
distinguished only by a scarf of azure and gold, and the glit* 
tering cross of the national order of St Andrew. His hair 
&U in rin^ts from under his simple bine cap^and as he rode 
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along, the yoathfiil bloom of his coantenance, and the mingled 
grace and dignity of his manners, drew forth a borst of admi- 
ration from the assembled multitude. Some stubborn old 
Whigs pretended to discover in his smile a sli^t dash of 
melancholy, which was of no good augury for a day of triumph. 
But for &r the greater number it was the smile and air of 
Bobert Bruce, and as they fed their fancies upon this resem- 
blance to one so dear, they promised themselves that the 
Bruce's star, too, would shine upon him, and that his simple 
bonnet of blue would soon be exchanged for the crown of the 
three kingdoms. At the palace-gate stood James Hepburn 
of Keith, a gray-headed old man, well known for his hostili^ 
to the principles of divine right, but who, seeing in the return 
of the Stuarts the only hope of obtaining the revocation of the 
detested act of Union, now advanced, with his sword drawn 
and a solemn air, to usher the prince to his apartment 

It was a happy day- for Charles Edwiu:^. Thus far every- 
thing had succeeded even beyond his warmest hopes ; and as 
he paced his paternal halls of Holyrood, the cries of the crowd 
below compelled him from time to time to show himself at the 
window, and he could hear the distant shout from another 
quarter of the city, where the herald was solemnly proclaim- 
ing the accession of James the Eighth. But this very suc- 
cess imposed the necessity of a still greater display of vigor, 
for his strength consisted almost wholly in an excited feeling, 
which nothing but constant action and fresh triumphs could 
keep alive. Without waiting, therefore, to enjoy the welcome 
he was receiving at Edinburgh, he advanced directly towards 
Sir John Cope, who was already within a few miles of the 
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dty, with an army formidable both by nambers and diaci- 

The En^h general was just entering the plain between 
Preston and Seaton, when two officers, whom he had sent for- 
ward to select a camp for the night, came back at the top of 
their horses' speed, to announce the approach of the enemj. 
He instantly halted, and ranged his troops in order of battle, 
extending his wings towards the sea on one side, and the village 
of Tranent on the other. In a few moments the enemj came 
in sight, and each army as they drew nigh to one another, sent 
op a shout of defiance. Charles Edward had chosen a road 
which brought him out upon a high ground on his adversary's 
flank, from which his Highlanders could charge down with 
their mountaineer impetuosity. This manoeuvre compelled 
Cbpe to change his order, resting his right on Preston and his 
left on Seaton house, with the sea behind him, and in his front 
a morass defended by a broad, deep ditch. The position 
seemed impregnable. 

Meanwhile, these manoeuvres had drawn out the day, and 
when both armies came into position, it was too late for an 
attack. Charles Edward went with the Duke of Perth and 
another officer to dine at a little village inn. The hostess 
had hidden away her pewter spoons, for fear of the High* 
landers, and had only a couple of wooden ones to supply their 
place with. Dividing these as they could, they contrived to 
drink the little dish of mutton-broth which was set before 
them, cutting the meat with a cleaver, and eating it with their 
fingers instead of forks. The British general was well supplied 
with every article of convenience and luxury. 
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Night set in cold and foggy. Through the mist gleamed 
the fitfiil light of the British watch-fires, and from time to 
time a random cannon-shot, breaking in apon the ^illness 
of the scene, served to show that their experienced foe was 
keeping good guard. The Highlanders slept upon the ground, 
in their plaids, the prince in the midst, ever ready to share 
in the hardships that he imposed. He had hardly closed 
his eyes, when Lord Greorge Murray came to tell him of a 
passage over the morass, which had just been pointed out by 
the owner of the ground, who at the same time offered to 
serve them as a guide. The offer was gladly accepted, and 
at three the men were under arms, and, filing off silently, 
began the passage under favor of the darkness, which effec- 
tually concealed their movements until the head of the coir 
umn had reached the morass. Here ihej were challenged 
by the videttes, who discharged thdr pieces and galloped off 
to give the alarm. Chaiies Edward was the first to spring 
upon the little bridge which led across the ditch, and the head 
of the column, turning towards the sea, gave room for the 
rest to pass without breaking their ranks. The moment that 
all were over, a half-wheel to the left brought them into line, 
and the whole army pressed forward in battle order. On the 
right was the Duke of Perth, at the head of the MacI>onald% 
who claimed this as the post whidi Bruce himself had as- 
signed them on the field of Bannockbum. The Oamerons 
and Appin Stuarts formed the left wing, under Lord George 
Murray ; and in the centre were the MacGregors, with the 
levies of the Duke of Perth. The sec(xid line was «»&- 
posed of the Athols and Robertsons on the right, and tbe 
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MacLachlans and MacDonalds of Glencoe on the left The 
prince placed himself, with a small body-guard, betwe^i the 
two lines. An old cannon, too much shattered to be loaded 
with anything but powder, but which the Highlanders looked 
upon with a sort of blind veneration, was their only artillery. 
The English army, though nearly equal in number, was drawn 
up in a single line, with the cavalry on the flanks, and six 
pieces of artillery on the right 

Although the men had been under arms since three o'dock, 
it was broad day ^hen the battle began ; but the mist was still 
dense, and, swaying to and fro as the sunbeams broke through 
it, served to conceal the inequalities of the Highland line* 
As they came within gun-shot, they discharged their firelocks, 
and, shouting their war-cry, rushed forward, with drawn 
daymores, upon the enemy's ranks. Each man held a naked 
dirk in his left hand, and on his arm a little taiget of bull's 
hide bound together with brass studs. The Eng^h pre- 
sented their bayonets, and stood firm to receive the shock. 
But the hardy mountaineers, stooping on one knee, struck up 
the bayonets with their targets, pierced their enemies from 
below with their swords, and throwing the dead bodies upon 
the second line, pressed on in their headlong career. Two 
balls pierced the chief of the MacGregors, as he was advanc* 
ing to the charge : — '< I am not dead, my children," cried he, 
instantly raising himself upon his elbow, ^I am looking at 
you to see if you do your duty." The Stuarts and Camerons 
rushed upon the artillery, and mastered it in a moment The 
British line wavered ; the cavalry turned and fled, and in a 
moment the field was covered wkh the flying and their piuv 
82» 
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saers, and wounded and dead^ and scattered arms; while h&e 
and there a few, held at bay by the nature of the ground, stroye 
to make good their stand, or yielded thanselves pris(Hle^^ 
without waiting to count their enemies. A large number of 
standards, six cannon, a supply of tents, ammunitiiw, and bag- 
gage, and a miHtarj chest of four thousand pounds, were 4he 
immediate firuit of this victory, in whidi the conquerors lost 
but thirty or forty men, and the conquered five hundred killed 
and « thousand prisoners. 

Next day the victorious Uxx>ps made their triomidial entry 
into Edinburgh. First came the pitoodi^layers, a huncbed 
men in all, playing the favorite old air of the Jacobites,— 

" The king shall enjoy his own again/* — 

the predictions of which seemed at last upon the point of beii^ 
accomplished. Then came the dans, part in their mountain 
garb, and part decked out in the uniforms and ornaments 
which they had won from the English. Some bore aloft their 
own victorious banners, others those of the enemy; and a 
few, in the wildness of their exultation, fired their guns in the 
air. A ball from one of these grazed the forehead of Ifiss 
Nairn, as she stood waving her handkerchief from a balcony. 
« Thank Heaven," cried she, ^ that it did not strike a Whig! 
for what would they not have said against these brave cb- 
fenders ci the good cause ?^ The prisoners, a train ahnost 
as numerous as the army itself, marched next, and the bag- 
gage and cannon of Sir John Cope dosed the procession. 
Everywhere, as they passed along, the streets and squares 
were crowded widi spectators ; there was waving of hatuMEer- 
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dnefe from every baloonj and window, and a mingling of 
^outs and benedictions, as thoagh one wish and oae feeUng 
had animated the whole population. 

In this seene of triumph and exaltation Charles Edward 
took no part ; but, entering Edinburgh quietly in the eyening, 
returned without pomp or parade to his i^>artment8 at Hdy- 
rood. His thoughts were already running forward to London, 
the nexi great pcnnt in his progress, and the first questioD 
that he brought before his council was how to make the most 
of his victory. His own wish was to enter England without 
delay, and push directly forward for the capital, while Hie 
impression produced by his victory was stiU fresh in the minds 
of his enemies, as well as of his friends. The king was Mi 
absent, the troops scattered, the cabinet taken by surprise, 
the Whigs disheartened and dismayed ; his adherents fuM of 
hope, and ready to spring to arms at the first waving of his 
banner. 

But these were far from being the views of his coundL 
^ A march into England,^ said some, ^ is a serious enterprize, 
and demands mature consideration. The country is thickfy 
peopled, and the parties nicely balanced. Tou have friends 
there, it is true ; but they are so closely watched, that yon 
cannot count upon them. The king is absent, but the cabi- 
net is on its guard, with all the means and resources of an 
established government at its command. The troops are scat- 
tered, but they are gathering rapidly, and the ministiy are 
levying new forces. Meanwhile, you have rivers to cross, and 
foirtified towns to pass through, and supplies and provisions 
to collect on your march from men whom yon dare not irri- 
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tate bj joar exactions, although jou can seldom hope to win 
them bj jour forbearance. And what are jour means for so 
great an enterprize? An armj flushed indeed bj victorj, 
but which that verj victorj has reduced to a bare third of its 
original number ; for a battle, as jou well know, is for jour 
Highlanders the signal of temporarj desertion ; if conquered, 
to seek a refuge, — if victorious, to secrete their plunder and 
eigoj their triumph. Soon thej will all be back again, and 
manj more with them, whom the sound of victorj and the 
sight of spoil will draw forth, thus swelling jour ranks and 
keeping alive that spirit of enthusiasm which stands them in 
the place of discipline. Await, then, their return ; hasten the 
long-promised succors of France; establish jourself more 
firmlj in Scotland; and then, with all the resources of one 
kingdom at jour command, jou can march with confidence 
and security to the conquest of another.'' 

Some went still further. According to them, the misfor- 
tunes of the Stuarts had begun with their claims to the throne 
of England. It was this that had brought the lovelj Maij 
to the scaffold, and Charles had atoned bj the same bloodj 
penaltj for an elevation so fatal to his race. ^ Think, then, 
of Scotland, the birthplace of jour fathers, the true source of 
their greatness, the onlj spot where their names are hallowed 
bj bright and enduring associations. Make this the founda- 
tion of jour strength, the starting-point of jour new career. 
Bepeal that detested Union, bj which her pure £ame has been 
degraded and the blood of her children made the spoil of a 
foreign tjrant Bedeem her from this abasement ; restore her 
to her former glorj and her inalienable rights ; atone for the 
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humiliatioB which the ill-judged policy, the fatal amintion of 
jour fathers, have brought upon her; and what may you not 
hope from the self-devotion of gratitude, and the irresistiUe 
energy of independence ? " / 

Thus compelled to remain in Scotland in opposition to his 
judgment and his wishes, Charles Edward resolved to make 
the most of this inauspicious delay for increasing his forces 
and organizing his government. He issued proclamations €i 
amnesty and entire oblivion for all political offences. He sent 
circulars to all the local authorities, calling upon them to send 
in their reports and bring their contributions to Edinburgh. 
He despatched glowing accounts of his success to the court 
of France, urging the necessity of immediate cooperation in 
order to complete the work which had been so successfully 
begun. He renewed his applications to the chiefe who had 
not yet declared themselves, assuring them that they wouM 
be received as cordially as if they had joined him at the first 
moment ; and he sent chosen emissaries into England to con- 
suit with his partisans there, and prepare the way for his 
invasion of that kingdom. 

Meantime, his little army was encamped at Duddingstone, 
about two miles from Edinburgh, where, except that there 
was less of hardship in it, they led nearly the same lives as 
at their homes among the mountains. The tents of Cope's 
army had been pitched for their use, but it was long before 
they could accustom themselves to the restrmnt, breathing 
freer in the open air, and loving to sit round their watch- 
fires and listen to the songs of their bards. Every day the 
prince came to visit them, and make his rounds ia persoa; 
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and wherever he saw a groap collected, he would yon in 
their conversation with a ^uniliaritj which went directly to 
their hearts, for it seemed to flow from his own ; and he was 
always ready with some of those happy sayings which take 
such strong hold of the popular mind. Or if it chanced that 
some old bard was singing the glories of his daii, he would 
stop to listen and applaud, showing all the while, by his ani- 
mated gestures and excited countenance, how deeply his ima- 
gination was struck by these wild old traditions of other days. 
Sometimes, instead of returning to town, he would pass the 
night in camp. 

At Holyrood every thing wore the aspect of a splendid 
court, and the old halls, so long condemned to solitude, now 
rang once more with the sounds of festivity and triumph. 
Every morning a crowd of courtiers thronged the prince's 
levee, and the moment that this formality of royal life was 
over, he took his seat at the coundl-board. Then came the 
public dinner and the visit of his posts ; and in the evening 
balls and receptions, where the wives and daughters of the 
Jacobites displayed their richest attire, and oftentimes, won 
by his grace and afi&bility, would send next morning to pledge 
the jewels he had praised, in order to raise contributions for 
the good cause. New levies, too, were coming in from the 
mountains; new chiefs declaring their adherence and enrolling 
their vassals ; and, notwithstanding the cautious policy of the 
Lowlands, a few small bands of volunteers were raised in the 
cities. But the most important event of all was the arrival 
of the Marquis d'Equilles as Ambassador from France, with 
letters frt>m the king, and a small supply of arms and ammn- 
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nition ; and although he was not yet authorized to announce 
his mission openlj, jet the presence of a Frenchman of rank/ 
and the assurance that he would soon he followed hj others 
with money and supplies, seemed a sufficient proof that the 
court ci Versailles was at last heginning to open its eyes to its 
true interest, and would not long delay those more extensive 
succors, with the aid of which it would be so easy to decide 
the contest 

Feeble as these supplies were, Charies Edward resolved 
to put off his march into England no longer. Meeting the 
opposition of his council with the letters of his English adhe- 
rents, who complained of being thus left a defenceless prey to 
the Hanoyerians, he announced his fixed determination of 
entering England immediately, even at the risk of doing it 
alone. ^I will raise my banner there,** said he, ^ as I did in 
Scotland; the fiuthful subjects of my fiither will gather round 
it, and with them I will either conquer or perish." The 
council yielded, and orders were issued for the march. By 
die troops the tidings were received with enthusiasm, for they 
were tired oi the monotonous inaction of a camp, and longed 
(moe more for the excitement of marches and battles. In a 
general review of all the forces, they were found to amount to 
little more than seven thousand men ; but Scotland had been 
won with but half this number, destitute both of horse and ar- 
tillery, and now they were supported by five hundred cavalry, 
they had seven cannon and four mortars, and, what was of 
fiur more account than all this, were glowing with enthusiasm 
and fiushed by success. 

Meanwhile, the interval had been employed by the English 
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gorernment in acthre prepaiatioiis for defeaoe. The king 
hiid arriTod from the ocmtment and rallied his adharei^ 
aronnd him. A strong division had been sent forward on the 
road to Newcastle under field-marshal Wade ; another, under 
General L^onnier, had directed its march to wards Lancaster, 
in order to cover the western frontier ; while camps <^ reserve 
were forming at Finchlej, and other points in the vidnily o£ 
the capital The only road to London lay between the amues 
tl Ligonnler and Wade. 

Chai^ Bdwaid, with tlie boldness whidi had char»etericed 
all his meadnres, was for mardung directly upon Newcastle^ 
and fitting Wade on his way* But in this he allowed him- 
ielf to be overruled by his council, who preferred Altering 
En^and by CSarlisle, where the nature oi the country woidd 
be more fiivorable to the tactics <^ the mountaineers* It was 
6n a Thttrsday, Uie 31st of October, at six o'dook in the 
etening, that the gallant young prince left his ancestral haDs 
of Holyrood, which were never more to be trodden by the 
foot of a Stuart That night he slept at Pinkie house, «ad. 
next morning began his march. The more efiectuaUy to 
eonceal his course, he had ordered lodgings to be taken all 
along the jroute to Berwick; and, dividing his troops, di- 
rected one detachment on Peebles, under the Marquis of 
TuUibardine, and putting himself at the head of the other, 
pressed forward towards Kelso, while a few small bodies 
took an intermediate road by Selkirk and Mos&-pauL Bed- 
cBng, in Cumberland, was fixed upon as the general ren- 
dezvous. 

Here, as <m his advance through the Highlandsj, he march- 
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ed on foot at the head of his columa, lightening the fatigue 
of the way hj many a jest and merry saying, — the surest 
test, in the soldier's judgment, of his affection for those who 
were giving so strong a proof of their devotion to him. From 
Kelso, his route lay directly across the Tweed, and along 
the banks of the Liddel,* so often stained with blood in the 
wild wars of the bordw. The enthusiasm of the dans waa 
aft its height as thc^ touched the English shore. They 
brandished their daymores, tossed their caps in the air^ 
and uttered that shrill waisery which seems like an invoci^ 
tion to the powers of havoc and blood. But IjDchiel, ia 
drawing his sword, wounded himself in tiie hand, and the 
evil omen instantly spread a superstitious dread, tiuroui^ 
the ranks. 

Crossing one more watercourse, the little streamlet oi Esk,. 
they hidted at Bedding, wh^re they were soon after joined by 
the rest of the aniiy. Charles now coooentsated his forces, 
and advanced to lay siege to Carlisle. Thii^ city had onoe 
been classed among the strong posts of the kiniptan, for it 
WM the capital of the coun^, and exposed by ita situation to 
sadden attacks from the Scottish border.. But in the more 
traaquO times which had succeeded: the nnion of the twe 
crowns, the greater part of its defences had been suffered to 
fidl to decay. The rampart stiU remained entire,, but was in 
BO oooditioQ to withstand a seciaoa attack, and the only part 
which offered any chance of eflSsctual resistance was the castle. 

* The exquisite little Spanish ballad, Bio Verde, so beantifolly trans- 
lated hy Longfellow in his Oatre Mer, might, with a few changes of 
Bwne, be applied to the Liddd. 
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The armj of Marshal Wade, however, was within supporting 
distance ; and the governor, reljing upon this, resolved to de- 
fend himself to the last 

The moment Charles Edward heard that Wade was 
^ marching to the relief of Carlisle, he resolved to advance 
at once and offer him battle. Accordingly, leaving a small 
detachment before the town, he pressed forward with all his 
forces to Brampton, on the road to Newcastle. There he 
learned that the English general was still so &r off, that, 
bj a vigorous attack, he might hope to get possession ai 
Carlisle before the relieving armj could come up. The 
detachment he had left not being strong enough for this, a 
new one was despatched, under the Duke of Perth, to urge 
on the siege, while the main bodj remained at Brampton to 
watch the movements' of the enemy. The trench was im- 
mediately opened, the Duke of Perth and Marquis of TuUi- 
bardine working, as they had fought, at the head of their 
men; the batteries were planted within eighty-five yards of 
the parapet, in spite of the fire of the garrison, which was 
heavy and well sustamed, and fascines and ladders prepared 
for an assault. The governor now began to despair ci 
making good his defence, and on receiving a second summmis, 
hung out a white flag and offered to capitulate. Charles Ed- 
ward came in person to receive the keys of the dty, and 
Wade, on learning its surrender, retraced his steps towards 
Newcastle. 

Two plans of action now presented themselves to the inva- 
ders ; either to attack the enemy at Newcastle, or to march 
directly upon London. The former, could they have counted 
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upon meeting Wade in the field, would have been the wiser 
course ; for in case of defeat, the frontier of Scotland was 
dose at hand to retire upon, and a victory in England could 
hardly have failed to produce an immediate declaration of 
the Jacobites. But if, in adherence to the cautious policy 
which he had hitherto pursued, the English general should 
shut himself up in Newcastle, and protract his defence till 
the Duke of Cumberland, who had taken the place of Ligon- 
nier, could come to his relief, the prince would find himself 
hemmed in between two armies, either of which was singly 
his superior in number, in equipments, and in discipline. It 
was resolved, therefore, to march upon London, where there 
were strong reasons for believing that his partisans were suf- 
ficiently numerous to secure him a hearty reception. A por- 
tion of the Highlanders had deserted, but their places would 
soon be supplied by the English Jacobites, who would join 
him on his route, and his rear would be covered by the army 
of reserve, which had received orders to enter England with- 
out delay. 

It was a bold game to play in the face of so experienced a 
general as the Duke of Cumberland. All along the road the 
bridges had been broken down, and all the usual means em- 
ployed for throwing obstacles in his way. And in his own 
army there were many who, condemning the measure as need- 
lessly hazardous, refused to give it that hearty cooperation 
which alone could insure its success. But here, as throughout 
the whole of his enterprize, Charles Edward felt that the 
boldest measures were the wisest 

A small garrison was placed in Carlisle, and, on the 21st 
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of November, the aimj was again put in nx)tion, with the 
cayahy in advance. In Laneashire they were everywhere 
received with illuminations and ringing of bells ; for here the 
Jacobites were far the greater number. Many a melancholy 
thought, and, perhaps, too, some sad forebodings were awaken^ 
ed at the sight of Preston, where, but thirty years before^ 
some of the noblest chiefs of the Highlands had, by the 
treacherj of one of their companions, fallen victims to their 
devotion to the exiled family. The event was still fresh in 
the minds of all, and the more so, j&om having been recorded 
in some of those touching little ballads, which perform one of 
the highest offices of poetry so beautifuUj, by preserving the 
memory of noble acticms in the simple langauge of the heart 
At Manchester, the prince divided his army into two columns, 
in order to advance more rapidly. His ranks were gradu- 
ally filling up. Manchester and Preston had furnished six 
hundred recruits. A still more touching instance of devotion 
awtdted him at Stockport It was from an old lady by the 
name of Skyring that it came. When van infant in her 
mother's arms, she had been carried to see the landing of 
Charles the Second, and from that day loyalty became her 
worship. During the long exile of the Stuarts, she had every 
year set apart a portion of her income as a tribute to her 
righ^ul sovereign, carefully concealing from whom it came, 
lest her name should awaken unplea^nt recollections of the 
ingratitude with which the services and sacrifices of her father 
had been repaid. And now that the last c£ this cherished 
race was come to claim his rights, old and infirm as she was, 
she sold her jewels an^ her plate, in order to raise a small 
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sum for his aid, and brought it to him in a purse, and laid it 
at his feet ; ^ And now," said she, ^ let me die, for mine ejes 
haye beheld him." 

At Macclesfield the two columns met again. The advanced 
posts of the Duke of Cumberland were at Newcastle under 
Ljne, in Staffordshire, near enough to cut them off from the 
road to London. To prevent this, and deceive the enemy, a 
party of thirty horse was sent forward on the Newcastle road, 
as if the whole army were marching in that direction. Cum- 
berland fell into the snare, and prepared himself for battle. 
Meanwhile, the prince was pressing forward in two columns, 
by Congleton and Gasworth, to Derby, which he entered in 
triumph on the 4th of December. The road was now open, 
and London but forty leagues distant 

Charles Edward had hardly entered his quarters, when a 
courier j&om Scotland brought him the welcome intelligence 
of the arrival of Lord Drummond at Montrose, with his own 
regiment, the royal Scotch, two squadrons of cavalry, and the 
pickets of the Lish brigade of Count Lally, whose tragic 
death,* after years of brilliant service, has left so deep a stain 
upon the name of Louis the Fifteenth. There came, at the 
same time, letters from his adherents in Wales, full of hope 
and promise ; and from Newcastle, though garrisoned by the 
enemy ; and some, too, from London, which, though less de-> 

* The filial piety of Lally ToUendal was a noble example for the 
Prince of Moskowa. Bat the son of Marshal Ney still retains his seat 
in the Chamber of Peers, while the ashes of his father lie nndistinguished 
in their humble sepulchre, without any other record th^ the simple 
offerings with which individual gratitude piously labors to atone for the 
wanton violation of public justice. 

83* 
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ddedy still gave a flattering pictore of his pMspects^ He it- 
stantlj summoned Im oonncil, and laid his despatches before 
them, trusting that thej, too, woald catch new vigor from the 
cheering tidings. 

Such, however, was fiur from being Iheir fSseMng. Thej^ 
bad looked aroond Uiem, and found th^ndetvea akme, in the 
heart of a country, which, if not hostile, was at least indiffei^ 
ent^ and which the slightest reverse might raise up i^ainst 
Aem. They had been w^ghing all the chances of victoiy 
and al the haxard6 of defeat, and coimting ^e by one the 
obstades in their wa^, till their hearts sank within item; and 
of aU their former oonfideiice, the only hope that remmned 
was of safety and retreat 

When the prince laid hia detpatehes before fhee^ they laA^ 
tened in silence, and wkh the coostrmed air of men who 
have some unweleome thing to sa^, whic^ ik/eiy know not how 
to bring out* At last Lord Greorge Murray arose, an^ in a 
set speech, drew a daric pictore of their position, the state of 
tiie country, the wavermg and unsi^isfactory ooaduet of thei 
English Jaeobkesy the dlffict^ies ^t beset them- oa every 
side, and which seemed to increase with every step^ the rash- 
ness of persevering in a» enterprise from which ihej had so 
much to fear and so little to hope, and concluded by inseting 
upon the necessity of an immediate retreat All seemed to 
mark their approbation by their looks and gestures. It was 
evident that the whole scene had been concerted. The Duke 
of Perth alone stood aloof, leaning his head upon the mantel- 
piece, and with a dejected countenance, which seemed to say 
that this was one of those occasions^ in whieh the piinoe's wili 
ahould be the law of his adhevents. 
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Qmrles Edward was taken whoUj bj surprise, for nevcar 
had his hopes been higher, and never had he been less appre^ 
haisiTe of q>p06ition. The ardor of his troqM, who» boaed- 
hig that thej had penetrated farther into England than their 
Iskthers had ever done, were eager to be led to battle ; th^ 
promises of his adherents, who, from all sides, gave him the 
strongest attestations of their zeal for his cause ; the landing 
ef one piuft of his reinforcements, with the assuracnce (hat the 
irst Mt wind would bring the remainder, under the guidance 
6f his bit^ther and the Duke of Richelieu ; — had all inspired 
fakn with such confidence, that he had almost fanded himsdf 
at Ihe gales of Whitehall, when he was fiius suddenlj sum^ 
moned to retrace his steps towards Scodand. It was in tttitt 
tfttat be urged every argument, answered every objection,—^ 
tttflit he addressed himself to the personal feelitigs, the pri<fei, 
tkt love of glory, the professions of loyalty of the chiefs, and! 
with tears of indignation and rage, declared that he had rather 
be buried twenty feet under ground than give his consent tdt 
a measure so fkti^. The resolve of the council had beeit 
ieken, and he was compelled to yielA 

The retreat began before daybreak, and for a while die 
^xx>ps marched cheerfully on, in the confidence that three 
days more would bring them to London. But as day began 
to dawn, and they began to recognize by the way-side the 
same houses and fields which they had passed by but two 
dEtys before, — ^ What does this mean P* said one to another. 
^ Is this the victory that has been promised us ? Or have we 
been beaten, that we are condemned to retreat?" And the 
feeiing, gathering strength as it spread from rank to rank, at 
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length broke out in one unanimoos ciy of mdignatkHi, which 
the chiefs, with all the weight of their hereditary aathority, 
could scarcely suppress. The prince came in the rear, silent, 
dejected, heedless of what was said or done around him. The 
hour of hope was past, and the fate of the Stuarts was sealed 
forever. 

Two days passed before the Duke of Cumberland became 
fuUy aware of the enemy's intentions ; and then, mounting a 
part of his foot behind the cavalry, and despatching orders to 
Marshal Wade to cut them off from the road to Scotland, he 
pressed forward in pursuit. But with the double advantage 
of a two day's start and the habitual rapidity of their move* 
ments, the Highlanders were already too far in advance to be 
overtaken. Wade continued to move with his usual hesita- 
tion, and when the Duke of Cumberland joined him, the main 
body of the retreating army was already well on its way to- 
wards Carlisle. The rear-guard, under Lord Murray, which 
had remained a little behind in order to repair some of the 
baggage-waggons, was the only portion which came in contact 
with the English, whom they defeated in the brilliant combat 
of Clifton enclosures, where Murray manoeuvred with so 
much skill as to give his little army the appearance <^ douUe 
its number, and the Duke of Cumberland, but for a pistol's 
missing fire, would have been killed on the field. 

On the 31st of December, the anniversary of the prince's 
birthday, the army reentered Scotland. During the last few 
days it had been raining without intermission, and the worn 
tartaas, the bare feet, and long beards of the men, showed 
what hard service they had been performizig. This evil, 
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however, was eaailj repaired by a contribatioti d* the city of 
Glasgow, which, having all along been distinguished by ltd 
hostility, coald with more justice be singled out as a fit sub^ 
ject for punishment 

Bat not so with the injurious impressions produced by th^ 
retreat, which, as Charles Edward had clearly foretold, wfld 
everywhere interpreted as a confession of inferiority. The 
Hanoverian magistrates had resumed their functions; the 
English troops were returning into the kingdom ; the parti-^ 
zans of the existing government were rising to its support ; 
and several, who had hitherto kept aloof, in order to judge by 
the result, now came forward and declared themselves against 
the restoration. Edinburgh had opened its gates to Grcneral 
Hawley, and all the Lowlands seemed upon the point of being 
reconquered by the House of Hanover, with as much ease 
and rapidity, as they had been won by its opponents. In 
England, Carlisle, the only point which an effort had been 
made to retain, had been compelled to surrender after a few 
days siege, and its garrison of three hundred men were th6 
first upon that dark roll of victims, which marked the bloody 
triumph of Cumberland. 

Bitterly as he had been disappointed. Carles Edward re- 
solved to struggle to the last, and one more gleam of hope 
came to cheer bun in his sorrow. Still, his confidence in his 
adherents had been shaken, and we shall no more find in him 
that buoyancy of spirit, that frankness of heart, that f^shnesd 
and overflowing of feeling, which enthusiasm inspires, until 
bitter experience comes to check its expansion by the proofif 
which it brings, in far too great abundance, of the selfishflesld 
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of human motives and the insinceri^ of man's professions. 
The army of reserve, which had not yet moved from Perth, 
was ordered to hasten forward in order to effect its junction 
with the main body, and with his "united forces, nine thousand 
men in all, he proceeded to lay siege to Stirling. The town 
surrendered in two days, and the citadel, built, like that of 
Edinburgh, upon a precipitous rock, was immediately invested. 

The loss of this important post might have produced an- 
other revulsion in public feeling, still wavering between the 
two parties. To prevent so fatal an occurrence, the English 
general resolved to advance and offer battle. Like Sir John 
Ck>pe, he was too fully convinced of the superiority of his 
disciplined battalions to doubt the result for a moment ; and 
accordingly, without waiting for the reinforcements which 
were hourly expected, he put himself at the head of the eight 
thousand men he had at hand, and marched rapidly forward 
towards Stirling. But before he set out upon his march, he 
caused five gibbets to be erected in one of the principal 
squares of Edinburgh, for the more speedy punishment of 
those of the rebels, who should be unhappy enough to escape 
death in the field. 

Charles Edward's spirits revived at the prospect of a battle. 
He had with him nine thousand men, a larger army than he 
had ever commanded before, and among them were several 
regiments on whose discipline and experience he could fully 
rely. A thousand men were left to continue the siege, and 
with the rest he advanced to meet the enemy. The two ar- 
mies were thus nearly equal in number, the English having 
received on the eve of the battle a reinforcement of a thousand 
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volonteera. If, as a whole, thej were better armed, and 
trained bj a more rigorous discipline, their adversaries had 
the advantage of a higher enthusiasm and the prestige of two 
victories. Hawlej encamped in the plain of Falkirk, a name 
of bitter remembrance to the Scotch, for it was here that the 
first Edward had triumphed bj treachery over the heroic 
vak>r of Wallace, and tradition still pointed out the withered 
trunk of the* oak amid whose branches the unfortunate chief- 
tain had sought shelter in his flight. But Bannockbum, too, 
was near, and at their head was the prince in whose gallant 
bearing and noble countenance they had traced, with the 
fondest hopes the air and the features of a Bruce. 

The ground between Stirling and Falkirk was formerly 
covered by Torwood forest, some vestiges of which remain to 
the present day. Throughout its whole extent, it is an almost 
unbroken level, except about a mile to the south-west of Fal- 
kiric, where it rises into an irregular platform, which com- 
mands the plain, and affords an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country. From this eminence the little stream of 
Canon descends, winding its course through the fields, to the 
scene of Bruce's victory. On its banks you now find a forge, 
and, in place of the wild heather which once covered the pla- 
teau, a thick-grown plantation of trees ; but in the names of 
Battle-field and Red-bum,* tradition still preserves the mem- 
ory of the day when fortune smiled for the last time on the 
arms of the Stuarts. 

So far was Grenend Hawley from dreaming of being at- 

♦ Those who love to compare traditions will remember the Sangui" 
ndo of Thrasjmene. Will the name of Red-bnm last as long ? 
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tackedi that he bad pitched his camp in the plaiB, withoot 
taking any measures to secure the possession of the eminence, 
and was enjoying a late breakfiist at Callander castle, to which 
he had been invited, with a species of treach^^us hosptality, 
by the countesQ of Eahnamod^ whop news was brought him 
that Charles Edward bad already crossed the Carron. Podr 
tiye as the report was, he refused to credit it? aod it was only 
upon the arrival <^a third messenger, tba^ be eootd tear him- 
lielf from the pleasures of the table. When be reached his 
^amp, the troops were already under arms, and a few bodies 
of the enemy were beginning to make their a{^>earance cm the 
plateau. The plain was covered with men, women, and ehil^ 
dren, flying, with whatever they could carry with them, flxwn 
a spot which was so soon to become the scene of mortal strife. 
ISome few, bolder than the rest, had climbed the steeple of Ae 
viljage-diurch ii^ order to see the fight And to increase iim 
wildnes^ of the scene, a violent storm had arisen, with wiad 
and rain, fit precursors of the tempest which was so so<m \fi 
pige beneath* The wind blew from the soqih^west, driving 
the rain full in the faces of the English, and the eloud% 
gathering fold upon fold, gave a double gloom to the evening 
shadows which were already approaching. 

Hawley drew up his men in two lines, with the Glasgow 
volunteers and the clan of Campbell for a reserve. Among 
the officers in the first line was one whose name was one day 
to become glorious in the battle-fields of the Kew World, the 
gallant Wolfe, The British general had easily divined the 
enemy's intention in taking possession of the plateau, and sent 
forward a regiment of cavalry in order to seize upon it before 
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they oould make good their hold. But it was too late. The 
•dyantage of position was abreadj lost, and it now remained 
to be seen what discipline and experience could do towards 
atoning for the neglect. 

The prince's armj came out upon the plateau in two col- 
umns, which, displaying to the right and left, were quickly 
formed in line of battle. On this day the MacGregors shared 
with the MacDowals the post of honor oa the right Lovd 
George Murray ccnnmanded on the rights and Lord Drum- 
mond on the left. In the second Ime were the regimente 
which had recently arriyed from EniBce. '^Lally/' said 
Charles £dward, as he rode along the liae^ ^those Engikh 
know yon; they fought at Fontenoy.'' ^ True, my prinoe^''^ 
replied the gaUant veteran ; << but to renew oimt aoquaintance, 
my officers and I would like to be a little tiearer to the firat 
fire." 

Hawley had often boasted thai a sia^ troap of horse 
would be eaou^ to scatter the nu>untaine^rs; but as the diqr 
was ^ advanoad and the tempest increasing, he ordered hk 
whole cavalry to charge together, and the infantry to advanee 
to their support ^ Hold your fire till they come within fiur 
gun-shot," was Murray's order to his line, seaA it was strictfy 
obeyed. <^'T is certain death that we are geing to I" mur- 
mured the horsemen, on hearing the order to charge ; hot 
they ^purred fi>rward their horses and rushed to the attack. 
The Hig^blanders let them come near enough to make their 
aim sure, and then, pouring m one tremendoua volley, the 
whole line was, in an instant^ enveloped in a dense veil of 
smoke. As the wu3d swept it aw«^ the grouad. was seen oor- 

34 
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ered with honet and horsemen, wounded and dead and dying 
oyerthrown together, while the survirors were flying broken 
and disordered at the top of their speed. Only one battalion 
dared to charge. It was led by a young officer by the name 
of Whitney, who, as he drew near the enemy, recognized 
in their ranks an old friend of former days, John Boy Stew- 
art ^ We shall be with yoa in an instant," cried Whitney to 
his friend, as his troop came thandering on. ^ You will be 
right welcome,'' was the reply ; and at the same instant a bol- 
kt from the Scottish ranks struck the gallant officer from his 
horse. His men rushed on to aTcnge his fall, and in the 
shock of the encounter overturned the first rank and trampled 
down several officers and men. But the aeooad rank, slipping 
under the horses' bellies, stabbed them with their dirks, and 
then grappled the riders as they felL The defeat of the 
cavalry was complete. 

The in&ntry noW advanced to the diarge, and Murray 
again called to his men to let the enemy come dose up before 
they fired. But the blood of the mountaineers was already 
warmed by the contest, and the MacDowals, sprii^ing for- 
ward and loading their pieces as they ran, threw in a dose 
fire, which broke the English ranks almost before they had 
time to return it A few only ventured to make a stand in a 
ravine on the right, where a small body of Cobham's dragocms 
rallied behind them, and sustained the combat a few moments 
longer. The MacDowals hesitated, and began to fidl back for 
fear of ambuscade. Charies Edward, seeing their hesitaticm, 
advanced to their support at the head of his reserve, and in a 
moment the whole English army was driven from the fidd. 
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^ Where are they ?" said the officers to one another, as they 
looked around them for the enemy. ^ It is a rase,** cried 
Lord Drummond, << in order to draw us into an ambuscade ; 
those are the royal Scots, who fought so well at Fontenoy.** 
And this it was tl^at saved the English army from total ex* 
termination. Hawley had fled with the cavalry ; but Gren- 
end Huske, profiting by the mistake of the Scotch, drew off 
the remnants of his right wing and dragoons, which h^ held 
firm to the last, and retreated in good order towards Edin- 
burgh, leaving six hundred dead on the field, and six hundred 
wounded and prisoners in the hands of the enemy. The 
prince's loss was forty killed and eighty wounded. 

Had Charles Edward now marched directly upon Edin- 
burgh, it can hardly be doubted that he might have easily 
^ned possession of the city, and effiiced by the splendor of 
this double triumph the unfavorable impressions which had 
been produced by his retreat from Derby. The hope, too, of 
another battle and the excitement of immediate action would 
have retained his Highlanders at their post, and prevented 
that general desertion with which his victory threatened him. 
But dissensions had begun to creep in among his officers, and 
the demoralizing effiscts of retreat upon an army so loosely 
organized, were apparent in all their movements. Instead of 
following up their success, and pressing upon the enemy be- 
fore he could recover from his panic, the time was lost in idle 
recriminations, and the strength of the army vainly wasted in 
the siege of the castle of Stirling, which, firm on its rocky 
base, set all their efforts at defiance. 

There was another cause, too, for this delay ; and in order' 
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to trace it to its soorce, we most go back to Italy, and to the 
year 1719. In that year had been completed the negotiations 
for the marriage of the Chevalier of St Greorge with the 
Princess Mary Casimir Clementine Sobieski, granddaughter 
of the heroic king of Poland, and believed to be one of the 
ridiest heiresses of Europe. Her father, having failed oi an 
election to the throne, was living in Austria under the protec- 
tkm of Charles the Sixth, and it seemed as though there was 
something in the destiny of the two betrothed, which gave a 
peculiar propriety to their union. But the moment that th^ 
tidings of an event so important to the tranquillity of his own 
family reached the ears of George of England, he addressed 
a strong remonstrance to the imperial court, complaining of 
Ais infraction of the friendship that existed between the 
two nations, and calling upon the emperor to interpose his 
authority in order to prevent its accompHshment Chaiies 
readily complied with his demand, and forbade the marriage ; 
and shortly after, the young princess, who had escaped with 
her mother and was on her way to Italy, was arrested at Inn- 
spruck, and shut up in a convent. The evil star of the Stu- 
arts seemed to extend its fatal influence to all those who ven- 
tured to share in their fortunes. 

Among the exiles of the insurrection of 1715 was John 
Walkenshaw, Baron of Baronsfield, one of the prisoners of 
Sherifi&moor, but who had succeeded in making his escape in 
time to avoid the fate by which so many of his companions 
had atoned for their fidelity to the exiled monarch. From 
that time he had continued to live <hi the continent, still at- 
tached to the cause for which he had hazarded life and for- 
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tone, and ever ready to give new proofs ci his devoticm* 
For him, as for all those of his party, the question of James's 
marriage was one of the deepest interest, and the news of 
Greorge's interference and Clementine's arrest excited the 
highest indignation. At first, he endeavored to intercede 
with the emperor in her favor ; but failing in this, he resolved 
to effect her liberation by stratagem. Another exile, by the 
name of Wogan, agreed io share the hazards of the attempt ; 
and to complete the party, they took with them a Gaptahi 
Toole and Major Wisset and his wife. An Austrian pass- 
port was obtained for the Count de Cemes and his family, 
pilgrims to the holy house of Loreto, and thus provided they 
set out upon their perilous enterprize. Lady Walkenshaw 
was to pass for the countess, and Wogan for her brother-in- 
law; while a quickwitted maid, whose love of a romantic 
adventure was heightened by the promise of a liberal reward, 
consented to play the part of the countess's sister, until she 
could change places with the princess in her convent-prison. 
So well arranged was the whole plot, that thp party reached 
Lmspruck and succeeded in opening a communication with 
the prisoner, without exciting suspicion. Their offers of as- 
sistance were gladly accepted ; the maid changed dresses with 
the princess, and taking her place in the convent, the rest of 
the party pushed on for the Venetian frontier. Thence they 
proceeded to Bologna, where the marriage was performed by 
proxy. The only reward that Walkenshaw would accept at 
the hands of the princess was the promise, that, if he ever be- 
came a father, she would stand godmother to his child. The 
promise was &ithfully performed, and the daughter that was 
84* 
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bora to him some time afterwards received at ihe font the 
name of Gementine. 

When Charles Edward, on laying siege to Stirling, todc 
op hi& quarters at the castle of Bannockbara, the Jacobite 
leaders <^ the neighborhood hastened to present thdr families 
at his little court Among the yonng damsels who graced 
it, was one of remarkable beauty, whose aspect and man- 
ners, accustomed as he was to this Gort of hcHnage, struck 
hta with peculiar ferce. But how much deeper was the im- 
pression, when he heard the name of Clementine, and learned 
that she was the daughter of that noble-hearted chieftain to 
whom his mother had been indebted for her freedom. The 
efiect upon the mind of the young O^nentine was equally 
strong. This was the prince of whom, from her earliest 
childhood, she heard so often ; his youth, the diarms of his 
manners, the graces of his person, the romantic enterprise in 
which he was engaged, all conspired to awaken a feeling in 
her young heart, which she at first may hare mistaken for 
loyalty, though she soon discovered that it was love. Tlie 
camp was so near, and a long siege leaves so many hours 
unemployed, that Charles Edward, without any apparent 
neglect of his duty, could easily find time for Icmg and earaest 
interviews. He had the story of his own romantic adven- 
tures to tell, and could draw for her bright pictures of the 
sunny South ; she, the youthful rememtetnoes with which his 
mother's name was so closely interwoven, and that loveliest of 
all pictures, woman's heart, unconsciously yielding, with aD 
the fervor and self-devotion of h^ sex, to the pure and gentle 
inspirations of a first and ardent love. Sincere and honora* 
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ble in his feelings Charles Edward promised himsdf that he 
would soon be able to place her by his side npcm the throne €£ 
Scotland ; for she was of an ancient family, allied to the first 
houses of the kingdom, whose attachment would become all 
the stronger for so marked a distinction. But she had read 
the future with woman's truer instinct, and thought rather of 
the day when her voice and her love would be the sole charm 
and solace of his exile. And she was true to her word, and, 
when every hope had failed him, and the nearest and dearest 
had abandoned him to his fate, sh^ sought him out in solitude, 
and in the darkest hour of his adversity united her destiny 
with his. 

The drama was fast drawing to a close. The Duke of 
Cumberland, who, after the fall of Carlisle, had returned to 
London, no sooner received the news of the battle <^ Falkirk, 
than he resolved not to entrust the command of the army to 
subordinate hands any longer, but to put himself at its head, 
without delay, and complete the conquest of Scotland by the 
most vigorous measures. He accordingly hastened to Edin- 
burgh, drew around him all those who had been distinguished 
for their adhesion to his family, issued the severest instructions 
to the rebels, and proclaiming his intention of putting a speedy 
termination to the war, marched out, with ten thousand men, 
in two columns, to meet the enemy. Charles Edward would 
gladly have risked the chances of another battle ; but hit 
army was too much reduced by the customaiy desertion of 
the Highlanders to justify so hazardous a venture ; and 
raising the siege of the castle which was on the eve of sur* 
rendering, he crossed the Forth, and retreated towards the 
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Highlands. Here, in order to fkeilitate his march and dis- 
tract the enemy's attention, he divided his army into two 
columns, one of which, nnder his own guidance, pursued the 
direct route through the mountains, while the other, led hj 
Lord Greorge Murray, took the road by the seacoast Inver- 
ness was fixed upon for the general rendezvous. 

Cumberland pursued him as &r as Perth. It was the 
depth of winter, and while the severity of the weather and 
the natural obstacles of a wild and mountainous country ar^ 
rested his troops at every step, and compelled him to proceed 
with the utmost precaution, his light-footed enemy was mov- 
ing rapidly before him, and doubling every day, without any 
perceptible effort, the distance that lay between them. These 
considerations, and the news which he had received of the 
landing of a reinforcement of six thousand men under his 
brother-in-law, Prince Frederic of Hesse, induced him to re- 
trace his steps to Edinburgh, where, after this short experi- 
ence of the nature of the opposition he was to encounter, he 
would be better able to devise his measures for the effectual 
suljugation of the kingdom. 

Charles Edward easily gained possession of Inverness, 
though defended by two thousand men, and spread his forces 
over an extensive tract of country. Nothing else could be 
done till the return of spring, and then, if France should, in 
the interval, fulfil her oft-repeated promises of support, there 
was every reason to hope that he might open the campaign 
with the defeat of Cumberland, and renew, under better aus- 
pices, his attempt upon England. These well founded hopes 
were defeated by the shameful negligence and dilatoriness of 
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Ae court of Versailles. His remonstrances were disregarded, 
his agents listened to with incredulity. It was in vain 
that he detailed all his wants, and reported aU his successes. 
The king and his ministers, wavering and undecided in their 
councils, subjected to the caprice and passions of a vtdn and 
voluptuous mistress, frittered away in deliberation the time 
which should have been devoted to action, and persisted, 
with a half timid, half treacherous policy, in putting off to the 
morrow what could only be accomplished by doing it to-day. 
Meanwhile winter wore away and spring came on, and the 
Duke of Cumberland hastened to take the field. Charles 
Edward made every effort to collect his army ; but six thou- 
sand men were all that he oould bring together, and part 
of these were soon dispersed again by the scarcity of pro- 
visions. Cumberland advanced towards Inverness, and en* 
camped within a few miles of his antagonist Charles hoped 
to make up for his inferiority by a night attack, in which his 
men would have the advantage of their familiarity with the 
ground. Two thousand men were collected for the enters 
prise, and midnight, when the English camp would be buried 
in that deep slumber, which follows an evening of debauch, 
was fixed upon for the onset. But the night was so dark that 
even the Highlanders were delayed in their march, and at 
two in the morning, they were still three miks from the 
enemy. Charles Edward was at hand with a' strong rein- 
forcement, which he had collected in order to support the 
main body. Several of the chiefs still insisted upon proceed- 
ing; but Murray, whose prudence as a tactician led him 
more than once to mistake the character of the troops he 
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oommandedy and the real nature of his position, ordered a 
retreat Tired, disappointed, and hungry, the men retraced 
their steps. 

At break of day, Cumberland, little dreaming of the danger 
he had escaped, was under arms and advanced to offer battle. 
And now, for the first time, the prince allowed his impatience 
to overcome him. Six thousand men were all that he could 
muster, and his enemy counted ten thousand ; but great as 
the disparity was, he resolved to risk an engagement His 
council opposed his resolution with arguments and entreaties ; 
they painted the state of the two armies, the one exhausted 
by privations and hunger, the other firesh and vigorous from a 
well stored camp. They urged the necessity of giving time 
for the remainder of the dans to come in ; that every day 
would bring him a new accession of strength, and diminish 
that of his antagonist; ^lat, by confining himself to a war of 
skirmishes and surprises, he could draw his enemy into the 
mountains, entangle him in their passes, harass him by cut- 
ting off his supplies, weaken him by surprising his detach- 
ments, and, having once got the advantage of number, of 
position, and of feeling upon his side, attack him at his own 
choice, and with the certainty of success. The French 
minister threw himself at Charles's feet, and begged him to 
wait but a few days longer. But argument and entrea^ 
were vain. The evil star of the Stuarts had resumed its sway, 
and the unfortunate prince rushed headlong upon his &te. It 
is said, too, that some of his officers had been bought over by 
the epemy, and treacherously labored to confirm him in his 
fiwtal res<duti<>n. 
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The ill-foted army was encamped on the plains of Cixllo- 
den. The weather was piercing cold ; they had no beds but 
the heather, which served them also as fuel for their fires. 
Part were still dispersed among the mountains in search of 
provisions, and others were engaged in parcelling out a few 
cattle that had been brought in for food, when the columns 
of the enemy appeared upon the opposite border of the plain. 
Oiaries Edward had just taken his seat at table ; but instead 
of continuing his repast, though he had been for hours with- 
out food, he sprang instantly to his horse, and gave orders to 
range the troops for battle. The drum beat to arms, the 
bagpipes breathed forth, for the last time, the shrill gatK- 
ering-call (ji the dans ; alarm-guns were fired to call in the 
stragglers. Soon they came pouring in, for it was a welcome 
sound, and, forgetful of their hunger and careless of theb 
inferiority, they ranged themselves joyously in their ranks, 
each under the chief and the banner he had so often followed 
to victory. One good omen came to cheer them at the last 
moment ; the Frazers and MacDonalds, who were supposed 
to be still many miles distant, came up in time to take their 
posts before the battle began. But the MacPhersons and 
the MacGregors, and half of the Glengarys, and nearly the 
whole dan of the MacKenzies, were still absent, and six 
thousand men were all that could be brought together for 
this last and decisive struggle. 

The army was drawn up in two lines, the Kghlanders in 
the first, the Lowlanders and foreign regiments in the second. 
Four pieces ci cannon were placed at each extremity of the 
first line, and four in the centre. On the ri^t of the first 
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line waA a squadron of the horse-guards ; and on the left of 
the aeoond, Fitz-James's light horse. The remainder of the 
cavalry was stationed with the reserve under Lord Ealnuor- 
nocL The prince iock his stand on the right of the second 
line, on an eminence which commanded the field. 

The Duke of Cumbeiiand, profiting hy the disasters of 
HaM ley and Cope, had drawn up his men in three paiaQel 
divisions^ with 1^8 cannon on one fiank, and his cavalry oask llie 
other. Each diviaon bemg composed of four regimezits, ea^ 
lleg^aent came in this manner to serve as a support for the 
Other, so thai^ if the impetuous onset of the Highlanders 
should break through one, th^re would stUl be three more to 
oveccoma bef<»ra ihiaj c<»ild complete thcdr vkitoiy. And in 
oc4er to derive the enemy c£ the ddence of their ^rgets, 
Ae men were ordered to i»^sent their bayonets obliqaciy, 
80 as to aim their bk>w, not at the man immediately before 
them, but at the one at his sida As a record of Preston, and 
Falknrkj&ee permission was granted, by the order of the ds^, 
to every one that was willing to confess himself a coward, 
to withdraw before the b^tle began; and certain death was 
dmiQunced aa the punishment of those who dared to desert 
their posts after the signal had been given. ^Flandera! 
Flanders l" was the reply, for there, at least, these men had 
won the name of veterans. 

The plain of CuUoden is a vast heatb» ffTteiKJaag from east 
to west, between the mountains and the ae% with neaify a 
level sur&ce. There was notb&ng in the nature of the girouad 
to favor the tactics of the monntaiaaers, no strong poution in 
which to make a siand, no elevation firom whacb to rush down 
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upon their enemj. On their right, but not near enough to 
rest upon, were the river Nairn and the mountains ; on their 
left, the sea and the parks of Culloden-house. The only ele- 
vation was on the (^)posite side of the plain, and that was in 
the hands of the enemy. The advantage of position, as well 
as of number, was against them. 

It was one in the afternoon when the two armies drew nigh 
to one another. The morning had been clear, but now the 
sky was suddenly overcast, and thick volumes of murky cbuds 
began to darken the air. A violent wind arose from the north- 
east, accompanied with snow and rain, which it dashed in the 
faces of the Scotch, as it had done in those of their enemies 
on the plain of Falkirk. An indefinite dread, a superstitious 
horror, seized the minds of the Highlanders, for it was on their 
own heath and among their native mountains that the ele* 
ments had declared against them. 

The battle began by a cannonade, which, on the part of 
the Highlanders, did but little execution, for their artillerists 
h^d miscalculated the distance, and nearly all their shot fell 
short But when the enemy came to fire in turn, their balls 
fell like hailstones on the Highland line, ploughing deep fur- 
rows wherever they struck the plain, and carrying death and 
confusion through the ranks. It was a fearful trial for those 
undisciplined mountaineers, accustomed as they always had 
been to come at once to close quarters^ and decide every 
thing by the impetuosity of their onset At length the order 
was given to advance, and again their war-cry rang loud and 
shrill, and each man, drawing his cap tight over his brow, 
firmly grasping Ins daymore in his right hand, and throwing 
85 
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out his dirk and target with his 1^ spiwig ferwaxd wkh 
tiger ftiiy to grapple with his foe. The Eng^ line stood 
firm to reoeiye them, and, presenting their bayonets obHqnetyy 
met the shodc without wayering. The targets ^aneed harai- 
lesslj along the p<^hed barrels of the nraskets, hot die ptask 
of the bayonet went tme to its mark, and with every titfttsl « 
HighliMider fell Another straggle, and stiU another, and 
the mangled bodies of the dead and the dying, of firiiend and 
" foe, were heaped up Hke a bulwark in ftoat of Hie Hoe* The 
first rank of the English was crashed, but a teriifie cros^'fire 
from the second came to support the bristling wall of he^ 
onets, at whose feet the second rank of the Scotch fe&, ooe 
upon another, before they conld aim a blow in retOfiK A 
few still pressed onward with the recklesEtnesi cf dwpair^ IM 
it was only to swell die bloody pile of tietims, an^ Wolfeli 
regiment, formed en patenccy now prepared with the reserve 
and the extreme right to envelop the survivors. Hie Hao- 
Donalds, dissatisfied at not having received their usual post 
on the right, refiised to diarge with the rest <^ the line, and^ 
after a short scattering fire, retired fixnn the fiekL Thefr 
chief alone rushed forward, with his shield-bearer and Us 
nephew. ^ The children of my tribe aban^m me ! " was his 
mdanchofy cry, and a few moments afterwards he fell, pi^Et^ed 
with wounds. 

The rout of the first line was annplete, but die second 
remakied entire, anjd with thk Charles Edward sdH hoped 
to win the day. His horse had checked die English eavahcy, 
and could the Highlanders hlive been rallied^ and induced to 
try their terrific diarge once more, k might hiwe been dirown 
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bAek Bpoo tke infantry, and opened the way for Ihe advance 
of tbe second line. *^ Courage I " cried the prince, riding in 
among them to j^aee himadf at their head; ^we can yet make 
the day our own." But their disoouragement had stmck too 
deep^ and bis officers, gathering around him, foroed him from 
tbe field. A part of the vanquished army fled towards In- 
vemesa, and part, crossing tbe Nairn, dispersed themselvea 
MMMig the mountains. 

Besistanoe bad ceased, but still the work of death went (m« 
CombeHand lingered upon the plain to count his victims. 
^ Wolfe, bbw out that insolent fellow's brains," said he to the 
Aiture hero of Quebec, pcunting out to him a wounded High* 
hKktar,wba had nused bis head npon bis hand, and lay ga2dng 
vpon bis conqueror with a bitter smile* ^l am no execution- 
er," replied Wolfe, and the noble rebuke was kmg treasured 
up with tbe unerring tenacity of revenge. 

Tbe soldiers^ animated by the example and approbation of 
tbmr leader, gave toll play to their thirst of blood. They 
mangled the wounded ; they mutilated the dead ; they dipped 
tb^ bands in tiie blood, and threw it at one another with 
shouts and langhter, as children {^y with water. Those 
whom they did not see fit to despatch at once, they stripped 
of their dotbes, and, reserving them for a longer torture, left 
ibem naked upon the field, exposed to all the horrors of a 
tempest and a night among the mountains. Next day they 
returned, and renewed their fiendlike sports. A few unhap- 
py wretches, less sev^i^y wounded, or stronger than their 
feUows, had survived the horrors oi the night, and were stiU 
breathing. They were instantly despatched, and this might 
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aknoet be ealkd a deed of mercy. Bat on ooanting their 
victims anew, the third daj after the battle, it was found 
that some had either escaped, or been carried away by their 
friends. A strict search was immediately institnted ^irongfa 
all the cottages of the neighborhood, and wherever a wounded 
soldier was found, he was mercilessly butchered. There 
was one small party which had taken refuge in a shed, 
where the shepherds had kindly sheltered them, and dressed 
their wounds. The shed was instantly set on fire, and the 
wounded men and their protectors were consumed in the 
flames, while a strong body kept guard around it, that none 
might escape. Nineteen officers, after wandering two days 
and two nights in a wood, had been admitted into a court- 
yard <^ one g£ the Culloden-house fiurms. The moment that 
ih&y were discovered, they were seized, tightly bound with 
cords that tore open their wounds, dragged upon a cart to a 
neighboring indosure, and shot; and the murderers, as if 
doubting the effects ci their bullets, rushed in upon them 
as they lay stretched upon the ground, and completed the 
work of death, by beating out their brains with their musket- 
stocks. The imagination shrinks appalled from such wan- 
ton barbarity, and one is almost tempted to deny that deeds 
like these could have been perpetrated in a civilised country, 
and under the eyes of a son of the king of England. Bat 
the narratives which record them are of unquestionable au- 
thenticity, and, revolting as the picture is, we have not hesi- 
tated to sketch it, as a record for our countrymen oi the ideas 
which, only thirty years before the outbreak of our own revo- 
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Intioo, tlra king of Ei^land and Ids soldiers attached to the 
name of rebel. * 

Meanwhile, weary, woanded, and disheartened, Charles 
Edwiffd had directed his flight towards Gorthleek, a seat of 
Lord Lorat, the chief of the Frazers. His horse had been 
shot under him, and when he presented himself in the hall, 
with his garments soiled with mire and stained with blood, the 
'vwinted courage of the wily old chief seemed to abandon hhn 
at the sight, and, instead of receiring his prince with words 
of oonsolatSoa and respect, he brohe out into exdamations of 
despair at the rain of his house, and the bloody fate which 
awaited his own gray hmrs. Afier a few hours of repose, 
the prince resumed his flight, with only seren compamons, 
partof whom he was soon compelled to separate fiom ; for 
the alarm had been spread, and numerous parties, allured by 
the price Hiat had heen set upon his head, were searehmg 
for him in ereiy dkectkm. Soon, the country became so 
rugged HbsA he could n6 longer eontinue his way on horse>^ 
badL The mountains rose on every side wild and broken, 
separated oiriy by deep glens, where torrents, swoOen and 
c^Qed by the rain and snow, were io be forded at erery 
step. A straggling sheep-path that he found from lame to 
time was his oaky relief from combing predpioes, and letting 
himself down the odes of w<»ii and slippery cn^ In thfo 

«FoQr hundred English officers had been released by Charles Edward 
upon parole. When the Duke ef Cumberland came to take the com- 
mand, he sent a circular to ^m, ordering them to Johi thefar regiments 
undar pain of disobecUfinfie* All obeyed but iis«v ivHio akiaa bcid the 
courage to reply to this insulting order,— ^* that the duke was master of 
their commissions, but not of their honor.**^ 

86* 
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way, after four days, he reached the litde village of GHen- 
bebdale, in the canton of Moidart, where, but a few moikhs 
before, he had landed so full of confidence and hope. Here 
be received a letter from Lord George Murray, begging him 
to come and put himself at the head of the relics of his army, 
a little over a thousand men, who were assembled at Bade- 
Doeh, and make one effort more. But he was now convinced 
that nothing could be done without the success of France, 
which, if they had been withheld at a moment when every- 
thing seemed to promise success, would hardly be ventured 
B&dT so &tal a reverse. His own presence at Versailles 
seemed to, (^^ the only chance of bringing that hesitating 
and relufstant court to a decision, while the lUmost that he 
could hope to accomplish by remaining in Scotland would be 
to keep up for a few weeks longer a destructive piurdsan 

warfare, which, even if succestful, could lead to no decisive 

\ 

results. TMs reascming, so plausiUe in itself, was supported 
by the advice of Ganranald and the other chie& who had 
joined himf and although, upon a cooler examination, there 
appear ipany grounds for calling its correctness in doubt, yet 
it can hardly be considered surprising that it should have been 
adopted as tt^ wisest coutse, at a moment of sudi deep de- 
pression. Sorrow has its intoxication as well as joy, and few 
men have received from nature, or won by education, a tex- 
ture of mind firm enough to justify that inconsiderate condem- 
V nation, which is lavished so freely upon the errors into which 
despondency sometimes leads the wisest and the best 

The whole country was now on the alarm; English cruisers 
hovering on the coast, and guarding the passes of the islands, 
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and strong bands of soldiers scattered in patnds along the 
shcHre and linroogfa the valleys, following like bloodhounds 
upon every track, and subjecting every nook and comer to 
the most rigorous examination. Charl^ Edward was not 
soared to remain long in tranquillity at his little asylum o£ 
Airsaig. His traces had been discovered, and a party was 
approaching to seize him. His companions fled in different 
direotions, and he took refuge in a wood. As he was wan* 
dering here alone, at a loss which way to direct his steps, he 
met the pilot whom he had sent for to the isle of Skye. It 
was a dieering omen, and seaned to say that all had not 
aband<Mied him in this homr of need. The weather was upon 
the point of changing, and the heavens were lowering with 
the well known signs of an approaching tempest It seemed 
like courting destruction to embark at such a moment upon 
ttet stormy sea ; but to remain on shore was captivity or death. 
The tempest burst upon them in all its fury. The rain fell 
in torrents upon their unprotected heads. The waves tossed 
iheiT little barque like foam, seeming at times as if they would 
eogulf it in their abysses, or dash it in fragments upon the 
ro^-bound coast, where the breakers broke with that hoUow, 
ominous sound which makes the stoutest seaman quail Night 
came on, and they had no compass to steer by. In ten hours, 
they had run a hundred miles, and at length they landed on 
Ute little idand of Benbecula. It was ahnost a desert. A 
few crabs which they caught among the rocks, and a little 
hariey-meal mixed with water, was their only food ; an old 
cow-house WBB their dielter. Next day they found the cow, 
and aiade a better meal 
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XIm tompett still ooBtmiMd to nga with unalMted violeiM^^ 
ittd it WM not tOl the 3Mi that tlie j were emibled to embaik 
ence more, and direct (beir eoune towards Lewis iskndf 
when tkey hoped to fiad a French omiser. But thej had 
Jhaidlj p«t off when another tempest eame up, which drove 
tbam to the islet of GHats* Here thej gave themselTes 
out fott shipwrecked merohantB, O'SuUiTan taking the name of 
St Clair, and passing the pnnoe for his son. A farmer gave 
them shelter, and lent his boat to MacLeod, the pilots to go upoft 
the looiBoat as &r as Stcanowaj, the port ai Lewis idami, 
which tbej looked to as the «td of thrirwanderM^gs. Hesoou 
sent badi word to the prince to follow him, hot the wind agHA 
dB^ve the wMiderw from Jus coarse, and he was rempelM 
tolaAd at Lech Seafortb, and continue his joumej on foat 
The guide missed his iwy, and it was not till the ertming ti 
Urn eeeond daj that he reached Point ATcnish, a mile fium 
Stom^Mva jt Here be slopped^ while one <tf the par^ went 
ftnmrdtoreeonnoitre* MacLeod soon joined him, not with 
the cheerily tidings that the ▼essel he had hoped to find una 
ready to receive Um, but to tell him that the popuhtioB^ 
wnnaed of his approaeb, were upon* the point cfrWag to ve- 
pelbimornakehim prisoner, unless he consented to rutraea 
his stops without debiy. Boriw was tx reinming at eMSb 
<<My good firiend,'' said Charles Edward, "< if yea am afraid, 
jipu wiU spoU our supper If it is ase that you are alannei 
t^ be under no uuftaainmw, &r nobody will ever tdce me 
aliTe ; and woe to the first myon that comes near me udA aof 
suchintentionl But there is n time far ereiy things and th* 
most important question at this momenyiahew to gnt auptiei.* 
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Thej remained there all that night and started a^n at day- 
break, and now a new danger presented itself; for a few hours 
afler they had lefl the shore, four cruisers hove in sight, and 
tiiey were compelled to take shelter in the little island of Is- 
snrt, where they passed four days in a hut without a roof. At 
length &ey ventured out again, creeping under the shore of 
that long chain of islands which are comprised under the gen- 
eral name of Long Island, being supposed to have been origi- 
nally all united in one. The cruisers continued to hang upon 
their track, and pursue them from point to point, so that it was 
only by slipping in betVreen the rocks and islets, where they 
were hidden from view, that they succeeded in esciqping. In 
this manner they came back again to Benbecula, closely pii]>* 
sued by an English cruiser, which was hi4>pily driven off by 
a sudden squall, just as they came to shore. Here, while they 
lived on shell-^h, hiding thmnselves during the day in a little 
hut, the entrance of which was so low that they were oUiged 
to otiwl into it on hands and kness, one c^ the party was 
B&at to invite the old chief of Clanranald, who lived on Long 
Uand, to an interview, and another with letters to Lochiel 
and Murray of Broughton, the prince's secretary. Clanranald 
came in the night, attended by his children's tutor, Mao- 
Donald, or, as he was commonly called, MacEadien, who 
from that time attached himself to the prince's person. The 
old chief was deeply moved to find the son of his sovereign 
in this miserable little hovel, with his clothes falling ciS in 
shreds, and his whole frame extenuated by hunger and &- 
tigue. It would have been dangerous to both, to have carried 
him to his own dwelling ; but MacEachen was ordered to 
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the ceatre of South Uiat* After the huts and caTen» in 
which he bud been liyingy this aeemed to Obarks hke a pa< 
hu^ Here he remained for Beveral weeks. Nearly all the 
inhabitants of the ialand were partisanB of his fieuoMj, and 
iK>ne would be likelj to betray him, even if thej had known 
that he was among them. Grame was pl^ty, and he amused 
himself with fishing and shooting, and was scHuetimes not a 
little surprised to find himself as happy at a good shot as he 
had ever been a&er a victory. From time to time Lady 
IfacDonald sent him the newspi^ens, bringing him bade 
again to the world, which he had lost sigiU of during his 

One evening, as his fiuthful companion, Burice, was preparw 
ing for supper part of a dear, the fruit of that dajr's hunt, a 
young beggar, allured by the savory odor, came and sealed 
haoBself at Charles Edward's side, to daim his share in the 
fiaast Bui^ more attentive than his master to the distino* 
tioDS of etiquette, was upon the point c^ driving him away. 
^ Bemember, my fiiend," said the prince, ^ that the Scripture 
bids us feed the hungry and dothe the naked. Let this man 
eat, and after he haa done, you will give him a coat to cover 
himself with." 

Never was charity worse bestowed, for the wretch had no 
sooner swalbwed his meal, and drawn his new garment 
• around him, than he hastmied to give information to the 
agents of government against the suspicious stranger, who 
was thus secreted in the heart of the island. Charles Edward 
was eonqpelled to abandon his quiet asylum, and trust himself 
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mtse iiioro to Hae diances of the winds and &e wared. For 
awhite be wandeml about from island to island, shifting his 
abode as the danger drew nigh, and returning agm when 
it was passed. At last he came back to Benbecubu He 
had been obliged to separate from (ySulIiYan, Burke, a&d 
MacLeod ; (XMel and MacEachen were the only ones that 
he had kept with him, and so closely was the net now drawn 
around him that it seemed as if nothing short of a miracle 
oo^M save him fhim the hands of his pursuers. 

In thlse^ttremitj', a young gfai of about his own age, whose 
heart had been touched by the melancholy tale of his perils, 
undertook to become his guide. Her name was Flora Mao- 
Donald. She was daughter of a petty laird of South Uist, 
who had been dead several years, and her mother was now 
mitfTied to another MacDonald of the fele of Skye. Her 
ecbealiott had been that of a simple countfjr-girl of good 
finnily, but her beauty, and her strong natural sense, accom- 
panied by deep feeling and heart-sprung enthusiasm, Ihad 
made her a fhvorite of the Clanranalds, and other noble fami- 
lies of the neighborhood, in which she was a frequent and 
welcome visiter. 

When Fkxra took this adventurous resolution, she had 
never seen the prince, and knew him only by the songs which 
recorded his early triumphs, and the tales which were whis- 
pered from mouth to mouth, of his subsequent disasters and 
dangers. CNiel and MacEachen accompanied her to the 
first interview, for nobody else knew the secret of his hiding- 
place. She found him in a little cavern formed by a crevice 
in the rocks, his garments soiled, his cheeks pale, his eyes 
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hoDow and sunken, his hands ooyered with a cotaneoos disor- 
der, which he had contracted in shifting about among hovels 
and caverns, and his whole aspect so care-worn and hag- 
gard, that she burst into tears at the sight But his cheerful- 
ness soon dried her tears, and the gaiety with which he spoke 
of his own appearance and situation made her laugh in despite 
of her melancholy. After staying as long as she dared, she 
gave him a basket of provisions and a change c^ linen, which 
she had brought for his use, and took her leave, with the pro- 
mise of a speedy return. If before she had seen him, she had 
felt disposed to make an effort in his fitvor, she was now re- 
solved to save him at every hazard. Her mother was at ^ 
isle of Skye, which would afford a sufficient pretext for a 
journey thither; and as she was in the habit of making these 
little excursions frequently, either by herself or with a sin^ 
attendant, there was every reason to hope that this too mi^ 
pass off without attracting attention. The chief difficulty lay 
in filming a suitable disguise for the prince ; for at this mo- 
ment everybody was closely watched, and there was no such 
thing as travelling in security, without a passport that covered 
the whole party. The habits of the country suggested an ex- 
pedient Mrs. MacDonald was a thrifty housewife, and would 
be glad to have an able-bodied maid to assist her in her spin- 
ning. This would be a sufficient reason for introducing an- 
other name upon the passport, and, the first step made sure, 
fortune would decide the rest The prince was informed of 
the character that he was to assume, and Lady Clanranald 
and Lady MacDonald assisted Flora in preparing his disguise. 
While these preparations were going on, she continued 
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fix>m time to time to visit the prince in his cavern, sometimes 
with Lady Clanranald, and sometimes with MacEachen, but 
always at intervals and with the utmost precaution, in order 
to avoid exciting suspicion by going too often in the same di- 
rection. This was the sole relief that Charles Edward en- 
joyed from the monotony and anxiety of his situation ; and 
when, as sometimes happened, three or four days passed away 
without a visit from Flora, it was with difficulty that he could 
curb his impatience. And well may his impatience be ex- 
cased, for it would be hard to conceive of a situation more 
trying. The spot in which he had taken shelter was rather a 
crevice in the rocks than a cavern. With every shower, — 
and in that climate there are many, — the water penetrated 
through the fissures, dropping upon his head, and collecting 
in the folds of the tartan with which he vainly endeavored to 
protect himself. All that his companion, a hardy islander^ 
could do to assist him, was to shake out the water when the 
folds were filled. To complete his sufferings, the flies would 
gather around him in swarms, biting his hands and face m> 
sharply that sometimes, with all his self-control, it would wring 
from him a shriek of agony. His food was brought him by a 
little milk-girl, who also stood on the watch to keep him in- 
formed of the movements of the soldiery. At length, after 
many a day of anxious expectation, and many a hair-breadth 
escape, the preparations were all completed ; and on the eve- 
ning of the 28th of June, after one more narrow escape from 
a party <rf soldiers that were prowling along the coast, he em- 
bailed with Flora and MacEacbea in an open boat for the 

laleofSkye. 

86 
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They had hardlj been aboard an hoar,,wh^ the wind 
began to rise, and the sea with it The oarsmen shook their 
heads ominously as they gazed at the rising billows, for their 
finil bark was but ill fitted to stand the shock of a tempest 
To distract their attention from the danger, Charles Edward 
sang them the songs, which he had learned around the High- 
land watch-fires, and rehearsed those wild legends of the olden 
time which have such a charm in that land of mist and storm. 
CSalm returned with day-light, and afler wandering for a while 
at venture, they found themselves near the western pcnnt of 
the isle of Skye. As they were rowing along under the shore, 
a platoon of sddiers suddenly appeared on the rocks and or- 
dered them to land. They were within gunshot, and before 
the boatmen could put about, the soldiers fired. Flcmi would 
not consent to stoop her head until the prince did so too, but 
fortunately, though the balls fell all around them, nobody 
was hurt 

At last, they landed at the north end of the island, and 
Charles Edward remained with MacEachen, whUe Flora 
went forward to MacDonald Castle to consult about their 
future movements. She found the castle full of officers and 
soldiers. It was decided that the prince should take refuge 
in the little island of Raasay. Lady MacDonald sent Ejngs- 
buiy, her steward, to attend him and conduct him to his own 
house, where he was to pass the night Flora rejoined them 
on the road. It was long afler nightfall when they reached 
the house, and all the family were abed. Mrs. Eongsbury 
hastened down to receive her husband and guests, and was 
not a little terrified, upon saluting the supposed Betty, to find 
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a rough beard instead of the smooth cheek of a woman. ^ It 
is an outlaw, then, that jqu have brought home with you l** 
said she to her husband. « It is the prince himself,'' replied 
Bangsbury. « The prince! alas! then we are all undone T 
*< We can die but once," said the faithful islander, " and where 
could we find a nobler cause to die in ? But make haste and 
get some supper for his Boyal Highness ; give us some eggR, 
and butter, and cheese." << Eggs, butter, and cheese for a 
prince's supper!" cried the good. woman in astonishment 
^If you knew what kind of suppers he has been eating 
of late, you would call that a feast Besides, if you were to 
make any unusual preparation, it might excite suspicion ; so 
make haste, and come and take your place at table." ^ At 
table with a prince !" ** To be sure. He would not eat with- 
out you, and his gracious manners will soon put you at your 
ease." The supper was indeed a feast for Charles Edward, 
and when the ladies had retired, he remained at table to keep 
his host company, as gay, and apparently as unconcerned, as 
though he had never seen a day of sorrow. It was only in 
his slumbers that he betrayed the real state of his mind, and 
then no selfish complaint, no lament for his own sufierings, 
was ever heard to escape him ; but ^ Alas, my poor Scot- 
land !" was the exclamation that broke from his lips. 

Next morning he was again on his way ; but not till after 
a hearty breakfast, and after leaving a lock of his hair for 
Flora and his hostess, which, with the worn-out shoes that he 
had exchanged for a new pair of Kingsbury's, and the sheets 
in which he had slept, were carefully treasured up as precious 
relics of those days of trial. A circuitous route brought 
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them down to the shore, where he was to embark for Raasaj. 
The blood gushed from his nostrils in a copious stream as he 
bade adieu to Kingsbury and to the noble-hearted Flora, who 
were soon to atone by a long captivity for this act of self- 
devotion. 

Malcolm MacLeod, a cousin of the laird of Baasay, and 
who had served in the prince's army as a captain, now be- 
came his guide, and with him, afler passing several days in a 
little hut on the island, he again returned through another 
tempest to the isle of Skye, and roamed for a while among 
the mountains, till his provisions were all eidiausted. In this 
extremity, Malcolm resolved to carry him to the house of his 
sister, who had married the laird of MacKinnon. His bro- 
ther-in-law was absent, but his sister received him with open 
arms, and went out herself to keep watch, while her guests 
reposed within. The old nurse came to wash Malcolm's feet, 
and when she had done, he asked her to wash the prince's, 
who passed for his servant << I have washed the feet of your 
father's son," said she ; " but why should I wash the feet of 
his father's son ?" " But my good mother," replied Malcolm, 
" it will be an act of Christian charity. He, too, is weary as 
well as I." " And a great deal dirtier, too ;" which was true, 
for the prince had fallen into a quagmire, and was covered 
with mud. However, the old woman complied, though not 
without murmuring, and when she came to wipe his legs, she 
handled her towel so roughly as to extort a slight expression 
of suffering from her patient "In sooth," cried she with great 
indignation, " it well becomes your father's son to complain of 
my father's daughter !" 
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The wanderers slept a few hours. Charles Edward was 
the first to wake, and, seeing the little boy of his hostess near 
him, took the child apon his knees and began to sing to him. 
While he was thus engaged, Malcolm came in with the nurse, 
not a little surprised to see how he was occupied. " Who 
knows," said the prince, " but that this boy may some day or 
other become a captain in my service H" " Say, rather,'* cried 
the indignant old woman, ^ that you may perhaps get to be a 
sergeant in his company." Mrs. MacKinnon now came to 
announce her husband's return, and Malcolm went out to 
meet him. ^ What would you do," said he to his brother-in- 
law, if the prince were to come to you for an asylum T* *< I 
would give my life to save him." ^ Gome, then, for he waits 
you at your house." 

Despairing of meeting a vessel among the islands, which, 
moreover, could no longer be relied upon as a shelter, Charles 
Edward resolved to return to the main land. MacEonncm 
ftimished him with a boat, and, bidding adieu to Malcolm, he 
embarked in the height of a gale, and under the guns of two 
cruisers, confidently assuring his companions that the weather 
would quickly change, and deliver him both from the tempest 
and his enemies. Months of peril and daily familiarity with 
danger had given him a confidence in his good fortune, which 
could not easily be shdcen. His prediction was verified. 
The horizon cleared, and a sudden change in the wind drove 
the cruisers off the coast In embarking for Baasay, Charles 
Edward had quitted his disguise for the dress of an islander, 
and this he now exchanged for the costume of a mountaineer. 
The passage was quick, and the MacKinnons moored their 
86* 
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little boal at the soothern extremity oi Loch Nevis. The 
first three nights they slept in the open air, the fourth in a 
eavem, and then wandered fh>m one to another oi the misera- 
ble little huts, which the inhabitants had hastily erected upon 
the ruins of their houses ; for the vengeance of the Hanove- 
rians had swept over the country, and blood and ashes were 
the records it had lefl behind. In this way the MacKinnons 
brought him in safety to the lands of MacDonald of Boisdale. 
^ We have performed our duty," said they, ^ to the son of our 
king ; it is now your turn.'' << And I am happy to have the 
opportunity," was the noble reply. 

Great as Charles's sufferings and privations had been, the 
hardest were yet to come. The passes of the mountains had 
been occupied by two corps of troops, of five hundred men 
each, who, like ^ulful hunters, were every day drawing closer 
and closer the circle which they had formed around their prey. 
After three days, which he passed in a cave, he was jmned by 
hit new guide, MacDonald of Glenaladale, and b^^ his life of 
wandering once more. Sometimes a glass c^ milk was his 
only food for tw^ity-four hours, and then again two whole 
days would pass before he could find even that His pursu- 
ers were so close upon him, that the light of their watchfires 
was often his only guide in escaping them, and more than once 
he had cause to bless the tempest and the mist, which came 
to screen him when every other shelter had fiuled. Once he 
forgot his purse, and while Glenaladale went back to look for 
it, a party of soldiers passed directly under the rock behind 
which the prince was secreted. Another time, aiter walking 
all night he came out upon a point from where he could see the 
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kind of cbase, in which the soldiers porsued the momitaineen, 
driving them before them and keeping up a constant fire with 
their muskets, as if the poor wretches had been beasts of prej 
enveloped in the toils. He laid his hand np(m his sword, and 
would have rushed forward to their defence, if his companiont 
had not forciU j prevented him from this rash exposure of his 
person. Yielding reluctantly to their remonstrances, he con- 
tinned his mardi all day, and at night took shelter in a crevice 
among the rocks, so narrow that he could not lie down in it, and 
so exposed that the wind and rain came in on every side* At 
first, his companions tried to kindle a fire, but found it impossi- 
ble. ^Never mind," said he, ^ let us content oursdves with 
the sparks." 

The next day brought ftan to the canton of the ^seven 
men of Glenmoriston," a band of outlaws, who had takoi 19- 
fiige among the wildest passes at the mountains, every fixri; of 
i^iich they were familiar with, and where they lived ai 
the sword's point, setting the English at defiance, while all the 
rest of the country, was a prey to the outrages of the s(^diery. 
It was from these men that Charles Edward resolved to bA 
shelter. Gl^uJadale went forward to treat with them, hoping 
to pass off the prince for Clanranald. << Clanranald is wel* 
come," said they ; but no sooner did they see the pretended 
chieftain, than one of th^n hastened forward, crying aloud, 
with a significant air, — you are come, then, at last, Dougal 
Maooobny ? " He had recognized the prince under his 
coarse tartan, all soiled and ragged as he was, and Charles 
Edward perceiving his intention, answered readily to the 
name. The chief now proposed the robber's oath: — ^May 
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we tarn oar backs to God and our faces to the DevO, may aU 
the carses c^ the Bible fall upon as and our diildren, if ever 
we betray those who confide in us.** When it came to the 
(Hrince's turn, the j told him that an oath from him was need- 
less, for they knew who he was, and, falling on their knees, 
swore to stand by him to the last drop of their blood. 

To procure him a change of linen, they waylaid an English 
officer ; to supply his table, they laid the sheepoots of the 
surrounding country under contribution ; and, hearing him 
express a wish for a newspaper, one of them ventured into 
F<Hrt Augustus in disguise, and brought away the papers of 
the commander. Sometimes Charles Edward would reprove 
diem for their profanity, and they listened respectfully to his 
rebukes ; for, wherever he went, he was sure to win the 
aflections of his companions, and when, in after years, those 
kon-hearted men told the story of his sojourn among them, 
it was always with a tremulous voice and eyes dimmed with 
tears. 

After three weeks of this wild life, he joined the Camerons 
in the little hut whiefe Lochiel had taken refuge. Glenala- 
dale was despatched to the coast, to try if he could hear 
tidings of a vesseL In a few days the prince was obl^ed to 
flee again to another shelter, whidi he now found in a cavern 
among the rocks of Lettemilich, called the Gage, so high in the 
air and of a form so peculiar, that it looks as if a giant's hand 
had suspended it there. Here he remained eleven days, fi:om 
the 2d to the Idth of September, when Glenaladale came 
back with the joyful tidings that two French ships of war had 
cast anchor in Lochnanaugh bay. The five months of wan- 
dering and peril were at length at a dose. 
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On the 19th of September, Charles Edward descended 
to the shore, attended by Lochiel and his brother, and a 
numerous train of their firiepds and adherents, who preferred 
exile in a foreign land, to the persecutions which awaited 
them at home. A large crowd, brothers, sisters, and friends, 
were gathered on the beach to bid them an adieu, which, 
whatever might be the caprices of fortune, must for so many 
of them be the last A gleam of hope seemed to light up 
their dejected countenances, when the prince spoke to them 
of happy days yet in store, and, drawing his sword, promised 
that he would again come back to them, with a more power- 
ful army and for a surer triumph. But when they looked 
>upon his haggard features, and tattered garments, and saw 
in the melancholy train of exiles that surrounded him, the 
bravest and most beloved of their chiefs, their hearts sank 
within them, and their &rewell was uttered in sighs and teanu 

Another danger awaited the prince on the coast of France, 
from an English fleet which was cruising there, and which he 
was fortunate enough to pass through under cover oi a fog. 
At length, on the 10th of October, afler a tedious and anxious 
passage of twenty days, he landed at Boscoff, near Morlaix, 
on the coast of Brittany. The moment that his arrival 
became known, the noblemen of the province hastened to bid 
him welcome, vying with each other in supplying his wants 
and those of his companions. Afler two days' repose, he set 
out for Paris, whither he had already despatched one c^ his 
attendants with letters to his brother, the Duke of Yoi^, who 
came out to meet him and accompany him to the castle of St 
Antoine, which had been fitted up fiur his recq>tion by order 
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of the oourt This time, the kiog could not refuse to admit 
him to his presence ; and accordingly, a few days afler his 
arrival at Paris, he proceeded with a splendid train to Fon- 
tainebkau, where the court was then residing, in order to 
receive his audience. The story of his gallantry and his 
romantic adventures had excited a strong interest in the 
Parisian circles, and he was everywhere received with the 
most unequivocal marks of enthusiasm and sympathy. But 
the ministry still continued to meet all his proposals with 
doubts and objections, and he was not long in perceiving that 
there was nothing to hope from a government frivolously &lse, 
and a court sunk in debauchery. He went to Madrid, and 
was equally unsuccessfiiL Soon after his return, the peace 
ci Aix4a-Chapelle was signed, and he was driven from his 
asylum in France, under circumstances of the utmost indignity 
and humiliation. Avignon, which was then under the domin- 
ion of the church, proved an insecure refuge, and Venice 
refused to receive him. 

All at once he disappeared from the worid ; all traces of 
him were lost, his letters were without date, and nobody knew 
whither he had gone. Meanwhile, his partisans in London 
were preparing for a neW outbreak, and, could their reports 
be trusted, everything was ripe for a revolution. All of a 
sudden he appeared in the midst of them, at a large assembly 
which had been called in London, in order to receive some 
important communications from France. << Here I am," said 
he, ^ ready to raise my banner ; give me four thousand men, 
. and I will instantly put myself at their head." This was a 
test fof which the conspirators were not prepared; and, 
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after passing a few dajs in L(mdon, be returned to the 
oontinent 

The remainder of his life is a melancholy tissue <rf pabfic 
and private sorrows ; <rf disappointed hopes, anreqnited affec- 
ticm, trust misplaced, and confidence betrajed, and a mind so 
braised and saddened hj its straggles with the world, that self- 
oblivion became its sde relief. We know of nothing more 
melanchdj than the ocMitrast which the following little sketch, 
which we translate from the aatobiography of Domenico Corzi, 
offers with the scenes that we have attempted to trace in the 
first pages <tf the present paper. 

** I liyed two jean,** sajb he, "with the Prince Charles Edward. All 
this time he led a very retired life, and saw nobody. It was nnder the 
last Pope, who had refused to acknowledge his title. In this retirement, 
he passed the greater part of his time in practising music, of which he 
was enthnsiasticallj fond. I passed the evenings with him ; he played 
the Tioloncello, and I the harp, and we nsed to compose little pieces 
together. Bat these Ute-h-Ute were far from being cheerful. The 
apartment was hang with old red damask, and lighted by only two 
tapers. Upon the table was a brace of pistols, instruments very little to 
my taste, which he would take up from time to time to examine, and 
then lay them down again. His manners, however, were always mild, 
affable, and agreeable.'* 

In this manner he passed the last jears of his life, dividing 
his time between Bome and Florence, sometimes mixing in 
sodety, and at others living in absolate seclasion, bat preserv- 
ing to the end so grateful a remembrance of the fidelity, <X 
which he had received sach striking proofs in Scotland,,that a 
Scottish song or an allasion to those scenes, never fiuled to 
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mBL forth hk tMffs, and often threw him into £t& And thus 
he sank bj a gradual though a premature decay, till at length) 
abandoned by the world and forgotten of all, save a few devoted 
foUow^n, whose troth held out to Uie last, he expired at Rcone^ 
on the dlst of January, 178& 

We can hardly venture to draw a portrait of ihia unhsippy 
prince, or to weigh his qualities in an aocun^ balance. His 
public career was too l»ief to w&acd room for the full dev^ 
opmeirt of his diaracter, and his private life so mndi embit- 
tered by sorrow, and parts of it are still envek^>ed in a veil of 
such impenetrable mystery, that it is harcyiy possible to coaa 
to any conclusion whidi shall not be open to serious objections. 
BSs courage. Ins magnanimity, his generosity, Ms fcN-titude, 
his humanity, his patience in the hour of suffering, and hia 
promptitude and self-command in the midst of danger, are 
qualities which none can dispute, and all must admire. But 
the liberality of his principles was never brought to the test 
nia practical applicatioo, and the g^ierous sentiments whid^ 
he professed towards his pdiittcal adversaries were never 
subjected to the perilous trial of long-continued prosperity. 
If compared with his immediate opponent, the Duke <ji 
Cumberland, the qualities of his heart appear to the greatest 
advantage; if with George, his enlightened views and ele- 
vated sentiments shine out with the purest lustre. <hi a 
throne he might have lost somewhat oi the vigor, and peffaaps, 
too, something <^ the amiability of his character; at the head 
oi his troops, his energy and self-contrcd commanded the 
respect of all, and his kindness and afiSihility made him ^m 
idol of his soldiers. 
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Wh J should we seek to go fartlier, or darken the shacbws 
open 80 bright a picture ? There are minds to which snccess 
is a necessity, which go on fenljr, brightly, purely, with a 
constantly increasing eleyation, to the full maturity of their 
derelopmeDt; flowerets which expand their leaves and breathe 
out their odors to the sun, but Bhrink withering and scentless 
from the tempest. And do those who love to dwell upon 
fiiuks rather than virtues know what it is to miss your desti- 
ny;— to cherish a hope through long years, to dream of it 
by night, to bless the returning daylight which brings ymi 
iwarer to its accomplishment, to direct all your ^orts, train 
all your faculties, for this, and this akme, until your whole 
existence is absorbed by it, and, like the atososphere yo« 
breathe, it becomes a part of you with every respira^n ; and 
then, whether prepared or imprepared,-whether by slow de- 
grees or by a sudden blow, be deprived of it forever;— 'to 
kx^ around you and see all desolate and dark; to turn within 
and find a pulseless, ra^dess void ; to live, because lifo is a 
necessity, and continues to have its duties, even when it has 
ceased to have its charms ; but to protract it with loathing, 
when you remember that it might have been a blessing? 
Every man has his mission. Upon some it weighs so lightly, 
and they march on so easify and unconsciously towards ike 
foMiment of it, Uiat you would almost accuse them of living 
for themselves akme. But there are beings of a raote earnest 
nature, upon whose hearts ibe re(^x)nsibilities of existenoe 
weig^ like sorrow; and if yon ever see them smile, it is only 
when th^ fe^ timl every day is bringing them nearer to the 
aocomi^iiiiment of their dsstiny* 

87 
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We cannot oondode our wrtide witiboat a few words apoa 
the work to which we are indebted for the greater part of the 
fiu3to apon whidi it is founded. M. Am^dee Pidiot has long 
been known In continental Hteratore, as the ectitor of one of 
those dever periodicalB irhkh reflect with so mudi tmth and 
Tivacitj the movement of French inldlect in the yarioos 
reakns of thought But to American readers he brings a 
still higher daim, as the translator of Prescott's Conquest of 
Mexico. It was during a tour in Scotland, and withWaverij 
ftr his guide4)ook, that he first formed the idea of a lile (^ 
Qiarles Edward, as an episode of Scottish history. The can- 
vas grew under his hands as he wrote, and he was gradual^ 
led to draw afiiU picture <^ the long rivalry between Scotland 
and England. The first edition of his work appeared in 1830; 
that which we have dted at the head of our artide is the 
£Hurth, a suflicient pcoof of the favor with which it has been 
received. Each new e^Uon contains important additicms, new 
documents, drawn from their resting-places in public or in 
private archives, where they had lain for years unregarded, 
and, but for his untiring perseveranoe, might have lain there 
stilL During this interval, other writers have followed him 
into the fidd whioh he had opened ; Brown and Lord Mahon 
in England, and two in Germany* But as he was the first, 
so he continues to be the best ; and the enthusiasm which 
he brought to the begmning of his task seems, at the end of 
twenty years, to be as bright as ever. 

A work composed under such circumstances must, necessa- 
rily, be original M. Pichof s idea and plan are his own, and 
the execution of them is accurate and able. The state oi par- 
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ties, the popular mind as manifested in the popalar literatare of 
the day, all the great qaestions which were then in agitation, 
and many of those often neglected accessories which throw so 
strong a collateral light upon historical events, have fbund a 
place in his volumes, many of them being treated with skill, 
and all with great apparent fidelity. Though &r from believ- 
ing in the doctrine of divine right, he is a warm admirer of 
his hero; but we cannot perceive that his sympathies have 
anywhere given a false coloring to his narrative; and that man 
must be cold-hearted indeed, who ^ould have no other feel- 
ing than that of common interest for a friend of twenty years' 
standing. If we were disposed to look for faults in a work of 
6o much merit, we t^hould say, that here and there we could 
have wished for greater fulness of detail, somewhat more of 
earnestness and warmth in the narrative, and of vigor and 
compression in the style; but it is none the less the fullest and 
most satisfactory history that has yet appeared of this interest- 
ing period. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE HOPES OF ITALY. 



£• koft aaf lie gerpchto Baeha, 
Hofft dasz sein treues volk erwacbe, 
Mofll aar4«s g towe a Oottes Raehe 
Und bftt den Baclier nicbt verkannt. 

Koamer, 

V veggio 
lA «at|er ii«of o fiuMBd 4al mIMom. 

Periculosae plenum opus aleae 
Ttaetu, et Ineedlf per Igne* 
BuppoflUos cin^i doloso. 

Horace. 



It is bat little more tlian two years since the preceding 
pages were written, and yet, daring that short interval, almost 
every assertiop which they contain has been sabjected to the 
severe test of experience. Every throne in Italy has been 
shaken, every feeling that coald agitate an Italian heart has 
been called into action, and events have been crowded together 
so thickly, that we are still dazzled and bewildered by thdr 
n^>id succession. A momentary calm has sacceeded this fear- 
ful troubling of the waters — a forced and unnatural calm, ht 
the Angel still hovers above them, yet while the crowd stands 
waiting his return, we may venture to look around us and see 
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what wounds bare been healed and whi^ hearts are still throb- 
bing with anxious expectation. 

Short as the period which comprises the recent erents in 
Italy is, it must, in order to understand it, be dirided mto three 
distinct parts. The first is the period of reform by govern- 
ment Hie second, of the war of independence. The third, 
of reform bj the governed. 

There is something, peiteps, in the first period which 
reminds us of Pietro Leopoldo and Tanucd and Diirtilloi. 
Reform begins at the top, with the soverdgn, and moves 
downwards towards the pec^e. Publie sentine&t readies 
the throne, making sovereigns feel how dangerous it is to let 
thdr age outrun them. Thej lock around them and see 
what a feeble basis their power rests upon, how small the 
chances are that one will can long ccmtrol the manj, without 
the aid of some other {Hinciple than that of man's iasdnct to 
dbej; how impossible it is to close up all the avenues of light; 
and that what man knows to be his birthright, he will soonar 
or later daim. But it fomi^ies us with something strong er 
than a m&ce historical paraleUism, whieh, after all^ woold be 
for from exact For Pietro Leopoldo was as nol^ in head 
as in mind, while histcHry has not yet wiped away the ^ydh>w 
tinge of remorse" from the brow of Chides Albert^* or con- 
firmed the bright promise of Pius the IX. The BK>vement of 
1847 was the l^acy of 1814^ and the sovereign only began 
when he saw that there was no oth^r way o£ preventii^ the 
people from beginning finr him. 

literatmre is the exponent of the poblie mhid, and the 

* II 8avo]rardo dai rimorsi giallo.-^ OiusH. 
87* 
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fmtett geeiMy at hatboett «ift«i nid, is alwi^ more or kn 
m haimonj with the spirit of his wigb. Now if ^is be tnif 
of Ml «ge, it is ttin aora «»of a aatioa ; and if the great 
aiind it aiore or lett made up of the general k^eaces thai 
earreoad i^tt BM»t be ttHl more sabjeet to those tpeciid infti* 
^oett which are dtvdoped in the dailj coaAaet of the parti^' 
nhur world in which it lives. Haaee tin heaHhy aetioD af 
tfMN^t and all its ettdencjr depoid apea itt haxmoaicing in 
ilt iaicirnai devekqpmentt with its external Butnifestationt; 
and whea the tibMdag men of a aatioa looli: one waj and ite 
gidern aatiiier, k Is easj to foresee that thej will soon waadtr 
BitaTerjr dtfiBraot paths. 

Tha aiiitnuy divisioasof the CongieiB of Yienna and da 
high-handed suppvessiea of e¥er]rtfabg winoh bore the maik 
af iddividaBl or national lihertj, ^ei^ ^^ more at imrianee 
wiA the faeaiti of the Italians Ifaan widi dmr miads. What 
iinir feeing told- thtan to be insulting, their reasoa tai^fat 
Atm to be anjatt^ aad the day was passed when time coidd 
eonsccnUe an a^astiee, and when men JQii^;ed power bj its 
vtoialltoa latiier dian b^- its ^Bttss to fulil Ite oradttions of i^ 
aeec|)tanciB* The longsr it Jasfiedtbe mare hateftd it became. 
The mazk^f Gain had been eet apea it aA its origia, aad nothing 
boi a ihudL and oareserved adoption of the nadoaal will «ea]d 
wipe titat amilc away. 

Bat the sovereign had no such intaiitioB. His pawer was 
iadependeat of pubMe fji atjmeat He bad never acbowladged 
the rights of the people. They ware not a people ibr hhn, 
but tha -Sdbjacts wiiom Ifaa dMae will, msniftated in the 
bayonet, had {dpu^ at his diiqposaL Eveiy attempt to in- 
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£oeiice the" sovereign, was rebellion; everj pekxalkm of 
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feiry ftt <me bj one the cioodi roee op befero 119, and each l^^ 
praniae fiuM awaj; 

It ean hai^ be noeewary to eniaiige upon the reforms at 
Naples and Turin. The first were drowned in bkx>d, the 
seosnd are still an unsolTedproUesa. Bat in these, and in all, 
we Most recognise th& tardy coneessions, whieh the qyirit of a 
progressive age wrings from a diort-sigfated and r^ootant 
government That Uie j came at last, as a spontaneous coo- 
cession, matters notluBg. It was bat the fulfihnoit, in 1846 
and 1847, of the promises of 1814 and 1821 and 1881, and a 
piomise deferred, becomes a right, whose viobticm is alwajs 
atoned fer by Mood. 

Thos w^k Ae movement b^;an from idwve, it vras bat In 
obedience to an ioopalse from below. 'Mmh was given, hot 
little was adoiowledged. Many privileges were conceded, bat 
few rights we^ recognized. The nation was caOed ap(m to 
pavtieipate in ^ acts of its government, bat that government 
was ndther the creation, nor the will of the nation. Where, 
tiien, was the gaarantee ? Wh^re the pledge that what one 
will had made, would not be unsMde by another? 

But there was one power in Italy wlndi eoald not make 
concessions. 

In Piedmont, in Tascany, in Naples, at Borne, there were 
at least national associations — common recdleetions, a com- 
mon history, and in many things, a common interest The 
sovereign and ^e people spoke the same language, were 
noarished in the same Hteratare, their minds and their bocBes 
were formed under the same sky and ^lared, In some d^vse. 
Its magic isfloeoees* Bot ikere was one thzoae wIbh^ had 
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been founded id treadiery, and biqidBed with bkoo^ aad i 
tiuoed by eterj art and every refinement of q>pretMaoy 
whidbt ipokia in the harsh aooeoto of «n nneongenial iooga% 
filled every street and square wkh the repulsive featnres of • 
hostile race, and crowded the pages of its history with a record 
of its own violenee* Eomagnosi and Gioja, and the generous 
hearted Confakmimy and the gentk Pelliool What names to 
iasenbe upoB therollof aprisoni How mai^ a noble resolve 
has been formed amid the clanking of fettars I How many sai 
overcharged heart has sought an outlet for its bitterness la 
pages, written, like the Margherita Posterk, by the dim and 
vapory light of the dungeon ! 

Dark as this picture may appear, there is no exaggcratbn 
in it I speak of what I have seen, and <^ what I know. I 
have heard the tale of suffering from the lips of the sufferet, 
and read in his pallid features and sunken eye ^ traces of 
that iron whidi enters into the souL For mere physteal mtf* 
fering there may be something like a oompensalion. if n 
ruler violates the laws of property there are a HKNUumd wa^ 
of atonement, faowevar gross the violation; bat for the vio- 
ktod rights of the mind, there is no atonement and no < 
pensatkMi. A tax may be removed, or a confiscated 
restored. Bat what years and what labor does it not reqaiiB 
to remove firom the mind the benumbing weight of oppressioa, 
or, wIkv when its vigor has withered in unnaturai repose, can 
give bade to it the dastieity and the hqpes of joaUk? It is 
easy for men who have never borne the bturden to talk of the 
advantages of order and the blessings of peace; bnt what 
advantages can outweigh the rights of the mfaMJ, or what 
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hlMoog is there that does not become a cinrse whea it is 
Ibanded upon the snjipressioii of every noble thought, eyery 
generous asfMradoo, oondemniiig the filler to torpid ftiactioii, 
and the son to an ethernatioo of ccmsci^ice and of intdlect, 
whi<^ deadens the sense of his own wrongs, and leaves him 
no perception of the wrongs of cHh/en? O no ! if patnotism 
be not an kfle name, if hope and k>ve have not been given to 
OS in vain, if that beautifol law which educes hi^ppinese from 
duty and admits <^ no enjoyment so pure as that which we 
share with others, be not a mockery <^our Oeator, there can 
be no li^guage too strong for those who trifle thus wantofdj 
with holy things, and deride their Mak^ by ddbasing his 



In Agfltrian Lombardy there could be no sincere reform ; 
b«t could there be any in Piedmcmt, or Tuscany, or Naples, 
or Borne, so long as neariy five million ItaBam received their 
laews from Vienna? Could Italy be free without being inde- 
pendent, OT could there be any guarantee for a freedom that 
iras parcelled out among separate states, without any common 
centre or common pc^cy? This question had long been fore- 
seen and discussed wmnly. The first step in reform brou^ 
il out in all its force. £very liberal act of Pias the IX. was 
a tacit condenuiation of the Austrian administration <^ Lom- 
bardy, an doquent appeal to the heart of every Lombard. 
Thus the two powers were lurought into a kind of moral col- 
fision, which could not but tead sooner or k^r to an open 
roptnce^ But would the pioneer <tf Italian reform become the 
advocate (^Italian independence? 

The conneetioii between liber^ and indepaideace 
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flt a first glance^ ao iotiknate, that we are almost disposed to 
look upon them as synonjmods. For indepeBdence holds the 
same relation to the nation which liberty does to the indip 
vidual. It is the power of national derek^ment in whatever 
manner the natbnal will maj direct, jast as Hbertj is the 
individual's right of devek)ping all his faculties to the utmost 
extent to which that development can be carried without 
infringing upon the equal rights of others. Hence a depend^ 
exkt nation in order to become independent mast possess a 
oertain degree of liberty, for it is only by the concurrence of 
individual wills that its independence can be won. And this 
once secured, the very impulse of this concurrent action di* 
rected to a great object, surviving, by a deep-rooted law of our 
nature, the accomplishment of its inmiediate purpose witt, 
sooner or later, lead to liberty. 

And liberty must, in the same manner, sooner or later, lead 
to independ^ioe. For the development^ of the individual 
will must soon expand beyond merely conventional bounds, 
and daim for itself, when acting in concurrence with the 
will of others, the same freedom of developing itself as part 
of a great body, for all the purposes which the healthy de- 
velopment <^ diat body may require, which it enjoyed as an 
individual for all the purposes of healthy individual devek>p- 
ment 

But the d^;ree of liberty required for the attainment of 
independence is smalL It may extend to a very few objects 
and exclude all others. It may be confined to a partkmlar 
class, or even to a limited portion of it. For it is as mwk 
the interest <tf the sovereign as of his subjects, and in some 
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•teges of social piogress, more sa And yet so delasive n 
haman Tanitj, that men often fight as hsrd for a name as ibr 
a reality, and fed as much pride in tlie triomph of a prince as 
of a nation. Hioiigh I am wrong, perhaps, in calMng this a 
dehidon of vanity, and not rather one of those great princi- 
ples which move OMn and masses, and brii^ about, by omr 
weakness, in the fulness of tisw, what oar strengdi coold never 
have accomplished. 

Bat IB Italy the two questions were necessarily and inex- 
trioaUy mingled. Sound ideas of freedom had been spread 
so widely that the ItaMans oould not loc^ upon thdr actmd 
condition without indignation^ and they felt the corse of dieir 
divisbns too deeply not to be convinced that their oidy hope 
of permanent freedom must be placed in union. The war 
<tf IxHnbardy was a war of independence, and the very first 
aln^e of the tocsin in Milan sent a thrill through the veins 
of every true-hea^;ted Italian. From Calabria to the Alps^ 
fiMB the croiwded aitj to the quiet valleys of the Apennines, 
from Turin and Florence and Bologna and Rome and Naples^ 
the signal spread like the gleams of a watch-fire. Forth 
came the volunteers of Rome and those devoted students of 
Pisa, who were never to return again to its dassic halls, and 
Pepe yet fr«sh from his exile, and Garibaldi from his wild 
and adventurous career. There were ardent youths there, 
with all the fervor of youthful hope in their bosoms, and 
young martyrs of liberty who gave with willing hearts to duty, 
mbBi^ they had once given to hope, and earnest men who had 
eaten in sickness and in sorrow the bitter bread of exile. 
There was bv^ one heart amongst them and but one will ; 
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and wkeii tliat baimer, wbkh they had ao often worshipped 
in th^r dreams, spread its broad fol^ above them, widi 
**Itidy and Union" inscribed on every fold, they felt that they 
were still men, and their country once more a nation. Why 
then did they &il? 

I have said thi^ the question of national independence bad 
k>ng been foreseen and discussed warmly. All parties had 
agreed in making it the starting point for their future hopes,. 
and recognized it as the inevitable prelude to the reg^ieration 
of Italy. Bat where was tiie contest to begin ? Under what 
auspices was it to be carried on? 

The position of the king of Sardinia seemed to point hin^ 
out as the natural guardian of Italian independence. Three 
of the great passages of the Alps were under his command,, 
and one of the great seapOTts of the Peninsula. His rich 
and compact kingdom on the left flank of Lombardy, and 
within a short march of Pavia and Milan, seemed to offer him 
every advantage for oonc^atrated and vigorous action. The 
(M traditicms of hk race had taught him the importance of, 
living on his guard, and his army was one of the best ap- 
pointed in •Eurq>e. Hence northern Italy naturally looked 
towards Piedmont for a leader in the contest of which Lom- 
bardy would necessarily be the theatre, and perhaps the 
victim. 

But there were many things in Charles Albert's character 
to check enthusiasm, even where they did not awaken mis- 
trust. The remembrance of his early career was still fresh 
in every mind, and his blind submission to the church was 
far from ei&eing the stain of treachery to his youthful c<)m- 
38 
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panions. He had f)stered literature and rewarded literary 
men, bat nowhere was the rigor of censorship carried fiuther 
than in his dominions, and on no frontier were books scru- 
tinized more cautioaslj. G^eroas impnbes, some sadden 
effervescence of Italian feeling, no one coald deny him. Bat 
what proofs had he given ci that unbending will, which moulds 
the discordant elements of reT<^uti(m to harmonious action, or 
of that cafan and sound judgment, which knows when to act 
and when to wait? 

In northern Italy, these COTsiderations, though not without 
their weight, were overborne hy the nature and the nearness 
of the danger. But south of the Apennine they spread wider 
and took deeper root There the question o£ independence 
seemed a question of umon. Tascanj, Borne and Naples 
formed three great states, neither of which ccrald willing^ 
merge its individuality in the supremacy of the other, while 
two of them were too feeUe, and the third too far off, to lead 
in a general movement against Austria. Tradition, reason^ 
geographical position, every consideration which ocmld move 
the statesman or the mass, seemed to point to a confederacy 
as the only way of uniting this scattered strength for one great 
and effectual effort And here a beautifbl ccmception was 
allowed, (in despite of history,) to take in many minds the 
place of the sterner lessons of reason. 

It is well known that the continental literature of the last 
century was deeply tinctured with infidelity, and that many, 
if not most, of the leaders of the French revolution were 
infidels. Eloquent voices were raised from time to time in 
defence of Christianity, and even those who opposed the theo* 
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logical tenets of the Bible with most acrimony, acknowledged 
the purity of its moral doctrines. Bat the process of decom- 
position was still too active, and that body, which had called 
itself the representative of those doctrines, was too closely 
allied with the crying abuses of social organization, to allow 
men to distinguish calmly between the principle and its abuse. 
With the ^^ Grenie du Christianisme " a new era began. A 
vigorous mind, a rich and vivid imagination, a heart open to 
all tender emotions and generous impulses, had boldly as- 
sumed a task which had been entrusted, till then, to dry 
learning and unimpassioned dissertatiim. The effects of 
Chateaubriand's eloqu^it appeal were not apparent at first, 
but when the Bourbons came back with the traditions of the 
old hierarchy, and a new literature sprang up under the influ- 
ence o£ new feelings, it was seen how strong a hold it had 
taken of the public mindy The reaction was oommunicfited 
to Italy. The great lights of the age were fading. Foscolo 
was in exile. Monti had never foi;ind again the inspiration 
of the Basville and the Mascheroniana. Giordani was wast- 
ing his eloquence in high wrought panegyrics and elaborate 
trifles. But a new rac^ had grown up amid the wars and 
levoltttioDs of the last twenty years, and were standing ready 
to take thetr places. They had never shared the hopes of 
their predecessors, and could not enter into the bitterness of 
their disappointment The past, from which they were sepa- 
rated by the gulf of revolution, was not a stem remembrance 
for them, and their hc^s sprang from their own present, so 
different from that of their fathers. The romantic literature 
of Qermany had half si^lanted the classic traditions of their 
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own school A new world seemed to open before them with 
new feel\Qgs and new influences ; and that chord, which, though 
often long silent in the human heart, is never wholly unstrung, 
was all ready to vibrate to the first hand that should touch it 
aright. 

And the hand was there. Among the writers whose jouth 
had been passed under the repuUic and kingdom of Italy, 
was Alexander Manzoni, a grandson of the great publicist 
Beccaria. In his youth he had published two short poems 
which, although they were far from giving any indications of 
the course that he was one day to pursue, were still of decided 
merit But his delicate and sensitive nature soon revolted from 
the uncongenial world in which it had first been thrown, and 
seeking its inspiration in a purer source, produced those five 
lyrics which have raised the sacred hymn to so high a rank 
in Italian literature. Three of these are scarcely more than 
simply beautiM ; but in the << Nome di Maria" there is an 
earnest tenderness which goes directly to the heart, and the 
grandeur of the fourth, the Pentecost, is sustained perfectly 
from beginning to end, in imagery and thought and language, 
and, in parts, becomes truly sublime. Twenty years earlier 
these poems, with all their beauty, would hardly have awaken- 
ed an echo ; but now they came like a spring shower, calling 
forth freshness and sweet odors wherever it falls. Thus 
placed, from the very first, at the head of a new school, Man- 
zoni girded himself manfully to the task. In an elaborate 
dissertation he defended the ethics of Catholicism against the 
severe charges which Sismondi had brought against them in 
the concluding chapter of his Italian republics. In a tragedy 
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of great beauty, he consecrated the temporal power of the 
Holy See> and prepared th^ way for a wider di£[bsion of its 
sfHritual supremacy. In the Promessi Sposi, a work for 
every eye and every heart, he drew a new ideal of self-denial 
and penance and devotion, and surrounded the mitre and the 
oowl with a halo so pure, that the hardest heart would soften 
in its glow. And confirming by argument the doctrines 
which he had already embellished by the charitas of verse, 
he attacked, in a disquisition pf great learning and vigor, all 
those views concemii^ the real nature of the Frankish invar 
»on, and the foil of the kingdom of the Lombards, which had 
been accepted as established facts by almost every historian, 
fifom the skqptical Fkirentine, to the patient and devout 
Muratori. 

In all of these works, whether directly or indirectly, 
whether as an avowed object or an ingenious deduction,* the 
peculiar tenets of Catholicism are set forth under the most 
alluring colors. The ceremooieB of the Holy week, so solemn 
and impressive in themselves, become doubly so when asso- 
ciated with the solemn and impressive verses of <<the sacred 
hymns." If any one doubt it, let him repeat the opening 
stanzas of the ** Fasston," or one of those Friday mornings, 
wh^i such an unearthly cakn seems to sink down on the 
crowded city — when every gay sight and sound are sup- 
pressed — when the crowd moves on silently towmds the 
church to which no bell -calls them— * while the undecked 
altar and silent organ, the subdued tones of the priest, and 
that deep lugubrious chant, carry you W^ with such irresisti- 
ble force to the awful scenes of which they are the symbols 
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The monastic virtaes, whidi joa might laugh at in a common 
man, rise into sublimity in the pure and noble-hearted Fadre 
Cristoforo. How beautiful does religion seem in Frederic^ 
Borromeo — how natural the dependence of the untaught 
layman upon the devoted servant of the altar -^ how just that 
oontrol, which he, whose life is dedicated to God, claims 
over the heart overburthened and bewildered by the cares 
and passion^ of the world ! The pope, too, who had so long 
been regarded as the chief cause of the divisions of Italy, 
Qomes forward as the natural protector of the native Italian, 
against the oppression of his foreign invader. It was as pro- 
tector of the purity of the Catholic faith that he had opposed 
so firmly the aggressions of the heretic Lombunds; and nowhere 
does he appear with so becoming a majesty, as when he rises 
thus boldly as the champion of the united interests of Italy 
and of the Church. Never had Catholicism been painted in 
mOTe enticing forms. 

Manzoni's life, too, was a beautiful illustration of the doc- 
trines which he taught — pure, earnest, gentle, and true. It 
was natural that his influence should spread widely. Catho- 
licism has taken a deep hold of the Italian mind. It is 
written on every page of Italian history. It has furnished 
poetry with its choicest images, and art with its noblest in- 
spirations. You find it inextricably interwoven with the 
Divina Commedia, and imprinted in indelible characters upon 
the canvas of BaphaeL It holds out to you its hospitable 
hand from the wild passes of the mountain, and sweetly 
greets your bewildered 'footsteps with its silent shrine amid 
the dec^ recesses of the forest Day would dawn upon 
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you anhallowed withoot its matin-bell, and twilight lose half 
its glow with the evening hymn to the yirgin. Had Man* 
zoni's aim been no higher than mere literary fame, the patli 
that he chose was the surest and best; but much as I difkat 
from him in doctrine, I could not for a moment call in 
doubt the sincerity of his convictions and the purity of his 
motives* 

The doctrines so forcibly illustrated, and embellished with 
so much beauty by Manzoni, were adopted by Gantik in his 
universal history, and interwoven with the broadest views of 
human destiny. But the severe Muse of history tore away 
with an unsparing hand, the veil that hung so graceftilly 
around her gentler sister, and the exclusive tendencies which 
are lost in the poet, come out in all their force in the histori- 
an. The middle ages was the brilliant period of the history 
of the church, for there she appears as the advocate of hu- 
manity, opening with one hand an asylum to the oppressed, 
and with the other, sternly repelling the o|^ressor. It is in 
this contest between brute force and moral power, that the 
Catholic historian finds his favorite scenes, and the deep 
interest which the study of that once neglected period has 
awakened in our day, is closely connected with the great 
Catholic reaction. 

Yet both history and poetry might still have left somewhat 
too vague and indefinite in their lessons, had they not found 
an ally and an exponent in philosophy. There is certainly 
something very grand in the Catholic's conception of the 
church. Wherever we turn in the physical world, we are 
stradi: with the varied and ever changing aspect of things, 
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and yet each new ttep in idenee brings to light some simple 
law which explains the most glaring contradicdons, and re- 
veals in their diao(»dant elements a deep-rooted and oompre- 
hensive unity. And in human action it is the same. Men 
start from the same point and go to a common end, but by 
means as various as the minds that devise them. And the 
life of nations is but a multiplied life of the individuaL Each 
cdiasiiig itt own phantonii buoyed by its own hopes, stmg- 
l^g against its own sorrows, and it is only wh^n some great 
phase has been completed, that we can see how each uid all, 
with their varied hopes and ambitions and contrasts of indi- 
vidual will, have been working for the aeoomplishment of 
some single end, the development of some great prmciplei 
which CQAiprises in a simple law the results of their own 
liyes, and serves as a starting point for their posterity. Now 
this law of unity, which both the moral and the physical 
worid obe^, and the one often as unconsciously as the other, 
is a direct conse<|uence of the unity of the divine will. There 
are no oppositions, no contrasts in God. Hift wkdom is unity 
of perception. His omnipotence is unity of thought; and 
whatever flows &om him, bears with it the indelible impress 
of his unifying power. But it is only by indistinct glimpses 
that man can see this unity, and the proudest discoveries of 
science are but an imperfect revelation of subordinate laws, 
from which we are ascending, by slow and pamfiil steps, to- 
wards a fuller pareeption of the great law on which they all 
repose. Thus is opened to us in the physical world the ex- 
haustless field of natural science, where man may task his 
skill to the utmost without any other guide than the results 
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of hk own discoveries. There is ample room, too^ in many 
of the social sciences for ingenious speculation, which, from 
the ready test which is always at hand to pi^ve them, oan 
never lead us far astray. But there is a science in which 
indifference is a crime and ^oubt a blasphemy, and whose 
unguided speculation, however ingenious, or however sincere, 
may lead to fatal errors. The same power which made the 
laws of the physical world a revelation of science, made these 
laws of our moral nature the revelation of his will. Would 
he then leave us entangled by our own doubt, and hesitating 
from our own shortsightedness, without some visible repre* 
sentation of that will to reprove our errors and encoun^ us 
when right? 

This visible representation is the church, our guide and 
our judge, divine by institution, though human in form, un* 
diangeable and unchanged, while all around it is a prey to 
never ceasing revolution, and preserving, amid this endless 
conflict of opinion, the same doctrines, the same promise, the 
same will. Therefore, nothing can be true which does not 
harmonize with the teachings of the church, and nothing just, 
which opposes her will. Raised, by the nature of her office, 
above all worldly concerns, she only takes note of them in 
their connection with those spiritual interests which are her 
special care. Human will cannot prevail against her. Hu* 
man passion falls powerless before her ; bom amid persecu- 
tion, nourished by martyrdom, sole refuge of civilization in its 
day of trial, its only guide in the days of its brightest promise, 
sublime manifestation of the divine unity, her blessing is peace, 
and her pardon eternal life. 
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Such, in theory, at least, is die CatboBe oonceptioii of the 
elHirch, and nothing ooold he more natoral than that men, 
who entertained these exalted views, should consider it as 
one of the greatest priyileges of Italy that its residence should 
hare been fixed there. This transformation of the temporal 
aovereignty of the Caesars, to the spiritual supremacy of die 
popes, has been a farorite theme with the Gruelphs df all 
ages, and often ev^i at the sacrifice of national independence. 
When, therefore, the progress of national feeling had gone so 
fiu* as to suppress in many minds those old local animosities, 
which had been the greatest obstacle to the concentration of 
the whole strength of the Peninsula for one great object, the 
partisans of the church naturally turned to Rome for that 
guidance which men, who had read the past more thoug|ht- 
foUy, soug^ in Piedmont, or in a general confederation. And 
thus arose the party of the new Guelphs, of which Manzoni 
was the poet, and Gioberti the philosopher. 

It is seldom that a philosophical writer obtains such sudden 
and brilliant success as Gioberti. He wrote in exile, and no 
one could suspect him of servility. He took Catholic unity 
for his starting-point, and yet no voice has been raised more 
firmly against arbitrary power. He met boldly the most 
intricate and painful questions of human destiny, and yet 
never fidtered in his submfssion and fiuth. He had pages 
<^ glowing doquence for the young enthusiast of liberty, 
and thoughts of deep devotion for the humble worshipper at 
the altar. His style, too, was firm and manly, and always 
pure, rigorously Italian, and often rising to the highest elo- 
quence. 
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Nodiliig coold have been more fiirorable to the views of 
the new Goelphs, than the early reforms of Pins IX^ which 
aeemed to oonfirm all that the j had said of the real nature d 
the papal power. But his example was promptly followed 
by Charles Albert, who gave even stronger guaranties of hia 
liberal intentions than the pope had ventured to give in the 
outset Thus, when the contest began, the two champona 
were nearly on an equal footing, and eacb party could appeal 
with equal confidence to the acts as well as to the i»x»nisea 
of its leader. 

But no sooner was the standard of indepeDdenee raised 
in Lombardy, than it became evident that Charies Albert 
expected the crown of Lombardy as his reward. He was 
willing to fight for ItaHan naticmality, but aoij aa the ae« 
knowkdged head of the nation ; and while the negotiatioas, 
which were to put the crown upon his brow, were pendiog, the 
^ithusiastic impulse which had driven tile Auslrianfl fiom 
Mjlaa to Verona was allowed to die away, and the gdlden 
moment was lost 

The p(^^ too, came forward bcMly at the first signal of 
reeistanee. His feelings as uk Italian had been wounded 
deeply by Austrian arrogance, and the disapprobation with 
which his liberalism had been met by the court of Vienna, 
had stung to the quick his pride as a leader of reform. 
When tiie Austrian soldiers and half-armed citizens first met 
in deadly strife in the streets of Pavia, ^ You should have 
dad yourself in your holy vestments," said he, in a letter to 
the bishop, ^and, putting yourself lU; the head of your clergy, 
have taken your stand between your fiock and their destroy- 
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en." But when the reyolt became an open levolntion, and 
the temporal soyereign of Bome was called upon to declare 
war against the first of his spiritaal subjects, the old les- 
son ci history was repeated anew, and Italy was told again, 
what she had often been tdd before, that the conscience of 
a pope and a prince cannot lodge in the same bosom. 
Charles Albert fUled from his eagerness to stipulate his 
reward before he had won it ; the pope, because the spiritual 
sovereign, did not dare to perform the duties of an Italian 
prince. 

And now another party iqjpeared, wlneh, thovgh numerous 
from tiie beginning and well organized, had hitherto kept 
itself in the shade. WhOe kings and princes were foremost 
on the scene, there was little ^se for th^n to do but to follow 
the moyement of eyents and bide their time. But when roy- 
alty, with all the resources of an organized government at its 
command, had failed so signally, it was natural that they 
should turn from a selfish prince and a tottering throne, to the 
only true source of legitimate power. The day las not yet 
oome when the history of repub^saaism in Italy can be written 
in full. There are still too many personal feelings connected 
with it, too many interests at stake. 

Had Ghaiies Albert succeeded, it would probably have 
accepted independence and a constitution as sufficient for the 
times, and have contented itiplf in Piedmont and Lombardy 
with its natural guardianship of the rights of tiie people. 
Had Pius the IX. joined frankly and sincerely in the war of 
iadependoice, it would scarcely have asked for anything m 
Bome beyond a liberal constitutiott and the aecularigation of 
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government. But there was something more than incompe- 
tency in Charles Albert's abandonment of the Milanese, and 
a deeper motive in the ministry of Rossi, Xhwa a simple con- 
solidation of power. It is sad, indeed, to think of what might 
have been, if the king of Sardinia had acted with singleness 
of purpose, and then to look on what ia. There would have 
been but one banner from the Alps to the Adriatic There 
would have been constitutional governments in every state — 
there would have been education for every class — there 
would have been a free fidd for every species of talent, and 
abundant reward for every form of industry. With these, 
republicanism, confident of the future, would, for the present, 
have been satisfied ; and, meanwhile, the work of political edu- 
cation would have gone on, silently preparing those results, 
which human passion may retard for a time, but can never 
wholly prevent 

I have already said, that, at the first appearance of the 
troubles in Lombardy, the pope had openly taken the part of 
his countrymen. Surprise was the feeling naturally excited by 
his subsequent hesitations, and it was long before men couM 
convince themselves, that he, who had been the first to give 
ibe signal of reform, should be the first also to ^irink from 
its inevitable consequences. But this state of things could 
not last long. LHesitation soon exdted suspicions, which were 
strengthened by an injudicious word and sodke ill-conceived 
attempts at reaction, and fully confirmed, when the appoint- 
mait of Boss! placed at the head of affairs an acknowledged 
disciple of the doctrinal school of France. The new minister 
entered boldly upon his course of reaction, laughed at the 

39 
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popular expressions of discontent, openly condemnedthe war 
of independence, told his coantrymen -with imperturbable 
effironterj that the time to take their place among tiie nations 
was not yet eome, and diligently prepared himself to sappress 
by cannon and bayonet the slightest manifestation of the pop- 
ular wilL The indignation of the Romans could be restrained 
no longer. In a moment of desperate resolve, the minister 
was slain p- a crime, whidi, but for the bitterness of the pro- 
Tpeation, and the greater personal risk of the criminal, would 
deserve to be classed with the legal assassination of Blum, 
imd the oold-blpoded murder of Bathiany* There was still 
a chance of safety for the ]pcp^ His strength lay in his 
weakness. A frank acceptation of the consequences of th^ 
loovemeat which he himself had provoked, would have still 
preserve him a controUiBg influence; or, a martyriike re- 
signation would have awakened the sympathies of the whole 
Clhristian world. Alexander YI. would have teo^porized and 
l^ooqnered. Pius YIL would have folded his arms and soog^ 
„Qgjunci l^and rew gnation at the foot of the cross.^ Too little of 
a statesman to use^Islempdral arms with effideoicyy too Utile 
of an ecclesiaslic to employ liis natural arms of patience and 
K^iqriiatioa, Pius IX. fled from hi^ palace in the disguise of a 
servant, twk refuge with a king, yet reekmg from the shmgh- 
ter of his own sal^df^ and with a pen scarcely dry hoot 
Imoiag that bliBd refusal to j<^ in thewar agamst theen^ny 
of his native land, drew up an appeal to the bayonets of 
CSalhoUo Enrope. And they came, Austria and Kaples and 
^pain fnm be^Fopd the se% and, worse than all| the sullied 
()mmm^Vmm^ jtfiuqr a, l^ng year M passed siao^JBo- 
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rope had witnessed a spectacle so degrading as the French 
invasion of Rome. Austria was pledged, by the instinct of 
self-preservation, to support, at every hazard, the divine rights 
of the sovereign. Contradiction and treachery could excite 
no surprise in the king of Naples. Spain, long excluded by 
her own troubles from a part in foreign affairs, would naturally 
embrace so favorable an opportunity for resuming her place in 
the general concerns of Europe. But that the government of 
republican France should thus basely repudiate the principle 
to which it owed its own existence, was a crime which no 
plea of expediency could palliate, no pretext of promise or of 
treaties could justify, and of which no errors of its antagonist 
and no success of its own could wipe away the stain. 
^ The sequel is well known. In spite of the drmness of the 
( Triumvirs, atid the heroic defence of the Romans, Rome was 
I taken, the republican government forcibly suppressed, the 
I restoration of the pope unconditionally proclaimed. Tuscany 
had already fallen under Austrian bayonets, Venice, after un- 
exampled sacrifices, was compelled to open her gates to her 
detested masters, and the blindest reaction was triumphant in 
Sicily and Naples. Where, then, after this long array of 
sufferings and sacrifice, of all that the heart has of noblest 
and the human mind of most powerful, where are the hopes 
of Italy? 

First of all, a definite line has been drawn between pro- 
gress and reaction, with the people on one side, and despotism 
on the Other. All the hopes of civilization are to be found 
with the one, with the other all that it dreads. The question 
of the ftitnre has been simpHfied, reducing the claims of power 
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to a single standard of legitimacj — the fulfilment of all the 

conditions of a progressive civilization. Peasants have sat 

in the halls of princes, and the prestige of royalty is gone. 

Every capital in Europe has been in the hands of the people, 

and during their dominion scarcely an excess was committed. 

] Every capital has fallen again into the hands of the sovereign, 

I and prison and exile and the gibbet have marked their return. 

I Whenever a new convulsion comes, and come it must, there 

1^ will be but one question — the will ci the many — and but one 

ytest — their good. 

And next, we have seen that, at the beginning of the war 
of independence, there were two prominent parties in Italy 
and one in the shade. The king of Piedmont was the first 
to test his strength and &iled, whether fix>m incompetence 
or from treachery, posterity will dedde. A failure equally 
signal, thon^ from a less dubious cause, showed how little 
reliance could be placed in die pope as the leader of a great 
national enterprize. Last came the republicans with no reli- 
ance but their enthusiasm and their faith. Under a republi- 
can government Rome resisted for four weeks every effi>rt 
of a well-appointed army and a skilful general, and never had 
the administration been conducted more calmly, with greater 
order, or so equal a distribution of justice. If such calmness 
and energy and equal justice could be disj^yed by unexperi- 
enced republicans in such a moment of trial, what might not 
be hoped from them when greater experience should have 
perfected their science, and better days have given them 
time to test and develop their designs? Let who will tax 
republicanism with incompetence, history is there with her 
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stern reaBties to show that of all the governments which at- 
tempted to lead the great movement of Italian regeneration, 
thcS republican was the only one that proved itself eqnal to the 
task. Despotism appealed to interest, repnbHcanism to con- 
science. The one to present enjoyment, the other to future 
good. The former addressed itself to that cold spirit of cal- 
culation, which weighs all tie chances of personal hazard, the 
other to that expansive love of humanity, which looks hopefulljr 
t6 the happiness of the son as an ample compensation for the 
sacrifices of the father. 

' And finally, the question of religious freedom has become 
indissolubly connected with that of Italian independence. 

When the war of independence broke out, the court of 
Borne might have taken the lead and kept it, and that purely 
by the force of its moral power. But from the day in which 
Rus IX. signed bis appeal to the Catholic sovereigns of 
/ Eurq>e, he renounced the position which he had held as th^ 
leader of Italian reform, and made himself the dependent of 
the absolute principles of his protectors. After a dedaratioii 
so predse, it is mockery to talk of paternal love, or a consci- 
entious abhorrence of war. Every drop of blood that was 
shed before the walls of Itome, has risen up in testimony 
against him. Foreign bayonets may force him again upon 
his unwilling people, and an appeal to old associations, and 
base fiattery of the baser feelings of our nature, may keep 
him there for a time ; but nothing can ever restore to the 
Vatican that force of opinion which it has wielded so fatally 
and so long. 

Therefore, the events of the last two years have showi^ 
89» 
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that every liberal movement of an Italian prince, will neees- 
aarily lead to a war of independence. They have shown that 
the means for conducting this war are greater than they ever 
were before, and the spirit of the people better prepared to 
meet the sacrifices which it will inevitably impose. 

They have shown that there is no single banner which the 
people can follow ; that the personal ambition of princes is a 
serious obstacle to the success of such a contest ; that to win it 
with their guidance, they must pay the full price of victory, 
and submit to all the penalties of defeat 

They have shown that it is not in palaces that they are to 
look for the genius and the energy whidi so arduous a task 
requires. 

They have shown that the concessions of the sovereign are 
no sure basis of reform; that what terror or caprice or even a 
sense of justice may wrest from him to-day, may heaven back 
to him to-morrow by the bayonet 

They have shown that in the day of trial the real strength 
of a country is to be found in the energetic will of the people, 
combined and directed by the men of their own choice. 

They have shown that the strength of absolute power is 
founded on money or on credit and on the hirelings that these 
can command. 

They have shown that for the leaders of great movements 
there is no compromise between victory and defeat 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE POPE. 

(JUNE, 1849.) 



Wb oonfeas that we cannot look wHhout deep regret npoo 
the efibrts which are now making in different parts of the 
country to raise money for the pope. We would wish to 
speak with all (Nroper respect of the head of the Oathdie 
Chnrdi, and as citizens of Rhode Island we are hound to 
admowkdge every man's right to choose his own akar. 
Bat it seems to us that Bishop Hughes has selected a rery 
unfortunate moment for his appeal to the Gathdic dtizeos 
of a republic which has founded its greatness upon a peofde's 
right to choose their own government If the pope were 
actually in want, we should be the first to say that his spir- 
ittial subjects ought to contribute something towards his 
support But the guest of tl^ King of Naples can hxrdty 
be at a loss for a roof or a dinner, and the contrSlrations of 
Ferrara, whether they ever reached Gaeta or not, were 
levied by his Austrian allies, for the use of Pius IX Bo- 
logna, too, has been reconquered in his name, and Spain, as 
well as Naples, is devoted to his service. The wants of a 
bishop under such circumstances cannot be very great, and 
yet this is the title under which the appeal is made. We 
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fear that Bbhop Haghes, in his Catholic lojaltj, has al- 
lowed his recoUeciioDS of the Y^can and the Qairinal to give 
somewhat too strong a col<ning to his picture of a sovereign 
pontiff 

We regret this the more» from the feelings of respect* 
wjiich we have always been accustomed to cherish for Pius 
IX. Europe owes him much, and we sincerely believe that 
he came to the throne with h pure heart and upright inten- 
tions. The good that he has done will live after him, and 
we woidd be Ihe last to cast a doubt vpon ^ motives 
iA\<k M him to do it But there is a point in has mgn iti 
wfaleb s<Mi8 doabfs most arise, or u fawo , at kasty we flMet 
fltUowvledge llutt Ins historj la b«t a aew ptoci added to 
hundrdfc o£ others, whidi history had long since recorded, 
htm iaipossiiiie it is for a good pope to make a good kk^ 
b was witii the tefimat at Borne, tiutt the revohiticna in 
upper Italy begany and Pius IX. must have kaown tod weli 
iMNr deep-rooted an Italian's hatred of the Aostrians is, net 
tm have foreseen what hopes his ready acceptance of libend- 
iiitt would Hwaken. We can easily conceive tiuHt when tte 
decisis moment came, he wouM feel that it was a ^paaaM 
0lhn to forget all but kfs duty as an Italian prince, and ditaw 
the sword against men who looked op to him as ^ir spiritod 
fkther. We can andeiBtand to a certain degree and appreciate 
his scmples. Bat iAkej only prove how utterly iireconcilable 
tfie two chamcten are. 

Thus much for the past But here tlhe shadowis beghi to 
deepen. The' Botnans, reachFtfi to be Italians, rise against 
the n^nisier wha^ had announced his inteiitkms of s^Mnralfaig 
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the cause of Italy and Borne. A new ministry is formed. 
The Pope accepts the programme, and afler a few days, steals 
away in disguise and flies to Gaeta. A republic is established 
on the ruins of the most absolute of monarchies. The people 
rally around its banner with transport It justifies its l»rth 
by wise laws and a firm and equal administraticm, Tlie 
pope's spiritual power is fully recognized* Not a stain 
reaches the altar. But the men who have proved that they 
know how to govern themselves, declare before God and 
man, that they will henceforth obey no rulers but those of 
their own choice. Meanwhile the pope appeals to the mott- 
archs of Europe, who were waiting bat the first word of his 
voice to let loose their hordes upon the devoted land. Bo- 
logna is taken afler an heroic defence, and the victorious 
Austrians hasten to lay siege to Ancona. The Neapolitan, 
fresh from the massacre of his own sul^jects, rushes to a new 
feast of blood. But a spirit he little dreamed of meets him on 
his way and forces him back. 

Catholic Spain, too, still trembling to her very centre from 
her own intestine comqiotions, finds a moment of resjate to 
send her tribute of the descendants of the army of Bourbon to 
the sixth sack of Bome. And France, republican France, 
under the presidency of a nephew of one who, amid all 
the instincts of despotism, still felt and acknowledged that the 
only basis of his power was the free will of the peoj^e, sends 
an army of men, each of whom claims the right to give his 
vote in the choice of his own rulers, to act in concert with 
men who acknowledge no right, but that of the prince and his 
bayonets. A first assault &ils. Menaces and intrigues, and 
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deceitfbl negotiationfl, are tried in vain. Borne stands finn, 
and three men are (band wbo can purify eyen the name of 
TriomTir. At length the mask is raised. Under the cover 
ai negotiations, the old camp of Boarfoon, the strong position 
of Monte Mario is seized. And then Rome sees once more, 
after an almost mibroken repose of centuries, a hostile army 
gathering around her consecrated walls. And who can tell 
what fearful record shall be inscribed upon this new page of 
l^stoty. Bloodshed and death and the insolence oi the strong 
man and the agony of the noble-hearted and orphans* curses 
and widows' teata are already written there — and even while 
we write, (he page perimps is full From those green hills, 
where the sunlight slept so sweetly on the olire and the vine, 
Hm cannon and the bomb have poured down destruction upon 
(be devoted city. Some dianee shot may have fidlen upon 
flie dome of St* Peter^s, or a shell have burst in that quiet 
eourt. Ma in from all but the deep blue sky, where the sooth- 
ing atmosphere of art breathed around the Laocoon and the 
ApoUa Never more, perhaps, shall we gate on the canvas 
Whidi Raphael painted, or see the forms whidi started forth 
with more ihaxk human grandeur from the pencil of Michael 
Angelo. And those pages, traced by the hand of a Petrarch, 
a Boecaofo, a Tasso; and those still undedphered scrolk 
where so many secrets of the past lie hidden ; and those cahn 
aeats of studious meditation ; and those venerable walls, so 
hffge a portion of which Gk)th and time had spared, and 
whidi, in the soft moonbeam or in the mysterious g^w of 
the setting sun, spoke to you so tfarilHngly of Hqrace and 
Cicero and Virgfl ; in whose shadows so many a pilgrim has 
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soothed his aching heart, and so many a noble spirit drank 
inspiration ! alas for the holy city ! alas for the mighty one I 
alas for humanity itself, when such a doad can come over it, 
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. \ 

I ha^ Mpiikea of the CatboUo tbeoty of «Jie «hiirch as a beantifiil 
theory, and -sach indeed it is, filling the imagination and harmonising 
with many very natural feelings. Bat it is none the less at variance 
irkh^ the fundamental princi^e of modem ei^lization, which itsdf is 
ditned from the sinrit and the letter of .Cbciat's teachings. These 
teachings tell as that whateyer may be oar sitaation in this world, we 
mast all answer for oarselves in the next as independent and respon- 
tMt ifidividnalf* Now, mdHdnil hstponnbiiity is, of eoalve^ personal, 
and precludes the possibility of any intermediate agency. For, if there 
were any sach agency invested with the power of interprefing the 
master's will and enforcing its interpretations, then the primaiy respon- 
sibility of the individual to the master would become a responsibility 
of the individaal to the agent, who alone would be responsible to the 
master. Or, in other words, man would be responsible to the church 
and the church to God ; which is the same as to say, that Christ came 
and lived with man to cut him off from his immediate dependence upon 
his Creator. Christ's own words tell us how irreconcilable this is with 
the spirit of his mission, and history warns us on every page how fatal 
the snare is which it spreads for human passion. 



THE END. 
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